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NOTE. 

Tee sheets of the present edition have been worked off from the saine types as wete 
used fbr the FItonatypic Journat, in which the Alpkabtt of Nalurt origisally appeared, 
■dditiooaL copies hanng besD tafccD at the tiaie with a view (o liaa tepnate publica' 
tion. This must be our apalog;' for the number of additioni and voirectiani at the 
end of the watk, and which would have been incorporated with the body of the work, 
had the present edition been a reprint. Very few of the corrections will be found of 
very great iiapoTtauce, but the Author would wish the additions W be, as much as 
poBsibte, read in connection with the passages to which they refer, and would, there- 
fore, recommend the reader to place a mark of reference at each of the passages in 
the text to which additions are made, prior to reading this Essay. 
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THE 

ALPHABET OF NATURE. 

PAET I. ANALYSIS OF SPOPIN SOUNDS. 



Chapter 1.— ON SOUND IN GENERAL. 

Sound is a sensation, and is, tberefore, like all other sensations, inde- 
finable, as it is also imMnceivable to those wbo have never experienced it. 
The end for which we have heen permitted to enjoy this sensation is 
clearly most beneficent, and the conditions requisite for its existence can 
be easily traced ; but why such an exquisite sensation should be occa- 
sioned by such conditions, is, like the causes of all other natural pheno- 
mena, a mystery we cannot fathom. 

For the existence of this sensation in the usual condition of the body 
— for we are yet too ignorant of such unusual states as natural and arti- 
ficial somnambulism to attempt including them in our investigations — 
it is necessary that there should be a certain nerve, called the auditory 
nerve, in a healthy state. Connected with this nerve are certain appara- 
tuses, called the internal and external ear, differing very much in different 
animals, and most complicated in man. The exact use of all the parts 
of these apparatuses is not known, but they appear to be all, more or 
less, adapted to the common object of propagating and strengthening 
vibrations.''' 

The vibrations which these apparatuses serve to conduct, are, in the 
first p1ac«, communicated to them by an elastic medium, the air,<^l in 

(1.) Par a general descriptiau of tlie seversl parts, see the article Ejk, in the 
Penny Cyclopadia. 

(2.) There are other elastic media and other means by which these vibrations 
may be produceiJ, as by striking the solid bones of the skull, &c. A familiar instance 
of this kind is furoiahed by placing a watch belneen the teeth, the ears being closed ; 
if there be no contact, the licking will be scarcely perceptible, bnt if the teeth be 
closed upon it, the sound wiU be very lond and distinct. The usual method of pro- 
ducing vibrations is the only one that could be insisted on in the text, as being (hat 
method for which the apparatus of bearing appears to be especially constructed. 
1 
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3 THE ALPHABET OF HATUKE. *'^* 

contact with the eitcmal ear, and in a state of undulation, caused by 
action of some impulse previously given to it. As it is this undulation 
which, when coining in contact with any ear, causes it to experience i 
sensation of sound, it becomes of the utmost importance to our presen 
subject to understand the nature of an undulation. We shall, therefore, 
make no apology for the introdactiou trf the following lengthy quotation 
from Sir John Herschell's Treatise.''') 

" A general notion of the mode in which an impulse communicated to 
one portion of the air, or other elastic fluid, is diffused through the sur- 
rounding portions, and Buccessively propagated to portions st & greater 
and greater distance &om the original source of the motion, may be 
obtained by considering the way in which a tremor runs along a stretched 
cord, or in which waves excited in the surface of still water dilate them- 
selves circularly, and propagate a motion impressed on one point of the 
surface in all directions to a distance. In the former case, conceive a 
blow ^veu to a point in the middle of the cord, transversely to its length. 
The point to which the blow is given will be thrown out of the straight 
line, and a flexure, or angle, will be formed in that part. Owing, how- 
ever, to the inertia'*' of the cord, the displacement of the particles in the 
first instant will be conimed to the immediate neighbourhood of the point 
of impulse ; bo that the cord will not at once assume the state represented 
in fig. 1, consisting of tvfo Btraight portions, AB, BC, forming a very 

Fig. I. 



:.l 



obtuse angle, ABC ; but rathei that in fig. 2, No, I, in which the greater 
part on either side AD, EC, retains its original position ; and a small part, 
DBE, proportionate to the violence and suddenness of the blow, is, as it 

(3.) Aitid* Sound, in th« Encyclopedia MtlropolUava, par. 41—49. 

(4.) Tfas TeiiBtSDce or djiiaclination to motiaa which characterize 

matter, a termed the cii inird'o, or, literal);, the Jorce of iluggiihneii. 
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CHAP. 1. ON SOUND IN GENERAI. 3 

were, bul^d out into an angular form, DBE. The particle at B, then, 
is solicited on botii sides by the tension''' of the cord in the directions 
BD, BE ; but these tensions, which, in the quiescent state of the string, 
exactly counteracted each other, now only do so in respect of those parts 
of each which, when resolved,'") act in directions parallel to DA, EC, 
respectively. The other resolved portions, perpendicular to these, conspire 
and urge the point B towards its point of departure, b. As there is no 
force to counteract this, (the impulse being supposed momentaiy,) B will 
obey their aoUdtation, and approach b with an accelerated veloci^. But, 
action and reaction being equal and eontraiy, the same f<wcB by which the 
molecule E drags B down, will be exerted on E to drag it up, or out of 
the line ; so that by the time B has performed half its course towards b, E 
will have been raised above the line, and will have acquired a velocity capa- 
ble of carrying it still ^rther in that direction. At (Ids instant the cord 
will have assumed the figure AD'DBEE'C (No. 2.) At the next moment, 
the forces are reversed, B then tends to drag both D and E down to the 
line ; but its own acquired momentum'') is expended in the effort, and 
by the time it baa reached its original place in the line, its inertia is 
destroyed, and it rests there without a tendency to go beyond it on the 
other side. Meanwhile, however, D and E have attained their greatest ele- 

(5.) When a string it ttirtthei, it has slwajs a leadenc; to Tesume iU positjan. 
Thii is the force nf tentian ; vheu thii farc« ja entirely OTercome, ihe cord breaks. 

(6.) T»ke any trisngte r- — ..^ . ssd juppoae that threo itringi at applied 
>t A, one along AB, anotlier along CA continued beyond A, and the third parallel 
to BC, all three itringa being tied to A ; and suppose weights are attached (o the 
■tringa, which weights bear the same proportion to one another as the lines AB, AC, 
BC, respectively ; the point A, to which the strings are tied, will remain at rest. 
This shows tbat one o( Ihe forces exactly counteracts the other two ; hence we Ehould 
produce (he same effect in any case, whether we used one of these forces, or the other 
two, in oppoiita direelioni. In the latter case, the force is said to be reioltied into 
the mo other forces, in directioni preciieiy oppoied to their orit/inal directimi. 
Thus, a force, proportional to AB, and ia that direction, may be resolied into two, 
proportional lo AC, CB, and in those directions. If AC be perpeadicular to CB, we 
have the case in the texL For if (in %. 2, No. 1) we suppose BE, BD, to be propor- 
tional ia (he tensions, BE will be equivalent to B6, iE, and BD to Bi, iD; of 
which iE and bO are equal and apposite, and, therefore, counteract each other. 

(7.) The force with which any body, when placed in motion, acts upon aoy other 
body with which it comes in contact, must necessarily depend upon the speed with 
which the first body moves, and the number of particles of matter it contains. In 
order to estimate the tatter, we must compare a cubic inch with a cubic inch of a 
standard body, as distilled water at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit ; we thuslind the 
demity (see below, note 8). If we multiply the number of cubic iuches in a body 
b; the number expressing its density, the result is a number expressing the quantity 
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4 THE ALPnABET OF NATURE. FAKT I. 

Tation, and thus the protuberance, DBE, ia resolved into two, D'DB and 
BEE', (of less height, however) on either side (No. 3.) In like manner, the 
particles D and E, in returning to their places, drag up the nest adioiniog, 
D' and E', and then the nest, and so on ; and thus the sumnuts of the 
protuberances advance along the line, and correspond in succession to all 
its points ; and the visible effect is an undulation, or wave, which runs 
along the cord with a velocity greater the greater is the force with which 
the cord ia strained, as it manifestly ought to be, since the rapidity with 
which each molecule returns from its displaced situation, is greater as the 
force urging it is so j and this force is nothing more than the resolved 
part of the tension. 

" In hke manner, when a wave is excited in the surface of water, as 
when, by throwing in a stone, one portion is violently driven down, and 
the surrounding part heaped up above its natural level, this subsides and 
fills np the vacuity ; but as its pressure takes place alike on both sides of 
the ridge, the fluid on the outside of the ridge is also pressed on, from 
below upwards, by the reaction of the fluid stratum which sustains the 
ridge, and whose pressure is propagated equally in all directions. Thus 
the ridge, in subsiding, not only fills up the central vacancy, but forces 
up another ridge exterior to it ; and this, in subsiding, another, and so 
on ; and thus an advancing wave is formed ; and, the same action tab'ng 
place on all sides of the centre, the wave can advance no otherwise than 
in the direction of radii on all aides diverging therefrom. 

" It is by no means intended, in what is here said, to give an accurate 
account of what passes in either of these cases, (in fact, it is very far 
from being so, as the reader, by a little attention, wiU soon perceive,) but 
only to give a first conception of the propagation of motion by undula- 

" In this general account of the above cases, one thing, however, can- 
not fail to strike the reader, that the wave which advances on the surface 
of the water — the sinuosity which runs along the stretched cord— are 
neither of them things, hat forma. They are not moving masses, advan- 
cing in the direction in which they appear to run, but outlines, or figures, 
which, at each instant of time, include all the particles of the water, cff 
the cord, which, it is true, are moving, but whose motion is, in fact, 

of matter ; aoil if we multiply this by the number reprcsentiDg the nelocity (imle 10), 
the reaalt is called the momenlum, and ia the oatural measure of the effect of ooe 
hody iu motion impingeiug upon another. If we only wish to estimate the momeatiun 
of one body aa compared with tbat of anotlier, we may use Iheii weights espcened 
in poands, instead of (heir quautiliea of matter, the latter being proporlioDal to Ihc 
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ON SOUND IN GENERAL. 6 

1 transverse to the direction in which the wave advances. 
■j But this is, by no meaiiB, an essential condition. We may 
4 generalize this idea of a wave, and conceive it as the form, 
space, or outline, whether linear, or superficial, compre- 
hending all the particles of an undulatlug body which are 
at once in motion ; supposing, for the present, that the 
motion of each conaiats of a simple diaplaoement and return 
*■ to quiescence, and not in a repetition of several such dis- 
a placements and returns in succession. 

" The waves in a field of standing com, as a gust of 
wind passes over it, afford a familiar example of the rela- 
tion between the motion of the wave and that of the par- 
ticles of the waving body comprised within its limits, and 
of the mutual independence which may, in certain cases, 
H subsist between these two motions. The gust, in its pro- 
gress, depresses each ear in its own direction, which, so soon 
n as the pressure is removed, not only returns, by its elas- 
ticity, to its original upright situation, but, by the impetus 
it has thus acquired, surpasses it, and bends over as much, 
or nearly as much, on the other aide ; and so on alternately, 
oscillating backwards and forwards in equal times, but con- 
tinually through less and less spaces, tiU it is reduced to 
rest by the resistance of the air. Such is the motion of 
- each individiud ear; and as the wind passes over all of 
J them in succession, and bends each equally, all their mo- 

■ tions are 80 far similar. But they differ in this, that they 
commence not at once, but successively. Suppose (to fix 
our ideas) the wind runs over 100 feet in a second, and 
that the ears stand one foot asunder, and each mates one 
complete vibration to and fro in a second ; suppose A (fig. 

■> 3) to be the furthest point which the wind at any given 
^ instant of time has reached, or the last ear which it haa 

■ just bent, and let the action of the wind be regarded as 
lasting only for a single instant ; then will the next pre- 
ceding ear, B, have already begun to rise from its bent 
position ; the next, C, will have risen rather more ; and 
the 26th ear, G, (since the distance, AF, is S6 feet, and, 
consequently, since ■^=^ of a second, have elapsed since 
the wind was at G) will have gone through one-fourth of 
its complete vibration to and fro, and will have, therefore, 
just attained its upright position ; so that the ears, F, £, 
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6 THE ALPHABET OF NATCBE. PART I. 

immediately adjacent towards A, will not yet have quite recovered their 
perpendicularity, but still lean somewhat forwards ; while those on the 
other side H, I, wilt have surpassed the perpendicular, and have b^un to 
sway IjBclcwards ; consequently, at G, the stalks wUl, on both sides, be 
convex towards O, and the ears in that place will be farther asunder than 
in their state of rest, and will appear, as it were, Tare/ied,^') by a spectator 
80 distant as to take in a great extent at mice. Still further in rear of 
the wind as 60 feet, at L, the 60th ear wiU have swung backwards as lar as 
possible, and wiU just have its motion destroyed. The preceding stalk, K, 
will still want somewhat of its extreme backward flexure; the subsequent one, 
M, will already have risen a little, and, therefore, the interval of the ears, K, 
N, will be just what it was in the state of rest. At L, then, the spectatoi 
will see the ear at natural distances from each other. Again, the 76th stalk, 
Q, in rear of the wind, will have had time to rise again erect from its back- 
tDord inclination, 3-4ths of a second having elapsed since its first bending 
forward. The 74th, P, will not be quite erected ; the 76th,R,wiIlhavesur' 
passed the erect state, and have again begun to lean fcarward. The states, 
then, on both sides of Q, will curve towarda Ql, and their ears will, there- 
fwe, be closer together than in thcnr natural state, and wiU appear con- 
demn to the spectator, above mentioned. Finally, the 99th, 100th, and 
101st ears will be again in the same relative state as the 4i9th, 60th, and 
51st, only leaning forwards, instead of backwards, and, therefore, neither 
condensed nor rarefied. The field, then, will present to the spectator a 
series <rf alternate condensations and rarefactions of the com ears, sepA' 

(8.) B&cb kiod of matter coatniiui, in a given ipace, wy a cubic inch, a certain 
number at parities. If we take the number of particles of matter iu a cubic inch 
of distilled water, at the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, ss a standard, then the 
dtntity of any body will be the number lesulting from dividing the number of par- 
ticles it contains in a cubic incb by the standard number ; and, u it may be proved 
that we ihall obtain the same result by dividing the number of pounds which a cubic 
inch of the body weighs, by the niunber of pounds which this cnbic inch of water 
weighs, we have a convanient practical method of finding the demily. [When the 
barometer shews 30 inches, a cubic inch of distilled water, at the temperature 62° 
Fabr., weighs 252'458 grains, and, therefore, the cubic foot weighs 62-321066 pounds 
avoirdupois. The number expressiog the deruily of any body is the same as that 
expressing its ipeeific gravilg, and may, therefore, be found iu tables of specilic 
gravities.] If the leaulting quotient is very small, tlie body is said to be rare; if 
large, denia. It, by any mechanical means, we are able to diminiih the deniily, 
as by extracting some air from the receiver of an air-pump, or by expending air by 
heat so that the same number of particles occupy a latger Bpace, the body ii said 
to be rarejied; and it we can incraaie the deniily. as by forcing more air into a 
space already filled with air by a condeniing machine, or by cooling air, we ace said 
to candemt it. Steam is rarefied water ; water is condensed steam. 
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rated, by interrala, in their natural states of density ; and this aeries will 
extend so far in rear of the wind, till the resistance of the air and want 
of perfect elasticity in the stalks shall have reduced them to rest ; and 
these alternations, by the difference of shading they offer, will become 
apparent to his sight as dark and bright zones. 

" It matters not, for our present purpose, that the impulse is, in the 
case here taken, not propagated mechanically &om ear to ear by mutual 
impulse, but that each moves independently of all the rest. AU we want 
to illustrate is the difference between the wave and the moving matter, 
and the independence of their motions. The waves here run along with 
the speed of the wind, whatever that may be ; for it is always the point 
25 feet in rear of the wind that is most rarefied, and that at 75 that is 
most condensed; and the interval between the lat and 100th ear, com- 
prehending ears in every state or pfti«eW of their vibrations, is what we 
term a wave. The vetodti/'^'') of the wave then, is, in this case, that of 
the wind ; and is totally distinct from and independent of, that of each or 
any particular ear. The one is a constant, the other a variable quantity ; 
the one a general resulting phenomenon, the other, a particular, individual, 
mechanical process, going on according to its own laws. 

" Neither is it of the least consequence whether the excursions of the 
several stalks from their position of rest be great or little ; whether the 
degree of bending or force of the wind, be great or small, provided its 
velocity be constant. In the case of wind, indeed, the force depends on 
the velocity ; but if we conceive the impulse given by a rigid rod made 
to sweep across the field, any greater or less degree of flexure of the wave 
would still be that of the rod in every case. 

"But with respect to the breadth'."^ of the wave, or the magnitude of 

(9.) From ^«!ri( (teat, or faais in Modern Greet) an appearance ta phenamenon, 
(whicK latter vord ia Che neuter participle ^aiioftiicii — iaiaom-mon, or tenom'eaan 
in M. G, — of the verb ^airsfuti — fili'nom5i, or fe-nome in M. G.^Iappear.) Phaie 
ia used to designate the appearance presented at any one moment by sometbing wboso 
appearance varies. Tliu» we commonly apeak of thepkaiei o! the moon, hb when it 
is homed, gibbous, half or full. PA^nomenon ia used more generally (or any appear- 
ance, or anything which appears. See Note 23. 

(10.) Velaeilg a rate of tnalioR. If the motion be nniform, we may measure the 
Telocity by the aumber of feet passed over in one second of time; if the motion vary, 
then the velocity at any instant must be measured by the number of feet which \eoutd 
be passed over in a second of lime if the rate of motion ol that tnifani were to re- 
main uniform during one whole second. The word velocits is frequently used for its 
meaiuTB in treatises on Mechanics. 

(11.) Termed also the len-glk of the wave by other authors, and, apparently, more 
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that interval which comprises particles m every phase or state of their 
motion, going and returning, it ia otherwise. This ia a result depending 
essentially on the motions of the particles themselves ; for we see, evi- 
dently, in the above instance, that this breadth, which is 100 feet, is equal 
to the space run over by the wind in a time equal to that of one complete 
vibration, going and returning, of each individual ear. Now this time 
depends only on the elastiraty of the stalk, and the weight of the ear it 
carries. In general, then, we may state, that ' The breadth of a wave is 
equal to the space run over by it in a time equal to that in which any 
molecule^i^' of the waving body performs one complete vibration, going 
and returning, through all the phases of its motion.' In the case here 
taken, the motion of the individual molecule, is not, as in the former in- 
stances, transverse to that of the wave, but parallel to it.*") It is then 
hardly to be termed a form, or an outline. To such a wave the term 
pulse is often applied. Whatever be the nature of the internal motions, 
however, the general name ■ wave' or ' undulation', will equally apply, and 
will be used in future indiscriminately for aU sorts of propagated impulses. 
It is not even necessary that the motions of the constituent particles 
should be rectilinear, or even lie in one plane. We may suppose the im- 
pelling cause to be a whirlwind. In this case, each ear wiU have a rotatoiy 
or twirling motion, or the stalk a conical one, simply, or in addition to its 
flexure in a vertical plane ; hut the wave is independent of these particu- 
larities.. 

" In the case just described, each particle is supposed to be set in mo- 
tion by an external cause, and to be uninfluenced in its motions by the 
rest. It is, therefore, not'") a case of the propagation of motion at all. 
It ia quite otherwise with sound, or other similar cases, where every par- 
ticle of a medium receives its whole motion from those which were moving 
before, and tranamita it to others previoualy at rest. The problem to in- 
vestigate the general laws of the communication of motion under such 
circumstances ia one of the utmost complexity, and, at present, has been 
only resolved under very restricted conditions." 

Sir John Herschell then proceeds to the mathematical investigation of 
one of the simplest cases, into which we cannot enter. It may be sufficient 
to state generally that if the particles of the air were visible, the atmos- 

(12.) Or particle ; pronounced " mo'likiul." 

(13.) This is also the case inalmaspheric or sonoraiu wave*, and as it ia moat difficult 
to conceive, ve have thought it beat to introduce the leuglhy explanation in the text 
as being (he clearest we have ever met with. 

(14,) As in the (wo firet cases. 
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' pheric wave would bear a great resemblance to the yelbw wave of the 
eaia of corn, consisting of alternate condensations and rarefactions. 

We are now able to understand, generally, what it really is that passes 
from one point to another, when we say that sound is tranmiUled. The 
sensation itself is, of course, incapable of being transmitted ;"*' nor is any 
absolute thing transmitted, but a certain state of the particles of the 
atmosphere w transmitted, and this state is the approximate catae of the 
sensation. The sensation, indeed, ia never experienced, unless there be 
an intdligent brain to receive it. We may picture to ourselves any great 
convulsion of nature as being accompanied by the roll of thunder or the 
howl of tempests ; all of which would be true enough, perhaps, were tee 
or any other being endowed with a sentient brain, there to heia- ; but, how 
much grander is the idea of the awfiil ailence with which the Glod of nature 
works, the noiseless exercise of infinite power ! Whoever has contemplated 
the calm, quiet, and yet irresistible action of the steam-engine may partly 
realise this idee. 

We say, however, that sound "passes," "travels," "is reflected," and 
BO on, as if sound were really something external, and not infernal, objec- 
tive, and not subjective ; and these expressions have become so much a part 
of our language that it ia impossible (were it even desirable) to have them 
amended. We must, therefore, endeavour to understand them ; that is, 
to know what is the real phenomenon which they are meant to designate. 
If, then, there he two persona, A and B, standing at a distance of 1090 
feet, and an impulse be given to the air, at some point beyond A, but in 
the same straight line with A and B, the undulation will reach A one 
second of time before B experiences a similar sensation. Now, at the 
time that the expressions to which we have alluded, were coined, it was 
not known that sound was not something which might be transmitted 
through a space perfectly void, instead of being dependent for ita existence 
upon the conveyance of a certain state of the pariicles of the atmosphere. 
" Shortly after the invention of the air-pump, it was found that the coUi- 
sion of hard bodies in an exhausted receiver produced no appreciable sound. 
Uauksbee^i^' having suspended a hell in the receiver of an air-pump, found 
the soimd die away by degrees, as the air was exhausted, and again in- 
crease on its readmission ; and when made to sound in a vessel fiiU of air, 
the sound was not transmitted through the interval between that and an 

(15.) Yel, in ntminon language, i( is not miuaual to talk of a " aenaation of fear 
or joy spreading over a multitude." Such phrases are purely poetical, and we must 
guard our reaion against them. 

(16.) " Philoaaphical Traniaetions, 1705." 
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exterior vessel fixini wUch the air had been extracted, althougli it passed 
freely when [the air was] readmitted. On the other hand, when the air 
was condensed in a receiver, the sound of a suspended bell was stronger 
than in natural air, and its Intensity increased with the degree of conden- 
sation. Roebuck,' "' when shut up in a cavity excavated in a rock, which 
served as a resCTVoir of air for an iron foundry in Devonshire, to equalize 
the blast of the bellows, observed the intensity of sound to be considerably 
augmented in the air thus compressed by their action. The same effect 
has been experienced in diving-bells. More recently, M. Biot"^' has re- 
peated the experiment of the exhausted receiver, with a much more perfect 
vacumn than could be procured in Hauksbee's time, and found the sound 
to be quite imperceptible, even when the ear was held close to the receiver, 
and all attention paid."('^J 

Sound, then, was considered as something which passed from place to 
place, with a velocity of 1090 feet in a second of time ;""' even capable 
of existing in a perfectly void space/*') and certainly not requiring the 
presence of a living brain for its appreciation. And there are, doubtless, 
many persons who still regard it in this bght. It is, however, essential 
that a correct notion should be formed of the real nature of the case, which 
will be found very pregnant with results, especially in respect to speech, 
serving to give us a clue to the peculiarities of individual pronimdations. 

(17.) " Tronaactions of the Royal Society, Ediaburgb, vol. v., p. 34." 
(IS.) " Mfim. d'Arouefl vol. ii., p. 97." 
(19.) HeracbeU. Sound, pat. 2. 

(20.) " Sound in dry air and at the freezing temperature traveli at the rate of 
1090 feet, or 363 yards per second, anil — on the supposition that every additional 
degree of aCmflspberic temperature on Fahrenheit's scale adds 1' 14 feet to the velDdty 
at 62° Fahrenheit (which is the standard temperature of the British metrical system), 
it runs over 9000 feet in eight aecondi, 121 British standard miles in a minute, or 765 
miles in an bout, which is about three-fourths of the diurnal velocity of the earth's 
equator. Hence, in latitude 42}° (42° 29' 40") if a gun be fired at the moment a 
star passes the meridian of any station, the sound will reach any other station exactly 
west of it at the precise instant of the same star's arriving on iti meridian." Her- 
schell, ib., par. 17, 18. 
(21.) As the music of the spheres : 

" Look how the fioot of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with paCines of bright gold; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st. 
But in his motion Uke an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young-eyed chembims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, ne cannot hear iL" 

Msro-Aanf of Veniet, 5, 1. 
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And, as the idea, although easily seized by the philosopher and acknow- 
ledged as BD established prindple, is too strict to have passed into common 
language, we feel it advisable to illustrate it by an example. The rainbote 
is a well known phenomenon. How many persons gaze upwards at the 
same time into the heavens and imagine that they see a rainbow, each 
Bn[^>oaing that be sees the same as his neighbour; whereas, not only is 
the rainbow different for each indiridual, but it does not even remain the 
same for any appredable period of time for the same individual ; each 
person experiences a certain visual sensation which, while ever varying, 
is constantly replaced by ooe so similar that he marts not the difference, 
and which is sufficiently alike in different indiridaaU for them to designate 
it by the same word. But the sensations of different individuals aire hy 
no means premely similar, as we should find by a slight inquiry, and as 
is evident if we take into consideration the various degrees of perfection 
and imperfection of vision, either for the appreciation of form or color. 

In common language, then, the word »ouftd, which properly expresses 
the sensation, may be used for the approximate cause of the sensation, 
namely, the undulation of the atmosphere. This is iu accordance with 
other expressions in common use ; thus, we say that " a rose smells," and 
"we smell a rose;" that " she looks well," and "we look well at her," 
Sic, We are thus able to employ the phrases " sound travels," &c., and 
may say that it is generated or iirst produced at the point where the im- 
pulse is first given to the air, because, if an ear w^e situated at that point 
it would hear the sound (that ia, the brain of the person to whom the ear 
belonged, would experience the sensation called sound) at the momeut the 
impulse was given. 

" Every impulse mechanically communicated to the dr, or other sono- 
rous medium, is propagated onward by its elastdci^™^ as a wave or pulse ; 
but in order that it should affect the ear as an audible sound, a certain 
force and suddenness is necessary. Thus, the slow waving of the hand 
through the air is noiseless, but the sudden displacement and collapse of 
a portion of that medium by the lash of a whip produces the effect of an 
explosion. It is evident that the impression conveyed to the ear will de- 

(22.) The ttattteity at a body is the force b; wbich it (ends to recover its origiaU 
form, when that fonn is altered ; the beat bow Inea (oatriughteiiiUelf; thestretched 
caoutchouc to coUapae ; compreased air (o expand. In order lo poiaeaa elaatidtj it 
is necessary that the particles of a body should be eeparable, at that the distances 
betwecQ Ihem admit of bein^; increased or diminished. In the case of air (and other 
gases), the particles are at a distance, and mutually repal each other; hence the 
resistance they offer to compression. The elaiticity of abnoBphcric air t> bmiliarly 
■hawn in an inflated bladder. 
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pend entirely on the nature aud law of the ori^nal impulae, which being 
completely arbitrary, both in duration, tiolence, and character, will account 
for all the variety we observe in the continuance, loudnesa, and quality of 
Bounds. The auditoty nerves, by a delicacy of mechanism, of which we 
can form no conception, appear capable of analysing every pulaation of the 
air, and appreciating immediately the law of motion of the particles in 
contact with the ear. Hence all the qualities we diatinguiah in sounds — 
grave or acute, smooth, harsh, mellow, and all the nameless and fleeting 
peculiarities which constitute the differences between the tones of different 
musical instruments, bells, flutes, cords, &c., and between the voices of 
different individuals or different animals. 

" Every irregular impulse communicated to the air produces what we 
coll a noise, in contradistinction to a musical sound. If the impulse be 
short and single, we hear a crack, boimce, or explosion ; yet it is worthy 
of remnrk, as a proof of the extreme sensibility of the ear, that the most 
short and sudden noise has its peculiar character. The crack of a whip, 
the blow of a hammer on a stone, and the report of a pistol, are perfectly 
distinguishable from each other. If the impulse be of sensible duration 
and very irregular we hear a crash ; if long and interrupted, a rattle or a 
rumble, according as its parts are more or less continuous ; and so for 
other varieties of noise. 

" The ear, like the eye, retains for a moment of time, after the impulse 
on it has ceased, a perception of excitement. In consequence, if a sudden 
and short impulse be repeated beyond a certain degree of quickness, the 
ear loses the intervals of silence and the sound appears continuous. The 
frequency of repetition neeessary for the production of a continued sound 
from single impulses, is, probably, not less than sixteen times in a second, 
though the limit would appear to differ in different ears. 

" If a succession of impidses occur, at exactly equal intervals of time, 
and if all the impulses be exactly similar in duration, intensity, and law, 
the sound produced is perfectly uniform and sustained, and has that pecu- 
liar and pleasing character to which we apply the term musical. In 
musical sounds there are three principal points of distinction, the pitch, 
the intensity, and the quality. Of these, the intensity depends on the 
violence of the impulses, the quality on their greater or less abruptness, 
or, generally, on the law which regulates the excursions of the molecules 
of air originally set in motion. The pitch is determined solely by the 
frequency of repetition of the impulse, so that all sounds, whatever be 
thdr loudness or quality, in which the elementaiy impulses occur with the 
same frequency, are at once pronounced by the ear to have the same pitch, 
or to be in unison. It is the pitch only of musical sounds whose theory 
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is sttseeptible of exact reasoning, and on this the wbole doctrine of har- 
monics ia founded. Of their quWities and the molecular agitations on 
which they depend, we know too little to subject them to any theoretical 
discussion. 

" The means by which a series of equidistant impulses, or, to speak 
more generally, by which an initial impulse of a periodical nature — can be 
produced mechanically, are eitremely various. Thus if a toothed wheel 
be turned round with uniform velocity, and a steel spring be made to bear 
agwnst its circumference with a constant pressure, each tooth, as it passes, 
will receive an equal blow from the spring, and the number of such blows 
per second wiU be known, if the velocity of rotation and the number of 
teeth in the wheel be known. 

" The late Professor Bobson deriaed an instrument in which a current 
of air passing through a pipe was alternately intercepted and permitted to 
pass by the opening and shutting of a valve or stopcock. When this was 
performed with sufficient frequency (which could only be done, we pre- 
sume, by giving a rapid rotatoiy motion to the stopcock by wheelwork,) 
a musical tone was produced, whose pitch became more acute as the alter- 
nations became more frequent. This is precisely tlie principle of the 
Sirene of Baron Cagniard de la Tour.'*'^ In this elegant instrument the 
wind of a bcUows is emitted through a small aperture, before which re- 
volves a circular disc, pierced with a certain number of holes arrmiged in 
a circle concentric with the axis of rotation, exactly equidistant from each 
other, and of the same size. Sec. The orifice, through which the air passes, 
is so situated, that each of these holes, during the rotation of the disc, 
shall pass over it and let through the air, but the disc is made to revolve 
so near the orifice, that in the intervals between the holes it shall act as a 
cover and intercept the air. If the holes be pierced obliquely, the action 
of the current of air alone wdl set the disc in motion : if perpendicular to 
the sur&ce, the disc must be moved by wheelwork, by means of which its 
velocity of rotation is easily regulated and the number of impulses may be 
exactly counted. The sound produced is clear and sweet, like the human 

(23.) ProaoUQced, Ranyu dakTui; the method adopted here, and in other ciuea, 
for exhibiting the pronunciation of woida canioe he fully explained till Part II. chap. 
I, of this work, to which the reader ia therefore referred ; we have, however, preferred 
giving the pronunciation where we thnught that the mere English reader might expe- 
rience any difficulty. For Greek words we have always given two pronunciations ; 
fine, the one now in use at Eton, and secondly, the one now in use at Athens; we 
prefer the latter, but the former will generally be found the only pronunciation intel- 
ligible to Engliahmen; where we only give one pronunciation, an Etonian and Athe- 
nian would pronounce alike. 
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voice. If, instead of a single aperture for transmitting the air, there be 
several, so disposed in a drcle of equ^ dimension with that in which the 
hdes of the disc are situated, that each shall be opposite to one corres- 
ponding bole when at rest, these will all form soonds of one pitch, and 
being heard together wiU reinforce each other. The Sirene sounds squally 
when plunged in water and fed by a current of that fluid as in air ; thus 
proving that it is the number of impulses alone, and nothing depending 
on the nature of the medium in which the sonnd is excited, that influences 
our appreciation of its pitch. 

" In general, whatever cause produces a succession of equidistant im- 
pulses on the ear, causes the sensation of a musical sound, whether such 
periodicity be a consequence of periodical motions in the origin of the 
sound, or of the mode in which a single impulse is multiplied in its con- 
veyance to the ear. For example, a series of broad palisades set edge- 
ways in a line directed from the ear, and equidistant from each other, 
will reflect the sound of a blow struck at the end of the line nearest 
the auditor, producing a succession of echoes, which (by reason of the 
equidistance c^ the palisades] reach his ear at equal intervals of time 
(=2x^[^i^s^/")'**' *°^ "i^> therefore, produce the effect of a num- 
ber of single impulses originating in one point. Thus a musical note will 
be produced whose pitch corresponds to a number of vibrations per second, 
equal to the quotient of the velocity of sound by twice the distance of the 
palisades. 

■■ A similar account may be given of the singing sound of a bullet, or 
other missile, traversing the air with great rapidity. The bullet, being in 
a state of rapid rotation, and not exactly alike in all its parts, presents, 
periodically, at equal intervab of space and time, some protuberance or 
roughness, first to one side, then to the other. Thus, an interruption to 
the uniformity of its mode of cutting throi^h the air is periodically pro- 
duced, and reaches the air in longer or shorter equal intervals of time, 
according as the rectilinear velodty of the bullet bears a greater or less 
ratio to the velocity of its rotation about its axis. 

" The echoes in a narrow passage, or apartment, of regular figure, being 
r^ularly repeated at equal very small intervals, always impress the ear 
with a musical note ; and this is, no doubt, one of the means which blind 

(24.) Tbua, suppose Iht palisades lo be (wo teet apart, and the velocity of mimd 
1090 teet in » Mcond, die interval of time wiU be 2 X t^ or itIVii ■" TTT "'' " 
■econd. There nill, therefore, be about 272 impulaea in a second, and the note will 
be rather sharper than the middle C on a piano-forte, orC on the liist leger line below 
for the treble clef, which aniwen to 256 vibrations in a second. 
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persons have of judging of the size and shape of any room they happen 
to be in. But the most ordinary ways in which musical sounds are 
acited and maintained, consist in setting in mbration elastic bodies, 
whether fleiible, as stretched atrings or membranes, or rigid, as steel 
springs, beHs, glasses, &c., or columns of air of determinate length in- 
closed in pipes. All such vibrations consist, in a regular alternate motion, 
to and &o, of the particles of the vibrating body, and are performed in 
strictly equal portions of time. Tbey are, therefore, adapted to produce 
musical sounds by communicating that regularly periodic initial impulse to 
the aerial molecules in contact with them which such sounds require."''') 

Classi^ing the instruments according to the means of producing the 
vibration, we have, from the stretched string, the violin and its varieties, 
the guitar, harp and its varieties, piano-forte and its varieties ; Irom tbe 
membrane, the drum, tambourine, &c. ; from springs, the harmonica and 
its varieties (seraphine, accordion, concertina, &e.) ; boni solid metal, 
bells, cymbals, triangle, &c. ; from glass, musical glasses, &c. ; from 
columns of air, flute, trumpet, horn, bassoon, trombone, serpent, ophi- 
cleide, organ pipe, flageolet, clarionet, &c. " The most usnal means of 
exciting the vibrations of a column of air in a pipe is by blowing into, or 
lather over it, either at its open end, or at an orifice made for the pmpose 
at the side, or by introducing a small current of air into it, through on 
i^)ertureof a peculiar construction, called a reed, provided with a "tongue," 
oi flexible elastic plate, which nearly stops the aperture, and which is 
attemately forced away by the current of aii, and returns by its elasticity, 
thus produdng a continual and r^ularly periodic series of interruptions 
to the uniformity of the stream, and, of course, a sound in the pipe cor- 
responding to their frequency. Except, however, the reed be so con- 
structed as to be capable of vibrating in unison, or nearly so, with, at 
least, one of the modes of vibration of the column of air in the pipe, the 
sound of the reed only will be heard, the resonance of the pipe will not 
be called into play, and the pipe will not apeak; or will speak but feebly 
and imperfectly, and yield a iaise tone."***' 

In all these cases, the modes of producing vibrations are the device of 
man ; we must now turn to the contemplation of the most perfect and 
beautiful of instruments, the organ of the voice. Its construction is diffi- 
cult to appreciate, but the preceding observations are suf&cient to teach us 
to admire even where we cannot comprehend it. It is only by thus com- 
paring the results of man's ingenuity with the works of nature, which 
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seem to have existed in their present perfection from the beginning, that * 
we can properly reaUse both the greatness and littleness of man's intellect ; 
its greatness in what it has achieved, its littleness in the inuncaaursble 
distance between \U works and its Creator's. 

The following is Sir John Herschell's condensed account of the organ 
of the voice. 

" Almost every animal has a voice or cry peculiar to itself, originating 
in an apparatus destined for that purpose, of more or less complesity. 
The voice is most perfect and varied in man and in birds, which, however, 
differ extremely in the degree in which they possess this important gift. 
In quadrupeds, it is limited to a few uncouth screams, bellowinga, and 
other noises, perfectly unmusical in their character, while in many birds 
it assumes the fonn of musical notes of great richness and power, or even 
of articulate speech. In the human species alone, and that only in some 
rare instances, we find the power of imitating with the voice every imagi- 
nable kind of noise, with a perfect resemblance, and of uttering musical 
tones of a sweetness and dehcacy attainable by no instrument. But in 
all, without eisception, (unless, perhaps, the chirp of the grasshopper, or 
cricket, be one,) the sounds of the voice are produced by a mni xnattu- 
ment, by the column of air contained in the mouth, throat, and anterior 
part of the windpipe, set in vibration by the issue of a stream of air from 
the lungs through a membranous slit in a kind of valve placed in the throat. 
In man and in quadrupeds, this organ is single, but in birds, as M. Savart 
(^' has shewn, it is double, a valve of the kind above mentioned being 
placed at the opening of each of the two great branches into which the 
trachea first divides itself as it enters the lungs, just before they unite into 
one common windpipe. 

" The oi^ans of the voice, in man, consist of 

" 1. The Thorai, t'^J which, by the aid of the diaphragm (''J and the 
twenty-four intercostal ''"J muscles acting on the lungs within, and alter- 
nately compressing and dilating them, performs the oifice of a bellows. 

" 3. The trachea,'*" a cartilaginous"*) and elastic pipe which termi- 

(27.) Pronounced " Savar." 

(28.) " Thorakg," the chest, a Greek word. 

(29.) " Dai-Bfram," the midri^ a Greek term ; " dhia-fraoma," in Modern 
Greek. j 

(30.) Inlaccoirtal ; i»(er, between, coitat, the ribj. \ 

(31.) " Tre-kis," or " trak-iB," Ae alndplpe, from Ihe G^eek r^ax^a (t^kais, 
OT trskhia in M. G.) rouffh ; on account of it« roughness. 

(32.) " KartilBJ-inBB," parlaking of the nature of cartilage ('■ kar-Lilij") or 
gjiilU. 
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nates in the lungs by an infinity of lOots or bronchiie,**^' and whose upper 
extremity is formed into a species of head called the larynx/^' situated in 
the throat, and composed of five elastic cartilages, of which, the uppermost 
is called the epiglottis.l*^) whose office It is to open and shut, like a valve, 
the t4>eitiiFe of the exterior glottis, and which coustitatee the orifice of the 

" 3. Hie epiglottis, where it adheres to the larynx, is also united to 
the tongue, and forms a somewhat concave valve of a parabolic"*' Ibrm, 
whose base is towards the tongue, and which, by ite convexity, resists 
the pressure of the food and liquids as they pass over it in the act of 
swallowing. 

" 4. Wkrhin the larynx, rather above its middle, between the thyroid 
and arytenoid caxtilages,<^') are two elastic ligaments'^) like the parch- 
ment of ft drum slit in the middle, and foraiing an aperture making a right 
angle with the exterior glottis, and which is called the interior or true 
glottis. This slit in adults is about four-fitths of an inch long, and a 
twelfth of an inch broad. This aperture is provided with musdes which 
enlarge and contract it at pleasure, and otherwise modify the form of the 
larynx. 

" S. The tongue, the cavity of the firaces,(^J the lips, teeth, and palate 

(33.) Properly broncUa, from tine Gieek S^hx*" i^^v-]iiv, at noN-khia in 
M. O.) the jdnral dimJauliTe of Sf'VX'^ ^broHkiw qt ttonIuw in H. G.) the thioU- 
The tkroat, dieii, (ermioatce is a vast number of little fJtraali. 

(34.) " LSrioB," Ae EnglUk adsptation of t^e Greek Xi%0'l> viach hat the 
same meaning. 

(35.) The "£p1gl6tia" or "t!pIglQtis" from the Greeli, liri (Spi) and yXumt 
(gliftie, or glottia id M. Q.), the upper opening ot the larynx lituated at the battom 
of the lodgue j-XStt* or yyivaa. (glom or olo»Sa in M. G.) 

(36.) " FSrebSUk," like a parabola (" p&rab'ola"), the curve whidi is formed 
by the panage of any (hii^ projected tbioujli (he air ^ ai water iuuing from a iquirL 

(37.) "Thai-rold" from Sufi^; (thiu-rios, or Ihiteoe- in M. G.), a ihield, and 
ititf (aidoB, or idhoa in U. G.) Tiiemblanee ; a piece of gristle, so called from its 
resemblance to a shield. " It is harder and more promicent in men than women, and 
farms the pomum Adami" (pom'sm ad-wnai), or Adam's apple. The "Sriti'Doid" 
cartilage is Jiinnet ihaped, from i^iraim (Iriutaiun, or ari-tcna in M. G.) a 
funnel, and liAf. 

(38.) " Ligemeot " from Latin, jiyamsntuin, a band, from li^o, to bind. "An 
elastic and strong membrane, connecting the extremities of moveable bones." — 
Hooper, Medical DicUonary. 

(39.) "Posli," Latin torjoBi. 
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with its velum pendulum,^**'i and the umla,^^'' a pendulous, conical, mna- 
cular body, vhich performs the office of a valve between the throat and 
nostrils, as well as perhaps the cavity of the nostrils themselves, are all 
concerned in modifying the impulse given to the breath as it issues from 
the larynx, and producing the varions consonants and vowels, according 
to the different capacities and shapes of their internal cavity. 

" In speaking or singing, the ^ottis, it has been generally supposed, 
performs the part of a reed. The membranes of which it is composed 
being kept at a greater or less state of tension by the muscles with which 
it is provided, mid its opening expanded or contracted according to the 
degree of gravity or accuteneas of the sound to be uttered. But the tone 
thus originally produced by the glottis is sustained and reinforced by the 
column of air in the larynx, throat, and mouth, whose dimensions and 
tigure are susceptible of great variation by the action of the innumerable 
muscles which give motion to this complicated aud intricate part of our 
frame. Thus in a general way we may conceive how the voice is pro- 
duced and modified; but when we would penetrate further into particulars, 
the difficulties presented by the organs of voice are even greater than 
those which beset the investigation of those of hearing. "l*^J 

It is not our purpose to enter into the various theories which have been 
proposed for the solution of the difSculties presented by this interesting 
question; they would be out of place in a popular work like the present, 
and the reader who requires a more complete account of the nature of 
sound is referred to Sir John Herschell's own treatise, from which we 
have already made such lengthy extracts. Some general account of the 
nature of sound, and of the action of the human organs of speech, was 
necessary for the appreciation of the eiperimenta made by Professors 
'Willis and Wheatatone, (which we shall shortly have occasion to specify,) 
and to such we have confined ourselves. 

The general science of sound is called Acoustics^*^) and that portion of 
the science of Acoustics which relates to the voice only, is termed Pho- 

(40.) "VilEm peadiulvm." "The soft palaU. Tlie soft part of (he paUle, 
which forms two Bichaa affixed laterally to tha tongue and pharynx." — Hooper. 
Pharynx, " faring," " The muscular bag at the back part of the mouth." — Hooper. 

(41.) " Yu-viule." Latin diminutive of vva, a grape. 

(42.) HerscheU. ib. parr. 346—352. 

(43.) Or ■' Skaualika," from (he Greek ixtiu (skauo, orakuoinM, Q.), /Aea^ 
whence the atljective oKonrruto; (skau'stikog, or akuatikoB- in M. G.), relating tu 
hiariag. This term being entirely subjective (relating to the sensations of the per- 
ceiver) is highly appropriate. 
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netks.'**) Phonetics'*') is therefore a branch of Acoustics, and treats of 
sounds of a peculiar nature only (namely, articulate sounds/*') produced 
by a peculiar instrument (the human organ of voice). Professor Willis's 
eiperiments tend to shew that the same sonnds may be also produced 
mechankallg,(*'i or, in other words, by a human contrivance, a circum- 
stance greatly tending to give us a clearer idea of their nature. 
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Chapter 2,— ON AETICULATE SPEECH IN GENEEAL. 

It is Impossible for us to suppose those whom we address ignorant of 
reading and writing; bnt it is at the same time difficult for them to form 
a just conception of the real nature of spolcen language, while they habi- 
tually refer it to the confentional symbob by which it is usually indicated 
— we can hardly say, represented. Let them imagine themselves trans- 
forieA to some part of the world where alphabetical writing is unknown, 
as to China. Let them listen to what is uttered. What is it they hearP 
A succession of sonnds, each one being an " undivided unit, which cannot 
properly be said to be compounded of several others, as a written word is 

(44.) "FonStilu," ^omthe Greek fun) (fooi), Ika roine, whence the adjective 
^inTiiEof (fom'tikoa, or foaitilcoB- in M. G,), rslatei to the voice. 

(45.) It 19 prsferuble to consider the names of sciences wbich terminate in ici as 
singular, and not as plural. Id Freacli we have ta pkt/iique, la micantqae, &c., in 
Geimau dia Pht/iik, die Mackanik, &c, all in the renuniae ringular, aniwering to 
our pkyiict, tatchanicit &C. In the words muiic, arilHiHetie, we have also preserved 
the singular form. 

(46.) In Latia, the word arlicului signifies a liula joint, or lint. Sound which 
is arliculaled eonsisls of a number of small fragments linked together. If these 
fragmenli are not perceptibly ditllnct, the effect would be one of continuity, and Ihi 
result would be inarticulate. This may be illustrated thus : if we pla; four conie- 
cutive notes on one itring of a liolin, ilaccalo, or simpl; sjtli a separate bow for 
each, the resulting sounda are atticvtaie; they will be leas no, if the notes be iluTred 
or all played with one bow; but if the finger be alloned to ilide down the finger- 
board from the first to the fourth position, the bow being kept in action, all clearness 
ceases, i. e., the sound becomes fonlinuaui and inarticulate. Articulate is, however, 
by general consent, coniined to ipeach : a man speaks articulately, and oue maa mortf 
articulately tbau another; a beast speaks inartic-ulatdy. ArticulBlc is hence often 
synonymous with distinct Homer calls men ^i^sirif (mfi'opea), from fu'tfa. 
(mairo, or miro in H. G.), I divide, and Si]/ (ops), tke voice, because of the dit- 
tinet fragment! of tound which they utfer in speaking. 

(47.) But not by any mpans so clearly or beautifully as by the human Toirc. 
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of letters. "C Each sound is due to one impulse given to the air by tlte 
org&Qs of voice, and the first and most obvious way of representing these 
Bouuda would be to have a separate character for each separate sound; 
that is, a sign which should direct any one who sees it that he is to give 
the air a similar impulse. The number of these characters would be 
immense, and some means would have to be devised for reducing it. For 
this purpose we must reflect upon the manner in which the complicated 
machine of the human body acts. There is oot a single motion in this 
machine, however simple to outward appearance, which is not really the 
result of the motion of many parts, the individual motions of each part 
being wholly imperceptible. We should therefore conclude, that the im- 
pulse given to the air is the result of the action of numerous portions of 
the human machine ; that the impidses differ from one another only by 
the different manner in which these parts come into action, and that we 
may therefore simplify our representations of these impulses by having 
characters which shall recall the action of each part separately, (or as 
nearly so as may be convenient,) and the number of these actions which 
occur simultaneously. 

A little consideration would shew us that there is one action which is 
common to all the sounds heard, and which in fact constitutes the very 
essence of the sound, — it is the production of voice, the rude clay as it 
were, which is subsequen% moulded Into the various forms of sound 
afterwards perceived. This voice we may easily discover, in a general 
way, is the result of some action in the throat, no matter what.t*' ? How 
tiien are the different modifications produced. By action of the throat, 
and of the cavities of the mouth and its various parts, would be the 
answer which we should almost immediately return. Let us then have 
characters, we might say, to represent these actions; it will not be neces- 
sary to represent the voice itself, because that must be understood 
throughout. 

That such considerations as these originally actuated the &amers of 
alphabets there cannot be much doubt, and if there were, it would be 

(1.) "Dm Wort Iritt in der lebendigen Sprache urapriinglieh als ungetieilto 
Einheit herror ; ea ndrd uicbt eigentUch tiuannnan^aielil aus Lauteu, wis etoft da* 
geichriebini Wort am Bucbslaben. Ent in der Betrachtung letlegen wir da* 
Wort in wmt Elemente, imd nennen dinse SpracAlaule."— Bekker; A<iifiltrliehe 
Grammatik, { 28. 

(2.) In the preceding Ch&ptei vie have givea a short general account d( the part* 
of the human o^uniim, by which the piodaetiau of voice i* effected ; but thi> £■ of 
no importance in the present ciue. We do not now desire to know hou the original 
voice is proiueeil, but how it ii modified when produced. 
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dissipated upon diaooTering tliat the oldeet known alphabets never use 
any characters to represent the Toice, but only such as represent the action 
of the parts of the mouth, &c. upon the yoice. 

There are, however, three kinda of action which should be carefully 
discrunmated ; 

F1E8T, — Where the parts of the mouth, &c. do not touch, and are 

not brought very nearly in contact j 
Second, — Where the parta of the mouth, &c. are really in contact; 
Third, — ^Where the parts of the mouth, &c. are brought eery nearb/ 
in contact, and a small aperture is left through which the voice is 
suffered to escape. 
Again, there are tuo modes in which each of these kinds of action may 
take effect: 

TiRBT, — The voice may be formed simultaneously with the other 

actions; 
Second, — A tchisper (as the sighing of the wind through the trees, 
or more iamiliarly, through a pair of bellows, being independent 
of the action of the larynx) may precede or succeed the formation 
of the voice. 
We have thua learned in a general way how to analyse the spoken 
sounds which we may chance to hear. Each kind and mode of action 
gives rise to a class of modifications of the ori^nal voice-aound, to which 
names have been affixed, as follows : — 
First kind, — Vowels: 

Pirst mode — Simple Vowels. 
Second mode— .^sptraied VoteeU. 
Secokd kind, — Explosive Consonants, or Mufea : 

Krat mode— SpofccR, or Sonorous, or Loquent, or Compreaaed, or 

Vibrated, or Plat, or Thick, or Heavy, or Voice Consonants. 
Second mode — Whispered, or Mute, or Suaurrant, or Uncom- 
pressed, or Simple, or Sharp, or Thin, or Light, or Voiceless 



Third kind, — Continuous Consonants, or Semivocals ; 

First mode — Spoken, or &c. (as before). Consonants. 

Second mode — Whispered, or &c. (as before), Consonants. 

These we shall hereailer consider in detail; it ia enough for the preaent 

that we have learned to separate the compound sounds into several 

articulate sounda, — that is, distinct fragments of aound, forming the Utiles 

of the chains of utterance, — and these articulate sounds into intonations 

and articulations, which terms correspond respectively to the words voice 

and modifications (which we have adopted), although they are not gene- 
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rally used in so strict a senas aa that which we have thought proper to 
BBsigD to these latter phroaes/^J 

We cannot here enter into the question of the origin of speech, or the 
original meaning of uttered sounds; such discussions belong exclusively 
to works upon etymology. t*J Our object ia to investigate the elements of 
tpoken sounds considered as sounds simply, without any reference to the 
ideas which they are intended to recall. It seems scarcely necessary to 
mention anything which is so self-evident, were it not that one of the 
most pertinaciously repeated arguments against the introduction of an 
alphabetical system which shall truly represent the sounds uttered by the 
speaker, is derived from etymology only. This ailment we shall take 
occasion to state at length, and attempt to refut«, in a subsequent chapter. 



Chaptee 3.— on the VOWELS IN GENERAL. 

Wb shall now consider geaerally the first kind of action of the parts of 
the month, mentioned in the last chapter, and the first mode ; that is the 
simple vowels. 

The Phenicians, to whom is ascribed the invention of the alphabet 
from which those used in Europe have been derived, seem only to have 
discriminated three eases ; the/rs(, where the tongue was depressed, and 
the mouth well opened, (this corresponds to the exclamation ah !J ; the 
second, where the aperture of the mouth was greatly diminished by the 
tongue approaching the roof of the mouth whOe the lips were opened 
transversely, (this corresponds to the Scotch word ee for eye) ; and the 
third, where the tongue was depressed, as in the first case, and the lips 
were projected and rounded (this corresponds to the French word oH, the 

(3.) We apeak ot an articulated ilcelelon, meaning one in which all the JDinla 
have been fastened togelher by some material which auppliei tbe place of the natural 
ligament. Ia the lame way the different madificationB of which we have tpaken 
serve to connect the otherwiae disjointed set of voice eouuda, and hence they may be 
termed arliculatiam; while if we regard the articulations only, (bey are of courae 
incapable of sounding eicept upon being intoned by the voice, whence (he term 
I'nrDnalign is naturally derived, 

(4.) From the Greet fruftoi (eliumoB, and sometimeB neatly elBh-iumoa ; or 
efimoa in M. G.), true; and AaV^K (1V>b> <"' 'oooa in M. G.), ward. The word 
Etymology properly signifies the icienct of tracing looi-iii W thsir true rooU, hut it 
ii ftsquenll; used in a more general aense. 
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echo of the English too^. These three positions were accordingly indi- 
cated by marks, which in the Hebrew language received the names of 
akf, yod, wau.C^i 

Such marks may be executed in a great variety of maimers. The two 
words character and letter, which we employ in English for those parti- 
cular marks which represent the elements of speech, have reference to the 
two most obvious ways of making them, either by engraving'-^i or by 
3tnearingOi some pigment upon any prepared surface. 

We shall henceforth employ the word letter in the signification of a 
mark made to ituUcate a certain position of the parts of the mouth, 
necessary for a peculiar modification of the voice ; and by the phrase, the 
sound of a letter, we shall designate the result of this action upon the 
voice. 

The three letters, called in Hebrew, alef, yod, wan, indicate the central 
and two extreme positions in the first mode of the first kind of the action 
of the parts of the mouth upon the voice, and were all which the inven- 
tors of alphabets thought of discriminating. But between these extreme 
positions lie an infinite number of others, and the subtlety of our organs 
is such that we are able to gUde by ahnost imperceptible degrees, from 
one position to another, and to each position will of course correspond a 
different modification of the voice. 

Of the difference of these modifications we can only judge by contrast. 
Hence arise two sources of fallacy ; either, the ear becomes confused after 
hearing one sound repeated after another several times in succession, and 
loses the power of distinguishing between them ; or, it becomes so alive 
to the eflfeets of contrast that it hears a distinction where the less culti- 
vated ear is not aware of any. Slight differences which occur in speaking, 

(5.) Theae names are written according to the Bjstem in Port II, chap. I. IVau 
ia pronounced wow. The use of marka was obyioua enough, aa the timpleBt method 
of tecalliog Bounds and ideas; hut inasmuch as it ia much more difficult to analyse 
lounda than it ia to conceive thougbts, marka were necessarily used for the expression 
of ideas (in what ia called ideatogical writing,) long before they were employed as 
npreaenlatiTea of the elements of soimit. 

(6.) From the Greek y^a^ainra (kSriiso, or kharasao in M. G.), I engrave, ia 
derived the substantive y^xgaKtiw (JiiialUir, or kharaktii' in M. G.), properly on 
engraiitr, and hence any thing enjrouen; this is our word character. 

(7.) From the Latin lino (laino), / imear, comes the substantive lUera (lif- 
•nn), a imear, whence our word letter. Engraving waa more obvious than painting, 
and required less preparation ; at the same time it is more durable. It is only when 
paintings are entirely excluded from the effects of (be atmosphere that they can pre- 
sent, after the lapse of cenluriea, the fresh appearance of the Pompeian and Egyptian 
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although marlced enough to form what ia tenned a peculiar pronunciation, 
are not conndered snfficieiit to be distinguished by separate names of 
diaraders, when occurrii^ in the tame kngusge ; while the lame slight 
fstinctions are often of great importance in the pronondatii^i of other 
languages. Thus we pronounce the italicized vowel in "carry" diffe- 
rent^ finm that in " real," but we brieve them to be both essentially the 
same, the only difference being that the second is accented and the first 
unaccented ; and any one who should attempt to distauguish these sounds 
as being essentially different, the unaccented and accented fcmns of two 
B^tante vowels, would most probably be unable to convince an En^sh- 
man of the fact, and would therefore only lose his labour. Nevertheless 
such is undoubtedly the case, and the two sounds aie distinguished by 
different characters (y and i respectively) in Polish, and also (by other 
forma) in Bussian, and, we believe, all other Slavonic langtu^es. It 
would be unvrise to attempt to malce a distinction in English, because th'^ 
distinction ia -oat felt and therefore not strictly observed. 

f What points of the scale ought we then to ma^, ia a question which 
may well be raised, and might, we think, be as justly asked of the sounds 
produced by drawing a violin bow across a string, stopped at different 
places by the fingers. There are an infinite aumber of placea where the 
finger may rest, tut only a certain number of them are designated by the 
notes of music. Aa regards music, it may be smd, the distances can be 
fortunately made the subject of mathematical investigation, and can be 
therefore accurately fixed, as they correspond to certm fixed numbers of 
vibrations which the stmig has to perform in a second of time. But, 
P how are the numbers of these vibrations themselves fixed. Ws are here 
thrown back upon the ultimate resource, — the feeling for the propriety of 
sound, — an entirely subjective standard, varying with each individual.<^' 

(8.) To lliia it may be objected, that each individual arrives at the name con- 
duiian Tespecting the proper number of vihrationa. This is an error, as may be 
ghewn in two ways. First, those who have not been properly tutored, rarely succeed 
at first in hitting the divisions of the scale, which depend upon the pro^urliDn which 
the numbers ot vibrations bear to each other ; it Is only a IW persons who hare been 
so framed ai lo lutuidvely strike out those divisions, vhich by the common consent 
o( the experienced is esteemed the beat. Again, even where there is perfect agree- 
ment respecting the relativa number of vibrations, there is a difference respecting (he 
abiolutt number ; as may be remarlced on a great scale in the difierences of the pitch in 
use at the Italian Opera in Paris and in London, and the London Philharmonic Concerts 
and (hat established by Prof. HuUah. A]], except the lut, are purely the result of 
individual caprice. Again it may be objected, that there is a natural arrangement, 
due entirely to (he relations of a tew simple numbers; the extent to which this {i 
true or false can only be determined by accurate calculations, for which the reader ia 
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It ia impossible that any po-son in analysing sounds can do more than 
analyse his own aensations. In proposing characters for sounds, he pro- 
poses characters which represent certain of his sensations, which sensa- 
tions nuky never occur in any other individual.'') ? How then can we 
hope to rend^ this subjectivity objective."" We cannot do it perfectly 
without the aid of a machine. The most accurate description of the posi- 
tion of the parts of the mouth will not suffice, if only for this reason, that 
as there are no two persons of precisely the same features or stature, so 
we may reasonably conclude that no two persons possess organs of voice 
of precisely the same fiDrm and calibre/''^ and of this idea the vast diffe- 
rence in the quality of voices, is a corroboration. It is easy to say, 
"make a string vibrate in air, 512 times in a second, and you will expe- 
rience the sensation represented by the musical note C, on the third space, 
treble clef.""" If we could say, " draw out a pipe to the length of 4^ 
iliidies, and vocalize it, you will experience the sound represented by o," 
we shoidd have the same certainty as to spoken sounds. This U what 
Prof. Willia ha* to a certain extent accomplished. 

These remarks will tend to shew the great importance of constructing 
successful speaking machines, raising them far above the grade of simple 
curiosities, and placing them in the rank of necessaries for human im- 
proeement. At present if we wish to acquire any new sounds, ? what is 
the process which we have to undergo. We first obtain some person 
who, ice hope, is o^ble of producing them, (a professor of languages, — 
and how often is our hope deceived 1} ; we request him to pronounce the 
sounds over and over again, trying at the same time to imitate them our- 

referred lo Henchell on SauHD, pur. 20S — 265, " Of mnucal intervals, of hannoDy 
knd tempentmcnt." We have been induced Co dtrell on tbe nibjediTe fbundstion of 
muiic, u well u of the vowel saanda, becaoae, conceiving sound u Kimething ex- 
traneooa (objective), we aie too apt to im^ne tbat the Uwa which govern it tae 
aim entirely objective. 

(9.) As, lo take an eitreme case, aenaalians of aatlnd in one bam deal 

(10.) Tbe reader must by tbia time have become familiar with the worda lui- 
jtctiva and oijtetiet, lately introduced into English from tbe German phitoaopbical 
nomenclature. They may be explained thus: all thinga may be divided into seoia- 
tion* and their causes ; tbe first have reference to the individual or luhject only, ths 
rest are entirely extraneous and farm Che abjecti of his sensationa. Those things are 
mbjeetivt then, which relate to the ns (ich) ; and objectivt, which relate Co Ibe not- 
ma (nichtich), according (o Kant's phraseology. 

(11.) " KUiber," properly " KaUbr," French, fbr the " boie af a cannon;" and 
hence "c^iacity of mind," &c. Mr. Smart says, that it is accented "Kal'iber" in 
the first, and " KSIiber" in the second sigoification. 

(12.) This ia Ibe (est by which the pilch of Proteasot Hullah's tuning foilis is 
detemJned. 
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selves, and submitting the sound produced to bis judgment. If this 
person were sure of prodadng tbe required sound each time, with uner- 
ring accmacy, nothing better could be desired, but we shall hardly find 
any one who can pronounce any single word twenty times in. saccession 
with perfect identity of tone and manner, so that a foreigner (persons 
unaccustomed to the sound are the only fair judges,) would feel sure that 
he had tbe same standard to imitate. Great practise may enable the 
speaker to pronounce a word in precisely tbe same manner, each time 
that he employs it, but it is a feat which not one in a thousand can 
execute. We speak feelingly upon this point owing to tbe numerous 
disappointments we have oiffselves esperienced, and the great diiBculty 
we have encountered in obtaining musters who either viould or could 
discriminate sounds with sufficient accuracy for our purpose. Here then 
we see the necessity for a speaking machine, of a character, indeed, greatly 
superior to anything which has as yet been constructed, and we cannot 
but express an earnest hope that those whose accurate and well tutored 
organs of hearing and mechanical genius qualify them for the task, will 
not neglect it. Enough has been done to prove its practicability, let ua 
hope that the present century will see it executed. 

We shall now proceed to give an account of the experiments of Profes- 
sors WiUis and Wbeatstone, premising tbe following definitions. The 
sound heard when tbe voice is modified by the first mode of the first kind 
of action of the voice is termed a vomel ; the letter which recalls this 
peculiar modification is tbe vowel sign. By tbe phrase " the vowel a," 
we mean the vowel represented by a ; by tbe " vowel sign a," we mean 
the letter or sign a itself. 

" The vowels," says Prof. Wheat8tone,('*l " are formed by the voice, 
modified, but not interrupted, by the various positions of the tongue and 
lips. Their differences depend on the proportions between the aperture 
of tbe lips and the internal cavity of tbe moutb, which is altered by the 
diiferent elevations of the tongue." This definition accurately accords 
with that wliich we have given. 

The followmg extract contains so much of Prof. Willis's paper<'*' aa 
bears upon this subject. We have given it at great length because tbe 
original paper bemg published in a set of philosophical transactions is not 
easily procured by those who may feel an interest in tbe subject. 

(13.) Loudon and Weatminater Review, Oct. 1837, p. 31. 

(14,) On Ike Vowel Soundt, and on Read Organ-Pipei, read 24tli Nov. 1838, 
and 16tli March, 1629, before the Cambridge Philoaophical Society (in whose pte- 
■eace all ihe experiments were perfotmed,) and prmted in their trmuactionB; vdL 3, 
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" The generslil; of writers who have treated oe the vowd sounds, 
appear never to have looked beyond the vocal organs for their origin. 
Apparently assnining the actual forms of these organs to be essential to 
their production, they have contented themselves with describing with 
minute precision the relative positions of the tongue, palate, and teeth, 
peculiar to each vowel, or with giving aocnrate measarements of the cor- 
responding separation of the lips, and of the tongue and uvula, considering 
vowels in fact more in the light of physiological Junctions of the human 
body, than as a branch of acoustics. 

" Some attempts, it is true, have been made at various times to imitate 
by mechanical means the sounds of the human voice. Friar Bacon, Al- 
bertua Magnus, and others, are said to have constructed machines of this 
Und, but they was probably mere deceptions, like some contrivances 
which may be found in the works of Kircher, and other writers of the 
same description .0^) The Abb€ Mical (according to BivaroK'^)) made 
two colossal heads which were capable of pronouncing entire sentences, 
but the artist having destroyed them in a fit of disappointment at not 
receiving his expected reward from the government, and having left no 
trace of their construction, we are left completely in the dark, as to the 
means employed by him to produce the different sounds. He died about 
the year 17S6. The only attempts which have a claim to a scientific 
character, are those of Kratzenstein and Kempelen ;f^'> these gentlemen 
were both occupied about the year 1770, in the mechanical imitation of 
the voice, and have both in the most candid manner disclosed the means 
employed by them, and the results of their esperiments, the first in a 
prize essay presented to the Academy of Petersburg in 1780,''*J and the 
tise.n9) 



(15.) " Kircber, Muiurgia, p. 303. Bp. WilkinB, Dadalvt, p. 104. SchoUna, 
Mechanica. Hyd. Pneum., p. 240, and Magia Univ. II, 155. B. Porta, Magia 
Nat. p. 287. The InviiibU Girl waa a contrivance of this kind; Bee Nich. Jawm. 
1802, p. 56, 1S07, p. 69." The Inni.ibU Girl i» described and explained in Brew- 
ster, Nalurat Magie, pp. 161—164. Kircher is pronounced "Klribsr." 

(16.) " RivBTOl, Diicourj jur I'Univerialili de la langue Franfaite. Borgnis, 
TraiU dei' Machines Imiialivei, p. 160." Mical, RivaroI^Mikfil, Bivarfil, re- 
Bpectively. 

(17.) " KrdtB-anabtttin'," and " Kemp'alsc.*' 

(18.) " The abstract ot tbis Essay nill be found in the Act. Ar.ad. Petrop. for 
1780, and the vhole Essa; in the Journal de Physique, vol. 21. See also Young's 
Nat. Phil. I, p. 783." 

(19.) " Le Micanitme de la paroU luini de la description d'une Machine par- 
lanfe, par ai. de Kempelen; Viertne, 1791. Dr. Darwin must also be reckoned 
among the mechanical imitators of speech; see Darwin's Temple of Nature, 1803, 
Note XI." 
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" SratzenBtein's attempts were limited to the production of the vowels 
a, e, 0, u, t,(^> by means of a reed of a novel uid ingenious construction 
attached to certain pipes, some of them of most grotesque and complicated 
figuie, for which no reason is ofTerred, save that experience had shewn 
these forms to be the best adapted to the production of the sounds in 
question. 

" Kempelen's treatise abounds with original and happy iUoatrations, 
and the author is no less remarkable for his ingenui^ and success, than 
for the very lively and amusing way in which he has treated his subject. 
None of these writers, however, have succeeded in deducing any general 
principles. 

" Kempelen's mistake, Lite that of ereiy other writer on this subject, 
appears to lie in the tacit assumption, that every illustration is to be 
sought for in the form and action of the organs of speech themselves,(*'> 
which, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, can never, I con- 
tend, lead to any accurate knowledge of the subject. It is admitted by 
these writers,'"} that the mouth and its apparatus was constructed for 
other purposes besides the production of vowels, which appear to be 
merely an inradental use of it, every part of its structure being adapted to 
further the first great want of the creature, his nourishment. Besides, 
the voweb are mere affections of sound, whiidi are not at all beyond the 
reach of human imitation in many ways, and not inseparably connected 
with the human organs, although they are most perfectly produced bj 
them : just so, musical notes are formed in the laiynx in the highest pos- 
sible purity and perfection, and our best musical instruments offer mere 
humble imitations of them ; but whoever dreamed of seekiag from the 
larynx an explanation of the laws by which mumcel notes are governed. 
These considerations soon induced me, upon entering on this investigation, 
to lay down a different plan of operations ; namely, neglectJi^ entirely 

(20.) " t use these letters throughout with the continental prommciation." By 
this, Professor Willis means that these vowels represent the louods expressed by the 
italic letters in " psalm, there, bone, rule, pique," respectively. 

(21.) " Kempelen's definition of a vowet, for instance, is deduced entirely from 
the organs of speech, ' Une voyelle est daiic uit son de la voix qui est conduit par la 
languo aux liSvres, qui le laissent eartii par leur ouverture. La difference d'une 
Toyelle & I'autre n'est produite que par le passage pins on moins lar^e que la langue 
ou les Miwiea, on bien cei deux parties ensemble accordent ft ia voix.' Ij 106." [' A 
Tonel, then, is merely the sound of the voice, that is conducted by the tongue to the 
lips, which allow it to escape at theii opening. The difference betveea the vowels is 
merely produced by the narrowing or widening ot the passage left for the voice by 
the tongue or lips, or both.'] 

(22.) "Kempelen, { 98." 
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the organs of apeech, to detenuine, if passible, by experiments upon the 
usual acoustic instruments, what forms of cavities or other conditions, are 
essential to the production of these sounds, aff«r which, by comparing 
these with the various positions of the human organs, it might be possible, 
not only to deduce the explanation uid reason of theit various positions, 
but to separate those parts and motions which are destined for the per- 
formance of theit other functions, &om those which are immediately pecu- 
liar to speech (if such euat). 

" In repeating experiments of this kind, it must also be kept in mind. 
that the difference between the vowels, depends entirely upon contrast,^*') 
and thai they are therefore best distinguished by quick transitions from 
one to the other, and by not dwelUi^ Sar any length of time upon any 
one of them. A simple trial will convince any person, that even in the 
human voice, if any given vowel be prolonged by singing, it soon becomes 
impossible to distii^^h what vowet it is. 

" Vowels are quite a different affection of sound fi^m both pitch and 
quality, and must be carefully distinguished irom them. By quality, I 
mean that property of sound by which we know the tone of a violin from 
that of a flute or of a tnunpet. Thus we say, a man has a clear voice, a 
nasal voice, a thick voice, and yet his vowels are quite distinct from each 
other. Even a parrot, or Mr. Punch, in speaking, will produce A's and 
O's and E'a, whidt are quite different in their qualitt/ from human vowels, 
and which are nevertheless distinctly A's and O's and E's. Agdn, as to 
pitch, all the vowels may be sung upon many notes of the scale, but of 
this more hereafter. * ♦ * * 

(23.) " EempeUn has rcmaiked [hia with his uaual acuteness. Describing cms 
of his early experimBDld, vith a mochiae" resembliDg a nine-gliuB, the handle of 
which ii perforated and provided with a reed, " from which he obtained some of 
the vowek by coyering its mouth with Ms left hand; he saji, ' J'obtiiis d'abord 
divenea vo^elles, suiiant que j'ouTrois plus ou moin la main gauche. Mais cela 
a'amvoit que lorsque je faiaois rapidoment de suite direra mon-vemena avec la maitt 
et les doiglB. Loraqu'au contraire Je conseirois pendant qurlque lema la mtme 
position quelconque de la main, il me paroiaBoit que jc n^entendoia qu'un A. Je 
tirai bient6t de ceci la cona^uence, que lea aona de la parole ne devienaent bien 
diatincta, que par la propoition qui eziate entr'eui, et qu'ils n'obtieiuient leur parbite 
cloTtS que dans la liaiaon dea mots entiera et dea phiaaea.' p. 400." [' I began bf 
obtaining several Towela, in proportion as I covered the opening more or less with 
my left hand. But I could not obtain them except I changed the positions of my 
hand and Gngera in rapid succession. If I retained my hand in any one poaition for 
any length of lime, I eeemed to bear nothing but A. I was not alow in dedudng 
firom thia, that the aounds of speech ace only rendered distinct by the relation exist- 
ing between them, and do not become perfectly clear, till they ate coDnected into 
entire words and phrases.'] 
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" It 13 agreed on all hands that the construction of the oi^ns of speech 
so far resemble a reed organ-pipe, that the sound is generated by a ribra- 
tory apparatus in the larynx, answering to the reed, by which the pitch 
or number of vibrations in a given time is determined; and that this 
sound is afterwards modified and altered in its quality, by the cavities of 
the mouth and nose, which answer to the pipe that organ builders attach 
to the reed for a similar purpose. Accordingly, the whole of the pheno- 
mena which I am about to describe will be found to result from the ap- 
plication of reeds to pipes and cavities of different and varying magnitude. 

" Now it is important to the success of these experiments, that the 
tone produced by the reed should be as smooth and pure as possible. 
The coarse tone of the common organ reed completely unfits it for the 
purpose, and hence we find both Kempelen and Eratzenstein endeavour- 
ing to ameliorate it. Kempelen made the tongue of ivory, and covered 
its under side, as well as the portion <d the reed against which it beat, 
with leather. Kratzenstein succeeded better, by introdudi^ a most im- 
portant improvement in its construction. Instead of allowing the tongue 
to beat upon the edge of the reed, he made it exactly to fit the opening, 
leaving it just freedom enough to pass in and out during its vibrations.'**) 
By this construction, when carefully executed, the tone of the reed ac- 
quires altogether a new character, becoming more like the human voice 
than any other instrument we are acquainted with, besides possessing 
within certain limits the useM quality of increasing its loudness, with an 
increased pressure of air, without altering its pitch. 

" All the reeds I have made use of are constaructed on this principle, in 
one or other of the forms represented in figures 4 and 5. There are all 




(24.) "Botli Uieae Gipedienta arc mentioned by M. Biot (Fhyiique II.); but 
he ba$ sseribed the fintto M. Hamel (p. 170), and the aecond to M. Geni4 (p. 171), 
being apparently not at all aware of the existence of these memoirs of Kratzensfeiti 
and Kempelen. There can be very Utile doubt but ibat Kratzenstein is to be re- 
ganfed as the true inventor of this aiche libTe," [ansb Ebr, uncon_fined reed]. 
■' Thi« paper wai published ia 1780. See Young's Nal. Fh., vol. 1, p. 783." 
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attached to blocks fgk furnished with a circular tenon'^)^, by which 
they can be fitted into the different pieces of apparatus * * *. In 
fig. i, ab is a toi^e of thin brass fised firmly at its upper extremity a, 
but capable of vibrating freely in and out of a rectangular aperture in the 
side of a small brass tube or reed ced,^^) which it very nearly fits. This 
is the original construction of Eratzenstein. In fig. 5, ab is the toi^e, 
attached at a, and capable of vibratii^ through an aperture, which it very 
nearly fits, in a brass plate screwed to the upper surface of the block. 
This is similar to the construction of the Mundharmonkon or MoUna, 
lately introduced into this country from the Continent, but it appears to 
have been originally suggested by Dr. Eobson.t")" 

After verifying Kempelen's experiments. Prof. Willis found that by 
making the bell (see Note 33) shallower, and covering it by a piece of 
wood instead cJ the hand, he could produce all the five vowels, in this 
order XJ, 0, A, E, I. "CyUndrical, cubical, and other shaped cavities," 
he continues, " answered as well, under certain restrictions^ but I forbear 
to dwell on this form of the experiment because subsequent ones have 
rendered this more intelligible, and I merely mention it to shew the steps 
by which I was led from Kempelen's original experiment. 

*' The success of this attempt induced me to try the effect of cylindrical 
tubes of different lengths, and for the more complete investigation of this 
case, I constructed the apparatus represented in figures 7 and 8. T V is 




(26.) " This brass tube U tbe reed, I believe, in the modern langusge 
of orgsD builders, and ab ibe tongue; but the term reed is oftoD applied 
to the whole macliine, and as encli I have used it in tbis paper. In fact, 
in its primitive form, I suspect the whole was cut out of a single piece of 
reed or cane near a joint, as in figure 6, which ia copied Irom Barrington's 
drawing of the reed of the AnglesejPVicorn {ArcKaot. IH. 33)." 

(27.) "Art, Musical Trumpet; Enc. Brill., Supplement to the 3 ed., 
1801. Worts IV. 538. Wheatatone in Harmonicoii, Feb. and Mar. 
1829." The most common instrument in which this reed is used is the 

•.ordion; one of the most perfect arraugemenls is that of Wbeatatuoe's Sympho- 

It and Concertina. 
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a tube or porlevent^^i bent at right angles, and connected witk tie wind- 
cliest at the extremity T; this tube ternunatea in a wooden piston F Q, 
provided with a aocket for the reception of the reed B, which is repre- 
sented in its place. A piece of diawn telescope tube, A B C D,, is fitted 
to the piston, which is leathered bo as to be aii-tight, but allows the tube 
to be drawn backwards or ftawards, so as to alter the length of the por- 
tion, F B, be^nd the reed at pleasure ; the horizontal position is given to 
the tube to make it more manageable. There are other tubes, E F O H, 
fig. 8, of the same diameter as A B C D, AimiBhed with sockets at E O, 
which fit on to B JD, and their lengths are difieroit multiples of A B.(^> 

" If therefore any reed be fitted to F Q, and the tube A B be gradual^ 
drawn out, it will shew the effect of applying to this reed a cylindrical 
tube of any length firom nothing to A B; then if the tube be pushed back, 
and a joint E F equal to A B be fitted on, a fresh drawing out of the 
tube will shew the effect of any length from A B to double A B, and in 
this way we may go on to any length we please. The results of expe- 
riments with this apparatus I will describe in genial t^ms. 
No. 1. lEA U r AEI lEA U 



Let this line abed represent the length P B of the pipe measured from a, 
and take ab, be, cd, &c. respectivdy equal to the length of the stopped 
pipe in unison with the reed employed ; that is, equal to half the length 
of the sonorous wave of the reed. 

" The lines in these diagrams must, in fact, be considered as measuring 
rods placed by the side of the tnbe A B C D, with their extremity a oppo- 
site to the piston P, the letters and other indications upon them shewing 
the effect produced when the extremity, B, of the pipe reaches the points 
so marked, and the distance, therefore, from these points to a respectively 
being the length of the pipe produdng the effects in question. 

" Now, if the pipe be drawn out gradually, the tone of the reed, re- 
tming its pitch, first puts on, in succession, the vowel qualities, t E AO U ; 
on approaching c, the same series makes its appearance in inverse order, 
as represented in the diagram, and then in direct order again, ^d so on 

(28.) " Ths term portevant ii almji uied for that port of the tube nhich Ii«i 
between the reed and tha mind-cheit; and the term pipe for the portion which ia 
between the reed and the open air." 

(39.) " The inside diuneUr of A B C D ja I^ m., iU length in H ft., and the 
whole length is 12 feet when all the joints an combined." One length is said to be 
a multiple of another, when it contains tbe saute an eitact number of times, hence 
12 f[. is a multiple of 2, 3, 4, G or 1) ft., and so on. 
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in cycIes.WW each cycle being merely the repetition of bd, but the TOwels 
becoming less distinct in each successive cycle. The distance of any 
given vowd bom its lespectiTe centre pointa, a, c, being always the same 
inalL 

No. 2. IBAOU UOAEI lEAOU UOAEI DSAOU. 



" If another reed be tried, whose wave is equal to a, c, (No. 2), the 
centres of the cycles a, c, e, &c., will be at the distance of the sonorous 
wave of the new reed from each other, but the vowel distances eiactly 
the same as before ; so that, generally, if the reed wave ac be twice r 
inches long, and the length of the pipe produdng any given vowel mea- 
sured from o be p inches, the same vowel will always be produced by a 
pipe whose length" is found thus : multiply twice the number of inches 
frj in the reed wave by any whole number, and add (or subtract at plea- 
sure) to (or from) the result the number of inches fvj which the pipe 
must consist of, when measured from a, in order to produce the given 
vowel, or, in mathematical symbols, the length of the pipe " equal 2 nr-^-v, 
or 2nr — o (inches,) n being any whole number, 

" When the pitch of the leed ii high, some of the voweb become im- 
possible. For instance, let the wave of the reed be ac (No. 3), where 
half of tic b less than the wave producing U. 

No. 3. IE A O U 



" In this case, it would be found that the series would never reach 
higher than ; that, on passing b, instead of coming to U, we should 
begin with again, and go through the inverse series. In like manner, 
if stiH h%her notes be taken for the reed, more vowels will be cut off. 
This is exactly the case in the human voice ; female singers are unable to 
pronoonce U and on the higher notes of their voice. For example, 
the proper lei^h of pipe for 0, is that which corresponds to the note 
<"' and beyond this note in singing, it will be found impossible to pro- 
nounce a distinct O. 

(29A). A cycle is pTopeil; a circle, Greek xixT^ti; (kiuklos, oi kiktos in M. G.), 
and is heace uied (br phenomena which recur in regular order. 

(30.) " In speaking of musical notea, I shall deuou their place in the scale hj 
the German tablature. The octave from the teooi o to 6 on the third liue of the 
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" The abort and long U, however, are indefinite in their lengths ; the 
the shortU (as in but'^'i) »eemt to he the natural vowel of the reed}**) 
and as this is but little affected by the pipe except in loudness, betwera 
and b (No. 1) this rowel will be found to prevail through a long space, 
and, upon approaching h, to change gradually into the long U (as in hoot), 
wliich always appears more perfect the longer ah can be made. * • « 

*' The TOwel distances in the first series, that is, those measured from 
a (No. 1), are always rather less than those measured from the centre 
points c, e, &c. This diminution varies with different reeds, and appears 
to be due to some disturbing effect of the reed itself, or the short pipe 
annexed to it, which I have not been enabled as yet to examine so satis- 
&ctoTil; as I could wish. For this reason, I have preferred, in the fol- 
lowing table, obtaining the vowel lengths from the second and third series, 
by bisecting '"*> their respective distances from each other measured across 
c, which appears liable to no such alterations. These lengths, in inches, 
occupy the third column. For want of a definite notation, I have given, 
in the second column, the English word containing the vowel in question. 
The fourth contains the actual note of the musical scale corresponding to 
a stopped pipe of the vowel length, supposing to yield c", which it 
does as nearly as possible. In effect, its length is 4,^ inches, which, 
with BeniomUi's l^' correction,"*' gives four inches for the length of the 
pitch pipe, and this will be found to give c". 

treble a marked once, thus, e, (he nest above, tnice, e", and >o on. As a Btandard 
for pilch, I use ■ pitch pipe, which ia made to sound hj a tmall pair of atlached 
ballowa, yielding a conutant preuure of S^V i"- The internal dimensions are -^^ 
bj -^ in, and 1 foot long. Lumiire ^g in. An attached tcale ia graduated to 
shew the ai^ual length of the pipe (that ia, the distance from the bottom of the pipe 
to the bottom of the piston) in Engliah inchea and decimsli." 

(31.) It will be shewn, in Chap. 5, sections 2 end 3, that it ia belter not to call 
the vowel in but, "short j" the name proposed for this apecies of vowel is "itopped." 
A stopped vowel cannot be prolonged, as a short vowel con, without entirely losing its 
character. We presume that Prof. Willis means to indicate the vowel sound in 
iurr, which may be indefinitely prolonged, and which by almost all writers is con- 
fused with the vowel in but. The words " cur, curry," ^erve to shew the resemblance 
and the difference. 

(32.) The vowel gound in iurr is by many persons termed the natural vowel. 
It is the nearest approach M the unmodified voice ; but voice can no more be prOi- 
duced in an abiolulelt/ unmodified stale, than mailer can exist without /om. 

(326.) Or, halving. 

(33.) " Bemuilji," or " Bemuiyi," in the Parisian pronunciation. 

(34.) " Mtm. Ac. Par., 1768, p. 460. Biol, PAjt. 11., p. 134." 
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I 


m 


^m 


g""' 


E 


prt 


TW 


c'"" 




P»J 


1 


d"-' 


A 


p«i 


lA 


f" 




put 


2A 


d"fl.t 


A° 


paw 


3Tb 


e" 




nought 


8A 


e-flat 





no 


4A 


c" 


U 


tat . 
boot ) 


indefinite 









" I hare foimd this table as correct a general standard as I could well 
expect ; for vowels, it must be considered, are not definite sounds, like 
the different harmonics of a note, bnt, on the contrary, glide into each 
other by almost imperceptible gradations, so that it becomes extremely 
difficult to find the exact length of pipe belonging to each, confused as 
we are by the difference of quality between the artificial (?) and natural 
vowels. Future experiments, in more able hands than mine, will, I trust, 
determine this matter with greater accuracy, and 1 should not even despair 
of their eventuaUj furnishing philologists with a correct measure for the 
shades of difference in the pronunciation of the vowels by different nations." 

" One source of fallacious decision, howcTer, it must be remarked," 
aaya Sir John Herschell,''') after citii^ this table and paragraph, "will 
subsist in its application, in the effect of contrast, on which much of the 
difference between vowels depends. Its influence, indeed, may be traced 
in the above table itself. Thus, Mr. Willis, assisted, no doubt, by the 
contrast arisii^ from frequent, and rapid transition, has been able to dis- 
criminate between the vowel sounds yielded by pipes of the lengths 3^55 
and St'tt, though the sounds in the exempUlying words pato and nought, 
which he has chosen, are so closely allied that we confess our own inabi- 
lity to detect any shade of diffCTence."'"^) 

There are other points in which the above table appears to us to be 
defective, but we think it best to defer our remarks for the present, as 
they will be better understood at a subsequent period. 

Prof. Wheatstone, alter giving a very brief abstract of that portion of 

(35.) Sound, par, 

(36.) " Let the r. 

Daught;, nought, for h: 



■r pronoun™ slowly and distinctly the words paw, gnaw. 
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Prof. Willis's paper, which we liave taken the liberty of printing almoat 
at length, proceeds thus ; '"> 

" Mr. Willis fiirther states that cylinders of the same length ^ve the 
same vowel, whatever be their diameter and figure ; and that so fer as he 
has tried, he has always found that any two canities yielding the identical 
note when applied to the embouchure'^^ of an oigan pipe, will impart the 
same vowel quality to a given reed, or indeed to any reed, provided its 
note be flatter than that of the cavity. 

" From these experiments it is evident that the forma stated by JCratz- 
enstein, as producing diflferent vowels, are perfectly arbitraiy. The entire 
series of vowels can be produced from tubes of either" (any one) " of his 
fcoms by merely changing its dimensions. 

" Mr. Willis finally concludea, from his experiments, that the vowel 
quality, added to any sound, is merely the co-existence of its peculiar not« 
with that sound ; this accompanying note being excited by the successive 
reflections of the original wave of the reed at the extremities of the added 
tube. 

" This view of the matter naturally associates the phenomena ol vowel 
sounds with those of multiple resonance, a subject first investigated by 
Prof. Wheatstone. 

" The phenomena of simple or uniaonant resonance are so well known 
that we need only call attention to one or two of the most striking facts. 
If a vibrating body be brought near a column or volume of air, which 
would be capable of producing the same sound were it immediately caused 
to sound as an organ-pipe or otherwise, then the sound of the vibrating 
body is greatly reinforced, as when an harmonica glass is brought before 
a unisonant cavity, or when a tuning fork is placed at the embouchure of 
a flute, the ^)ertures of which are stopped, so that if blown into, the Ante 
would sound the same note ; in the latter case the experiment is more 
remarkable, as the sound of the tuning fork is scarcely itself audible. The 
same effect takes place when the cavity of the mouth is adjusted so as to 
be in unison with the tuning fork. 

" We now come to the new facts of resonance : a column of air will 
not only enter into vibration, when it is capable of producing the lame 
sound as the vibrating body which causes the resonance, but also, when 
the number of the vibrations which it is capable of making" (in a given 
time; say one second,) " is any simple multiple of that of the original 
sounding body," the time for which the number of vibrations is reckoned 

(37.) London and WeilmiiuItT ReoUiii, Oct., 1837, pp. 34—37. 
(38.) " AQba<h^," opening, or moulh -piece. 
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being of coitrae the same in either case, " or, in other words, if the Bound 
to which the tube is fitted is any harmonic of the or^nal somid. 

" For instance, if a tuhe cbsed at one end by a moveable piston is 
taken, and its len^h adjusted to six inches, it will resound as an unison 
to a C tuning fork ; and if we shorten the length (rf the tube to three 
inches, the unison will no longer be reciprocated, but its octave will be 
heard. The same effect is produced by altmng the cavity of the mouth. 

" By placing a vibrating lamina'^*) which produces a lower sound than 
can be obtained fixim a tuning fork, the tongue of a Jew's harp, for in- 
stance, and successively adjusting the column of air so as to be one-half, 
one-fourth, one-filth, &c., of the column reciprocating the fundamental 
sound, the octave, twelfth, double octave, seventeenth, &c., will be pro- 
duced. The relative numbers, considering the vibrations of the tongue" 
of the Jew's harp, "as unity, are 1, 3, 3, 4, B, &o. The mouth produces 
precisely the same effect as this changeable tube does, and all the beauti- 
ful sounds which Mr. Eulenstein'^*' manages with so much skill are pro- 

(39.) " Laiu'lm," or thin plate, si a metallic ipring, jlc. 

(40.) Karl Eulenstan (=Karl Oilanahtain-) w»i born in the year 1802, at Hed- 
broQii (=HailbrOD), m (he kingdom of Wurtemberg (— VAr-tambeis). Hi» parents 
were engaged in business on a small scale, bat he lost hia father while still a child. 
At seven, he vas put la school, where he received instruction in music as a chorister. 
Hii mother was opposed to his devoting himself lo music, a passion for which was 
very early developed, end apprenticed him to be prepared (or the office of clerk, and 
subsequently to a bookbinder, in neither of vihich places did he stop many weelu. 
Finally, he was apprenticed to a dealer in hudvare goods, whose wife (that toon 
became sole mistress, by the death of her husband) had a great diitasts for music, 
and insisted upon his giving up all his instruments, violin, Sageolet, French horn. 
Among other hardvare articles, however, Ibis lady dealt in Jew's harps, and Eulen- 
alein tried to solace himself, fat the want of other instrnmenls, by performing upon 
Ihia, which be did at night, and frequently under the bed clothes, for f^ar of his 
mistress discovering him. " One night, he fell asleep with a Jew's harp in his mouth, 
and was awakened by a scratch in the (ace from (he point of the spring. To remedy 
this inconvenience in future, he covered it with a little sealing-wax. This he found 
altered the pitch; and, by means of loading the end of the tongue more or less 
heavily, he tuned a series o( harps with the greatest nicety, and was thus enabled to 
command a very extendve scale, and (o modulate, with surprising truth and accuracy, 
into every variety of key." A( leng(b, his mother permitted him (o go and seek his 
(brtunes as a musician. For a longtime he met with little or no encouiogemeut, aod 
in Paris was reduced to great distress, till M. Stockhausen (^Shtakhan-Ean), " the 
husband of (he celebrated singer, ' talked him about,' and succeeded in procuring 
him •eveiol profitable engagements wi(h his Jew's harp, and fairl; set him afloat 
again." He then came to London, but had again no success, till patronized by the 
Duke of Gordon, ((hen Marquis of Huntley.) Alter a successful season, he returned 
la Heilbronn, where he studied music, and labored diligently at (he guitar. In 1828, 
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duced bj this means ; they are multiple resonances ot the ccdumn of air, 
and not the vibrations of the" (metallic) "tongue itself, aa was formeil; 
supposed. 

" Similar results are obtained when the vibrating tongue of an .£oEina 
is brought before a tube, and its length ia altered, and this case resembles 
Mr. Willis's arrangement. The same multiple resonances are produced 
also when the cavity of the mouth ia substituted for the tube. In these 
cases the limdameutal sound is louder than when the tongue of the Jew's 
harp was employed. The sound of the laiynx itself may be substituted 
for that of the vibrating tongue, and similar harmonic sounds will be 
heard ; this experiment may easily be made by placing a piston tube be- 
fore the mouth, while the voice continues to sound rather a low note. 
About two years ago (1835 ?) a young man named BJchmond exhibited 
a novel kind of musical performance with the voice : on examining the 
circumstances under which the sounds were produced, it was ascertained 
that the continued sound or drone was produced by the iarynt and that 
he had acquired the art of adjusting the cavity of the mouth so as to fit 
it for resounding to any multiple. In this way he was able to command 
these subordinate sounds in any succession, and even to dwell upon them ; 
and he could thus perform a great number of airs. 

" Some kind of sounds are better suited to produce these multiple re- 
sonances than others, and it is a universal fact, that wherever these subor- 
dinate sounds can be distinguished, there also the vowel qualities are 
heard; and reciprocally, when a sound puts on successively different 
vowel qualities, these multiple resonances are audible. The tongue of a 
Jew's harp, which so readily gives rise tn these subordinate sounds, is 
obedient not only to the vowel sounds, but to almost all the articulations 
of speech- The free reed or ceolina tongue, when it ia such as can enter 
readily into vibration, is affected in a similar manner ; but when it is too 
rigid, though it may produce as clear a musical sound as before, the mul- 
tiple resonances and vowel qualities are equally lost ; not, perhaps, be- 

be returned to Loadon, and had a^n do aucceaa. About thia tiii|#, " the iron of the 
Jew's barp had affected hia teeth, and produced general decay," and he suffered 
great pain from any attempt 10 play upon this inilrument. Since this time, he has 
performed comparatively rarely, and aluays with considorable suffering ; but he still 
coii(inuedtDEiTeconcertsdowntol833. His laatwaa given at Clifton, "the breaking 
of his last tooth ohligiDg him to relinquish." He aooii after married a Germanlad;; 
and in September, 1834, established himself, as a teacher of the German language 
and the guitar, at Batb, where he still resides (1844). Theae particulars are taken 
from a little work entitled " A Sketch of the Life of C. Euleostein, the celebrated 
performer on the Jew's Harp. 2nd edition j London, 1840 ;" p. 57. 
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cauae thej' do not exist, bat because they are overpowered by the oiigmal 
sound of the reed. 

" We do not mean to assert that each multiple reaonance is a distinct 
*owd sotmd. But we infer, that when a tube is added t« a reed or 
vibrating tongue, whatever may be its length, a quality is added to the 
original sound, which depends on the feeble vibrations of the air in the 
added tube : these increase in number in proportion to the shortness of 
the tube ; and when the number of vibrations thus excited is any multiple 
of the original vibrations of the reed, the enei^ of the resonance is so 
greatly augmented as to produce the effect of asiq»eradded musical sound. 

" Thus it is evident that the vowel quahties and multiple resonances 
are different forms of the same phenomena." 

The reader is now in possession of the principal modem discoveries 
concerning the general nature of the vowel sounds. The subject cannot 
be said to be entirely cleared up, but much has been done towards its 
elucidation. An examination of the principal vowel qualities we are 
acquainted with, together with a notation by which every possible shade 
of sound may be accurately represented will form the subject of Chapter V. 



Chapter 4.— ON THE CONSONANTS IN GENEHAi. 

Ix the preceding chapter we took a general survey of the modifications 
produced in the sound of the voice by such alterations in the forms of the 
cavities of the mouth, &c., as did not amount to a total, or very nearly a 
total, stoppage of the aperture through which the air had to pass on 
leaving the lungs. We have, therefore, next to consider these two cases, 
which we shall at first suppose to belong to the first mode of the second 
and third kinds of action mentioned in chap. 2, p. 21. 

In the first of the two cases just alluded to, the passage of the voice is 
entirely cut off, and the effect of the modification is only felt during the 
opening and closing of the mouth ; thus in the words ebh, add, egg, the 
voice is in this manner entirely cut off as the mouth closes, and in the 
words iee, day, go, the voice is only heard while the mouth is being 
opened. The instant that the mouth closes, the sound ceases ; or so nearly 
at that instant, that the period of time during which it really lasts (a 
very small fraction of a second) may, for the present, be disregarded."' 
But if the contact is not complete, as in the second case, mentioned 

(1.) It is, howavcT, an important Tact, that tbe sound is not cut off abgolutelT 
iniuntuieoasly j and we shall have occasion Co tsk« this into connideratioo hensfler. 
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above, the dufation of tbe voice will be heard as a bint buedng khiiuI ; 
as in the wcnrds hati«, seeiAe, whii, jui^e. 

We have, then, in all these cases, a modification of the voice brought 
in a manner analc^ua to that considered in the last chapter. Kow, it 
has never been customary to have a sign for the simple unmodified voice, 
because the voice cannot be produced but in some lAope, as it were, 
caused by tite opening of the mouth or nostrils, so that we cannot hear 
voice except in a modified state, as long as it must pass through the ne- 
cessarily modi^rii^ organs, the month, &c. Thus we may talk of matter 
generally, and c^ a $hapeles» mass, bnt we can never take cognizance of 
matter except whea modified by certain conditions i nor can we see a 
mass that has not a definite (althongh irregular) form. It would appear, 
therefcve, that we must suppose that the signs employed for the purpose 
of regulating the arrangement of the parts oi the mouth, &c., necessarily 
imply the puffin; on of tbe vuce. In ancient langui^s, this seems to 
have beoi universally tbe case for all the three kinds of actions mentioned 
in Chap. 2. It was, however, soon found that the parts of the mouth 
might be arranged in roan complicated manners than w»% expressed l^ 
the individual signs of the alphabet, and th^ this complication arose &om 
compoqnding these several arrangements into one, so that the new com* 
pound arrangement might be very well expressed by making two ot three 
of these marks in succession, and placing another mark to shew that the voice 
is not to be heard till after the last ajnstment had been completed. This 
is the method we find used in the Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanscrit alphabets, 
in which each letter is supposed to represent a certain sound, produced by 
arranging tbe parts of the mouth, 8w., in a certain position, and setting 
on the voice, unless a mark of quiescence — called shawa' (=sh3va) by 
the Hebrews, and jazmu (=jezmon, or jezm) by the Arabs — were an- 
nexed, b«ng written either under (as in Hebrew and Sanscrit) or over 
the consonant (as in Arabic). 

In the later alphabets, which are but modifications of the older ones, 
another method has been chosen, which is, in many respects, more conve- 
nient. In the vowel signs, the position of the parts of the month, and 
the setting on of tbe voice, are, as before, indicated by a single character, 
an additional mark (h, or h) bdng prefixed when the vowel sound is 
preceded by the breath ; while, in the second and third kinds, the sign 
for Qit first mode only represents the modification itself, whereas, that for 
the second mode indicates both the modification and the putting on of 
the breath.<*) This must be further explained. We may produce a sound 

(2.) This a a mere matter of coDveoiencii in writing nad printing. It would 
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not only by the voice, but by the exploaion of the breath, or its conden- 
eation in the mouth. In producing this sonnd the larjni has no share, 
«id the result is, therefore, termed ivhiipering, and not speaking. The 
consonants, accompanied by tiiis whispering eSeot, belong, as already 
indicated, to the second mode of action, spoken of in Chap. 2. If the 
reader will pronounce the words his, hiss, and endeavour to lengthen their 
sounds as much as possible, he will form a clear idea of the essential dif- 
ference between a spoken and a whispered consonant. 

The reader will now have a general notion of the nature of consonants ; 
and, as a future chapter is devoted to the details, we might conclude here, 
were there not a question, which has been so often agitated, that it may 
be, perhaps, worth while to point out the ambigoity which has occasioned 
the dispute. " ? Can a consonant sound by itself," is the question to 
which we allode. The word consonant (from con, with, and lonans, 
sounding) would seem to iayta the idea that it could be sounded alone, 
but that it is generally (or, as some say, always) sound with some other 
letter. 

Now, we have just stated that the true consonant consists in the ^uat- 
ment of the parts of the mouth, which mere ajustment can, of course, 
produce no sounds, and, therefore, the set of symbols (also generally 
called consonants, hot more correctly termed consonant ngns) which re- 
present these iguatments do not represent any sound. This tyustment 
may, however, be accompanied by the voice or the breath ; in the first 
case, the voice is also produced under a modiHed form, and therefore re- 
presented by a vowel sign ; but, in the latter case, both the breath and 
have been more philoBopIucal to have pioceeded thua ; — Let there be a mark for the 
void simply, >ay ' ; let there be a ago for each arratigemeat of the parts of the 
mouth, fte., aa A, E, I, O, U— B, D, G, &<^ ; aad let there be a, mark to imply the 
brtath, aa '. Then we might aymbaliie thus : A' ia a aimple rowel ; A'* aa aspirated 
vowel ; B' a limple conaonant, folloired by the voice ; B' a simple comonanl, fol- 
lowed by the breath ; B A' a ipoken cauMiiaiit, followed by a vowel ; B' A' a whis- 
persd coDSonaut, followed bf a aimple vowel ; B' A'' a whispeted conaonant, followad 
by an aipiratiid vowel — a combination which doea not occur in English, but is com- 
moD in Sanacrit, and is heard in the Iriab brogue. Thus, if A', E', I', O', U', be 
the sounds represented by the italic letters in the words mor, may, m«, mou, ouw, 
Tespedively, and B, D, G, the ^uitmeuta indicated by the italic letters in iee, do, go, 
rMpectively, wo shall have BA'i-iao; DE'^doy; GO'=go; while B'E'=poy,- 
DT=(ea; GT=teif, &c; E"=Aay; V=he ; E''D'— AaO, &c. From these 
instances, the conveaiences of the mode of aymboUaatioa, in which A', E', I', O', 
U', are represented by simple aigns, aa a, e, i, o, u, and B', D', G', by the simple 
ai^na, p, I, k, .while B ' ', ftc, is denoted by prefixing some sign to the mark choaen to 
represent E' (thua, ne), will be very evident, although the law of aymboliaation appears, 
at first ught, to be somewhat complicated. 
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the tquatment are represented by the samt sign ; that is, a single symbol 
xepres^ita both the ajustment and the conlempraaneous emission of breath, 
and it, therefore, doet represent a sound. Now, it happens imfortimately 
that the word coitsonwU is, in common langni^e, also implied to these 
signs wbich do represent a sound, althotigh not a xiocal sound ; and hence 
it is both true and false that consonants can sound of themselves. If 
we discriminate the classes, calling the foimer symbols " spoken conso- 
nant" signs, and the latter " whispered consonant s^ns," then the real 
answer is, that the lirst do not, and the second do, represent a sound, and, 
therefore, in common parlance, the first canni^t, and the second con, sound 
by itself. 

This is the view of the case which we think it best to take ; others 
suppose the element of the voice to be inherent in the spoken consonants, 
so that they, also, can be pronounced ; but we cannot agree with them in 
this conclusion. Since, then, t, «/i, th,f, Su;., can be pronounced inde- 
pendently, of course, sp, shl, thl,Ji, ps, psh, &c., constitute real sounds ; 
but these sounds are not vocal, and are, therefore, not generally recognized 
as constituting syllables. Dr. Orpen observes ; ''J " It is commonly said, 
that a consonant cannot be pronounced without a vowel, and, in lact, its 
name was given, probably, from this theory, but it is aiUogether a mistake ; 
for the consonants, p, t, k, have no vocal sound at all, and yet can be 
pronounced with an s before or after them without any vowel, or any vocal 
sound i as in ps, ts, ks ; sp, si, sk ; whose whole compound sonnd ia an 
affection of the breath alone, and not of the voice. Again, h, d, g, have 
a slight vocal sound in their essence, hut that sound is not a vowd, and 
these letters can be united to z, without any vowel; as in bz, dz, gz; zb, 
zd, zg. Thus, too, m, n, ng, have a vocal sound essential to them, but 
it is emitted through the nose, and, therefore, cannot possibly be a vowel 
sound i*^*) and, besides, they can be united with « or t without any vowel ; 
as nw, mz ,■ m, nz ,- ngs, ngz ; or in sm, zm ; sn, zn ; mg, zngS^i Be- 
sides,/, tk, s, sh, Ik, rh, kk, have no vocal sound, being mere affections 
of the breath, yet they can be united with each other, and with other 
consonants, in various ways, without any vowel; as in/s, tlu. Sic., »/, stk, 
&c. The coiTesponding vocal consonants, too, v, dh, i, th, I, r, gh, have 
a vocal sound essential to them, but that sound b not a vowel, and they 

(3.) The P£i(ai«i!ian Primer, pp. 127—129. 

(4.) If Dr. Orpen meana to implj that there can be no nasal vowels, he u cw- 

(5.) We question those cases in which z occurs; and we believe thai, in the 
other cases, the iDunds are what we shall represent bj «, jt, n, being the ichitfend 
consonants, cortesponding to whs,t we denote b; m, n, x. 
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also can be united with variona other consooanta, vithout any vowel at 
bR; as in vz, dhr ; U, h ; rs, rz, kc., kc. ; and even tu consonant, and ji 
consonant, and A, which are the three aspirates, can be sounded alone, 
and without a vowel, though in words they always precede a vowel.l*' 
" The truth is, that the possession of a vocal sound is not the chaiac- 
. teristic distinction of a vowel, for we can articulate vowels in whispering 
as well as consonants, though we thea use only non-vocal breath, and not 
vocalized breath, or voice, at allS^l Each vowel, as it is called, has, 
therefore, a specific sound of its own, arising from the mere expiration of 
breath, though not vocalized, through the peculiar mechanism in the mouth, 
used as its articulation ; and hence, in this point of view, there is no real 
distinction whatever between vowels and consonants, both being, in whis- 
pering, affections of mere breath ; but in common speaking, where voice 
is always used, there i* this distinction between voioeli and consonants, 
that, in^the former, we toe a distinct musical sound in the larynx along 
with each of them, and emit it through their peculiar mechanisms, while, 
even in the vocal consonants, titere is only a non-musical murmur of the 

We have italicized the last few lines, for the purpose of taking a slight 

exception. Thesound in the larynx is not necessarily mustcai,- in speaking 
it is generally not musical (in the sense given to this word by Sir J. 
Herschell, see supii, p. 12, last par.) ; and,' secondly, that the spoken 
consonants are not accompanied merely by a " non-musical murmur," but 
by a clear vocal sound, or by none at all. 

We have thus glanced generally over our subject, and pointed out the 
peculiar difficulties under which an analysis of spoken sounds necessarily 
labours. As regards the vowels, they may be safely said to be entirely 
subjective ; and that any analysis that can be offered, can only be consi- 
dered as that of the author's own sensations, which may differ from those 

(6.) The aspirate ie founil without s vowel ig Sa 
loaaMi (see intri, chap. 8, seel. 4) seem to implf h 
yh, chap. 6, sect. 1) not foUoweil by a TOwel. 

(7.) The abeoluteDess of Ihia aHeTCioii may be doubted. That vowels can be 
distioguialieil ia what is cumnonty termed " whisperiog," cannot be denied ; but f do 
we mean, in common language, by this word th' Mat absence of vocalised breath. 
We think (liatit will be usually found that a "whisper" contains a veij perceptible, 
although small, amount of vocaliied breath. We must be more strict in our lan- 
goi^e; ia this work we have employed a " whisper" for the absolutely unvocoliied 
breath. But eren this whisper will be modified in a >ini7ar manner to that in which 
the Toice is modified, when passing through the peculiar modi^ing cavities. Heacs 
ili^trBBCBM may be perceived corretpoadin^ to, but &r from being tdtnlical tcilh, 
the vowel qualities. 
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of the leaders. It will not, therefore, follow thftt the analysis Is false, 
but simply that the subject-matter is different in the two cases. The 
difference will not be found to be very great, however, in any case. But, 
P how is the idea of the sounds and their modifications to be conveyed to 
the reader. This is another souioe of difficulty. The only means which 
we possess is to present the reader with a certain number of words {ket/ . 
words, as they may be called), in different languages, which, as we pro- 
nounce them, produce in us the sensations which wc shall analyse. ? How 
cau we guarantee that oiur readers shall pronounce them in such a manner 
(we do not say as to experience perfectly similar sensations, for of that 
we could never be sure, but) that me, if we heard them, should experience 
the same sensations as wc did when we pronounced the words. We can 
only hope that they will pronounce them nearly in the same manner, and 
we shall try to select such words as are (accordii^ to our experience) 
most generally pronounced alike by the majority of speakers. These fears 
principally regard the vowels, for the distinctions between the consonants 
are less fine ; these do not, like the vowels, ^de into one another by 
almost imperceptible degrees. We shall recur to this subject, and consi- 
der it at due length in Part II., Chap. I ; and shall now proceed to the 
det^ed examination of the elements of speech. 



Chaptee 5.— on the VOWELS IN DETAIL. 
Section 1. — On the Long foweU. 

In Prof. Willis's experiments, already given (Chap. 3), we are fumiahed 
with something approaching to a standard for measuring vowel sounds. 
The shortest length of his pipes gives e in me, and the longest, previous 
to the recurrence of the vowels, oo in moo,- while an intermediate length 
gave a in mat. We may express this by saying, that the latter sound, a, 
is intermediate to the two fonner ; and generally when we say that any 
sound is intermediate to two other sounds, we shall mean that they re- 
quire pipes of intennediate lengths to generate them. We shall represent 
these sounds by !, u, a, respectively. These sounds, considered in relation 
to the human organs of speech, correspond respectively to the greatest 
diminution of the aperture of the throat hy means of the tongue, to nearly 
the greatest diminution of the external orifice of the mouth by means of 
the lips, and to nearly the greatest opening of the mouth and throat. 
These sounds are, in different langut^s, designated in different mannors ; 
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but the signs we hare chosen to represent them may be considered as the 
normal forms assigned to them in all languages for which the Soman 
alphab^ characters are used. 

Intermediate to i (which corresponds to '3S inches on Prof. WiDis's 
pipe, see p 35, supra) and a (2'3 inches), lies e (1 inch), as represented 
by ay in may. Litermediate to a and u, is o (4*7 inches), as tei»esented 
by out in mow. These five sounds, in the order i, e, a, o, u, constitute 
what are oommoulir called the _five voweU, to which number the vowel 
sounds are usually supposed to be restricted. 

The vowels e, o, ue apt to be pronounced impurely in En^Jand. When 
the soond of e is lengthened, the tongue is liable to approach gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, to the position requisite for the pionunciatiou 
of ) ; simihtrly, o, upon being lengthened, degenerates into u. By care 
and trial, this defective mode of speaking can be remedied ; and we psr- 
ticutarfy mention it, because, if our teedeis suppose that we are speaking 
of such impure sounds, th^ wiU naturally disagree with much that we 
shall have to say. 

Between a and o, we have o (3-06, or 3'8 indies), as represented by 
aw in man> ; and, according to Prof. Willis, at some point between o and 
ii, is another vowel, which we will call h. Of this vowel, however, which 
corresponds to y in m^h, he remarks, that it " seems to be the natural 
vowel of the reed," (supra, p, 34), It is, we believe, the voux in its 
least modified form, being produced while .the speaking apparatus is in its 
most natural condition. If we pronounce the voweb i, e, a, 5, g, u, in 
this order, we see clearly that they follow one another in a natural manner. 
P Where are we, then, to insert o. According to Prof. Willis, between o 
and ii ; but, on repeating !, e, a, 6, o, ■%, u, there is a clear break in the 
continuity of change in the position of the vocal organs, the mouth bemg 
more contracted for o tbau for b, being most contracted for i, gradually 
widening up to 5, and then as gradually closing towards ii. Yarious places 
have been proposed for this vowel. Dr. Orpen (') places it between a and 
6 ! others insist that its proper place is between e and a. To ourselves, 
the most natural place appears to be between o and o ; so that the series 
of seven voweb will be I, e, a, 6, s, o, u. 

For the circumstance of « occurring in the organ-pipe between o and 
u, or rather jiist before u is heard, we have no means of accounting ; but 
the following considerations serve to reconcile the other diversities of 
opinion. The various vowel-modifications of the voice are divisible into 
three classes, tiie contracts guttural, open guttural, and contracted labial. 



(1.) PMaXoniati Primsr, pp. 77—79. 
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We will designate these by the old English letters, (, a, o, respectively. 
Then to the dssa f , belong I, e ; to S, beloi^ 8- o, ? ; and to n, o, ji. 
The primary or typical vowel in (, ia i ; in a, ? ; and in II, u. The non- 
primary vowels in each class have a tendency, upon prolongation, to pass 
into the typical vowel ; this we have already remarlced for e and o ; and 
the reader will discover that the same is tme for a and o, each of which, 
when prolonged, have a tesdeDty to terminate in h. Conseqnently, it is 
difficolt to determine the relative position of -a with regarii to »■ and 6, 
because it is the chief element of each of them. As, however, b naturally 
follows when 5 and 5 are prolonged, we think it beat placed afler them, 
and we have, therefore, adopted this arrangement. 

This tendency of vowel in each class to terminate in the typical vowels 
of that class, has been considered so important by Mr. Cull, that, in his 
article Stau ubk (Tenny Cyclopedia), he gromids a division of the vowek 
upon it, dassing some as monophthongal,'*) and others as diphthongal. 
The monophthongal he considera to be those expressed by the italic letters 
in end, eel, her, in, and ooze, of which the first and fourth will be consi- 
dered hereafter ; while the second, third, and fifth correspond to our i, n, 
and u, respectively. The other vowels he calls diphthongs. We shall 
recur to this classification in a future chapter. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Sanscrit language, e, o are considered 
as diphthongs compounded of a (?i) andi, and of a (P«) and ii respec- 
tively."* Bopp compares this with the French apparent diphthongs, ai, 
au=€, o. We may compare our digraphs ai (in patn)'=e, and au (in 
maul) =5. 

Thus far we have considered the vowels as acoustical phenomena, quite 
independently of the means by which they are produced by the homan 
organs of voice. We subjoin the following particular account of the 
mechanisms by which they are produced in this cose, extracted from Dr. 
Orpen's instructions for teaching the deaf to speak: — '*) 

" In pronouncing the sound (a), we should make him (the deaf pupil) 
observe that our mouth is pretty wide open ; that our tongue lies flat in 

(2.) From f«>o( (mflnos, or monos, in M. G.), lingle, and $Wyyi>( (fthoNgo)) 
poice, cwmes monophthoiigal (mfinopbthoHgal), liitgie-caiced, an epithet corresponding 
to our " nmple Towela." Diphthangal ia from Hf (da, or dhi*. Id H. G.), liDice,and 

(3.) Bepp, Vtrgltiehende Gtammatik, aec. 2. He calli the fint element "a 
■hoTt a," which we know, from Sir W. Jane$ (Worlu, vol. iij., p. 270), meant " a 
ahort 5" (or e) in Sanscrit. 

(4.) FutaUnian Pr.B.r, pp. 145—150. 
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OiO bottom of onr month, neither retracted, nor pushed forward, neither 
dilated, noi contrBct«d, but with its tip just behind the back of the lower 
front teeth, and its sides just touching the iuatdes of the lower side teeth, . 
at both sides. Thus we see that, by the under jaw being lowered, to 
open the mouth, the two rows of front teeth are separated from each other 
about three-fourths of an inch, and the upper surface of the tongue, which 
itself descends, of course, with the under jaw, is distant irom the arch of 
the hard palate about an inch. While these parts of the mouth are in 
this position, we cause vocalized breath, or voice, to be formed in the 
laiyiu, by the vibration of its sides &om the outward current of air, and 
emit it through this mechanism, which thus articulates the sound of a.(*> 
And as this sound ia not either as baas, as the vowel sound 6, nor as treble 
as that of i, the laiynx is not either much depressed towards the chest, 
or much elevated towards the throat ; the former, viz., depression of the 
larynx, being essential to a bass sound, and the latter, viz., its elevation, 
being essential to a treble sound. 

" The mechanism of e ia produced by raising the jaw, so as to make 
the two rowa of iront teeth come within half an inch of each other, and 
the upper surface of the tongue, of course, come within about three quar- 
ters of an inch of the arch of the hard palate, and by emitting vocalized 
breath, or voice, through this mechanism; the larynx being a little more 
raiaed towards the throat, as the sound is a little more treble, than in a. 

" In i, the lower jaw is so much raised, that the two rowa of iront teeth 
are only about a quarter of an inch separate, and the tongue is also, of 
course, so much raised, that its upper surface only leaves a shallow channel, 
fiom back to front, about a quarter of an inch deqi, between it and the 
arch of the hard palate. The larynx is also raised, aa &r as it can be, 
towards the throat, as this is the most treble of all the vowels, and the 
vocalized breath, now formed in the larynx, is emitted through the mecha- 
nism of the mouth just described. 

'* The other trio of vowels, o, g, u, are all, in some measure, essentially 
baas aounds, and, therefore, the larynx ia depresaed in them all towards 
the chest, which both shortens and widens the windpipe ; and also, which 
is its chief oliject, enlarges, backwards, the cavity of the mouth, into 
which the soimd formed in the larynx enters. 

" In all these sounds, too, the tongue is drawn back in the mouth, 
which must be the case whenever the larynx, to which the root of the 
tongue is more or less attached, is drawn down as just described i but the 
chief object of it is, to increase stiU more the cavity of the mouth, in 
which the sound is reveberated and made bass. 

(5.) Not to CDofuie llie reader, we u>e our own (yniboU tbrougliDut. 
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" In the vowel sound 5, the mouth is as wide open its it can be, the 
aperture between the lips presentii^ a land of upright oval, whose longer 
diameter is from top to bottom ; the tip of the tongue is drawn raUier 
away from the frtint teeth, and the whole tongue retracted back in the 
mouth ; the larynx ia lowered down towards the chest, and while produc- 
ing a bass sound in the larynx, we emit it through the above described 
mechanism in the mouth. 

" In the vowel sound o, the mouth is less open, the lips present a cir- 
cular aperture between them, the tongue is more retracted back into the 
mouth, the larynx is drawn down more, and, while making a more bass 
vocal sound in it, we emit it through this pecidiar mechanism. 

" As to the vowel ii, its mechanism is as follows : — The mouth is less 
open, the lips are nearly closed, so as to leave only a very small transverse 
aperture between them, or a long ellipse ( => ), whose greatest diameter is 
across, from one comer of the lips to the other. The tongue is drawn 
very for back in the mouth, the larynx ia .drawn lower down towards the 
chest, and, while producing a very base sound in it [the larynx], we emit 
it [the sound] throi^h the mechanism just described. 

" In the mechanism of «, the root of the tongue and the soft palate 
are chiefly concerned. The tongue is a very little drawn back in the 
mouth, and the surface of its root is a httle depressed, so as to prevent 
its touching the soft palate (the hanging fleshy curtain at the back of the 
palate) ; the larynx is alao a little depressed, and a guttural flat sound is 
produced in it, and emitted through the above mechanism." 

These seven vowels, i, e, a, 6, ?, g, n, as we have seen by the preceding 
examples, all occur in English. There are, however, certain varieties of 
these sounds, which are of frequent occurrence in foreign languages, 
(although it may be doubtful whether they are found in English,) and 
which it is necessary to discriminate with accuracy. As they lie between 
those just considered, they may receive the particular name of " Inter- 
mediate Vowels," the title of " Principal VmeeU" being reserved to the 
former. 

Between J and e lies a peculiar Slavonic vowel, represented by y in 
Polish. In itussian and Polish it ia one of the moat frequent vowels ; 
but it is extremely difficult for an Englishman to appreciate and imitate 
when long and unaccented. To us, however, it appears that whmi a 
singer endeavours to lengthen the vowel in "lip" (infra, sect. 3), he 
involuntarily produces this sound. We also think that we recognize this 
sound, when thitrt (infra, sect. 2) and unaccented, after r in "carrj, 
Mary," in which the y is not precisely i unaccented, as our readers will find 
upon trying to keep (he i very distinct in pronouncing them (supra, p. 24.) 
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De StainaC'^ says, th&t " a aound similar to the French i is heard in the word 
sleepg, which would be written in that langu^e slip^. We are aware 
that this is not the pronunciation indicated by Walker, who giies the same 
sound to both syllables, as if written aU^6 [|sllpi.] This last pronunciation 
may be the eorrect one. We do not presume to aipie on this point ; we 
merely mention the oth^ (the one we have always heard In conversation) 
because it afToids us the opportunity of describing to the Eng^h ear the 
sound of the French V This sound, when modified by being preceded 
by a spoken consonMit, and especially r, appears to us to approximate very 
accurately to this Sbvonic vowel, which we shall symbolize by !. 

Between e and ii is a broader sound of e, heard in the French words 
ch£ae,f&e, p&e, and, as we think,C') in the English words mcire, chary, 
there, &c., of which more hereafter. This sound we shall denote by 6. 
Many persons consider the sound, in the English wt^ds just dted, to be 
e, and others to be the quasi diphthong (Chap. 6, Sec. 3) eo. We shaH 
content ourselves with drawing attention to the following comparisons : 
player with French ptaire ,■ 
sat/er (one who says) with the Scotch aair ; 
hehr (German) with kerr (also German). 
This is the. Italian e aperto (=S opfirto) or "open 6," the e bein; e 
Muso (=e kyuzo) or " shut e." 

Between a and o is a broad sound of ii, frequent in French, and by all 
French ears confiised with o itself. We shall represent this sound by &. 
It is heard in the French words ptfle, chiftir. Great judgment is re- 
quired in the speaker to make this sound broad enough, without letting 
it degenerate into o. In Persian and Hindustani, this coniiision of h 
with 6 becomes the rule, instead of the exception. 

Between 6 and o lie several sounds, although we cannot now use the 
expression between in the same strict sense as we proposed in the begin- 
ning of this section. First, we have «, as aheady explained ; next, 

(6.) Fhont^raphy, p. 68 ; 2Dd edition. 

(7.) Dr. Rapp (Phyiiologie der Spraehe, voL 3, p. 174) is of ths game opinion. 
He instancea the wordi " shore, bear, thara, Bcatce, prayen, birth, girl, eaily," the 
three laat be marks la his own personal observation. This Till have arisen from bis 
baving.obserred the pronundation of thoae persons who in such noidi endeavour to 
HToid the vowel s- We speak these nords "bgrth, g;;rl (or g'srl). inl<,'" but we 
are aware that there are persons who consider this pronunciation erroneous, whilo 
tbcf at the same time deny that the sound is " bSrth, gyirl (or g'M), Mi," and 
apeak of a mysterious intermediate vowel. See Snuut, Pronouncing Diclionan/, 
Principles, &o., par, Sb. We are unable to appreciate the vowel referred to, if such 
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between o and b, not so broad as 5, is 6, as besrd in the Italian rosa, 
Frencli chose. This is the Italian o aperto, ca open o.W Between « and 
g is a sound not quite so guttural as «, and more approaching o, from 
which it results in German. This sound is represented in that language 
by fi in Giithe, and in Prench by e« in retiYe, mettrtre, &o. This we shall 
represent by f. 

Between ii and i there is a peculiar sound which by most Englishmen 
ia confiised with u, uid fay the inhabitants of the parts adjacent the Bhine 
with L In German it ia represented by a in iiber, in French by u in 
connu. We shall use A as its symboL 

There is also a Swedish sound, of which we can give no account, as 
we have not heard it. We expect that it cannot differ mnch from A, and 
we shall represent it by 6, Dr. Bapp <*) places it between ^ and U. It 
probably bears the same relation to u as « does to ^, and we may, there* 
fore, range it before 8.*"*> 

In order to shew the affinities of the vowel sounds, just pointed out, 
we should have to arrange them in a circle, thus. 



But as, with few exceptions, (arising, probably, from some imperfection 
in the experiment,) the vowel sounds have been ascertained to coiiespond 
to different lengths of an extensible pipe, we shall exhibit this relation 

(8.) We think that we recogmie this TOwel in the usual pronunciation of the 
worfa froth, craii, lefi, &c, where frSlh, crOss, s5ft appears too hniad, whila the 
■lopped vowel (J 3) frfitL, cifiss, afift, seema loo mincing. 

(9.) Phyiioiog!! dtr Sprache, voL 1, p. 25. 

(10.) Some persona recogniis an 9 distinct (Hnu the English Q, which (hej teno 
the Italian o chiaio (or shut 0.) We are unable to delect any difference between 
this g and our g, and have, therefore, passed it over in our scheme. The i fermt of 
the French we heUeve to he in moat cases identical with our G (j 3), and that io 
other c»es it i« used improperly for 5, as in the word rfrf(»™tn*— d8t*rmlne, the first 
i=t, the second tf=e. Prof. Latham, however, distinguishes them, and arrajiges 
the vowels thus:— <!, in /o(e; ifermi; ee,ia/ttt; A, in abet (German); 00, in 
ioot; tchivio; 0, in nols (EngUih Language, p. 105.) By iw, in book, we have 
reason to helieve that he means oar Q, as, in p. 112, he distinguishes it as the tnJs- 
pmdtnt somid ot oa ia could. His sequence would, therefore, in our symbols, be 
e, e (or F £ again), I, 41, 0, (, 9. 
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most deatly by a linear BTTangement, which is also that beat adapted for 
typographical purposes ; thus, 

iJe6aao6??o(oP)u(o?){l, 
These 13 (or 16) Towela (13, if we reject o o, as not being Batisfactorily 
ascertained to oursehes) &I1 into the three classes, (, a, a. 
i contains i i e @; 
a „ a&odvf; 
w ,. 9(9P)ii(o?)il; 
and, more conveniently still, into the folbwing seven species : 

1, 1 1; 2, eg; 3, a 4; 4, 6 6; 5,??; 6,0(9?); 7, fl (oP) A. 
The first vowels of each species are typical, the others are merdy modifica- 
tions of them. It is to this anangement that our symbols have been 
adapted, the seven principal vowels having a small line, while the seven 
intermediate (including 9, but excluding 5) have a dicumflei, over or 
under them. 

That we may have a better chance of being understood respecting 
these seven sounds and their modifications, we subjoin, as examples, 
several words taken firom several languages, in which toe pronounce these 
voweb. If the reader will pronounce these words, or cause them to be 
pronounced in his hearing, he will, most probably, approximate very 
closely to the sensations we ourselves experience on uttering the 13 <"> 
vowels of our scheme. 

Table of Long Vowelt, 
I. i English — feet, be, each, conceive, people, key, grief, chlorine. 
French — plis, out, scie. 
German — familie, trieb, liebe, lAnen. 
Italian — si, chi, viso, poverino. 

Modem Greek — ^kamaroeides, kameli, mketakba, Htitos. 
t Russian — vt, mi, h(k. 

Polish — poddymac*, wychowywac'. 
3. e English — mote, pain, pray, great, veil, weigh. 
Prench — donn&, a4e, goufl^, inn^. 
German — ebeo, beet, iehr. 
Italian — creta, l^a (irom l^are), tema (subs.) 
c English — Mary, swear, care, there, pear, pair, prayer. 
French — ^p*re, ch^e, rtre, ch^e, extr&me, fait, mais. 
German — sprilche, der, her. 
3. a English — ^father, balm, papa, heart, art. 
(11.) Onl; thirteen in this cue, ai ire caiwat utter 9, o. 
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French — Adat, fas, fracas. 
QenuEUi — voter, traclit, sagt, ahnen. 
Italian — desioto, Nopoli, recile. 
ft French — chrftir, pdte, pdle. 

4. 5 English — all, hawl, Paul, uot, wot. (Swedish, a). 
a English — glory, gore, coarae ; croft, boR, cross. 

Italian — cogli, colto (from cogtiere), posta (sub.) ; amd. 

5. o Enf^sh — no, bone, moon, sotd, dough, sheio, toe. 

French — baut, peoa, ydt, eati, 
German — ghne, verstoAlen, thion, boAne, boot. 
g(P)Itatian — cogli (preposition and article) ; colto (bom eolere) ; 
posta (from porre). 

6. B English — mirth, serve, her, bird, carve, yearn, work.''*> 
S French — ^veuve, meurtre, fleur, soswr, 

German — Osthe, rShre, schdn, hdhe. 

7. u English — stool, who, shoe, rule, lose. 

French — nous, trou, ouvrir. 
German — spuren, uki, ktir, schnur, buMe. 
Italian— ceduta, &tun), nessuno. 
o Swedish. According to B^p, wherever we should expect u ; 

in the same way as in French the Latin u becomes il. 
fl French — vtt, connue, aper;ti. 
German — fiber, drlisen, sCsz, fSaze. 
We have thus ^ven a notation, adapted for common types, to repre- 
sent all the long vowels with which we are at present acquainted ; bat 
it is desirable to have a means of repreaeutang sounds which may here- 
after occur to ns. In this place, only a theoretical notation can be 
assigned for such ; the choice of a practical character must be deferred 
unto wanted. Now we have seen that tiie list of vowels, just given, 
form a circle, and, consequently, every other vowel sound must have a 
place in this drcle between some of the principal voweb there g^ven. 
We may, therefore, take these seven pincipal vowels as fixed points in 
the circle of vocal sound from which to measure the others. Let the 
spaces between each two principal vowels (although these distances are 
unequal, Prof. Willis's tables shewing that i, e, a, are nearer together than 
6, o, ii) be divided into 10, or 100, or 1,000, &c., parts, 10 will ba quite 
as many as, if not more than, can be accurately appreciated j then, by 
using decimal fractions, if l=i, l-l will be some vowel one-tenth of the 

e, mid same others paasest a 
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way from i towards e, and 1-2. 1-3, 1-4, 1'5, 1-6, 1-7. 18, and 19 wiU 
give the rem^der of the vowels intermediate to i and e, and by this 
means 70, or 700, or 7,000, or &c. vowels may be readily and accniately 



This method of symbolisation is, therefore, very delicate ; almost too 
much 80 for practical purposes. To give an example of its application 
we will endeavour to fix what may be termed the periplterali^> value of 
the intermediate with respect to the principal vowels. 
i=l,i=17; e=2,e=a-4; a=3,a=3-7; 5=4., 6=44; o=5,9=P; 

«=.6, 5=6-5; ii=7, 6=?, fi=7-8.("*) 
Hie whole circumference being divided into seven portions only by the 
seven princip^d vowels, 7'9 must be followed by 1. 

The vowel 5 is the broadest, and is, therefore, placed at the bottom of 
our circle in p. 50 ; i, the narrowest, is placed at the top ; from i to o, or 
1 to 4, the vowels broaden, while from 6 to u, or 4 to 7'8, and thence to 
7-9 and 1, they gradually become thinner. Hence, the greater the peri- 
pheral value the broader the vowel, as far as 4, and after 4 the thinner 
will be the vowel. This most be borne careftdly in mind, or we shall be 
apt to consider the larger number as always representing the broader vowel. 

Section 2. — On the Short Vowels. 

Tbb vowels mentioned in the last section may all, with a little care and 
attention on the part of the speaker, be prolonged for any required period 
of -time,'') and may be also pronounced with great rapidity, but in this 
case their character becomes altered in a remarkable degree, which we 
should have hardly expected. Although the alteration is simply in the 
duration of utterance, and in no respect in the method of forming the 
vowel itself, yet the distinction is so marked that no speaker even in the 
most rapid discourse, will confuse the long vowels, as we term those of 
the last section, with the short vowel which we are now considering. The 
short vowel sound, however, is so flitting that one short vowel is ofleu 
confounded with another, and all have more or less a tendency to become 

(13.) From Tipi (pBri), about, and ^ifu (Rro,) I carry, comei »iji^ofi (pfirifori, 
or perifbri', in M. G.), tomelhing earritd ahmil, irbich is translated accurately by the 
word circumfirtnct (circam, about, /ero, I carry.) The ptripharat Talue is, there- 
fore, that reclcaned on the circle of vocal sound, given above. 

(14.) The circularammgeinent of the Towels, above given, diapkys these intervals 
BpprDnimatively. 

(I.) The greatest care will be required by Englishmen for the vowels S and g, (o 
prSTent them falling into i and Q, when prolonged. 
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the short Towd sonud of the fifth or natural vowel ; this is particularly 
multed iu the English language, where the short sound of b almost always 
replaces th&t of e and a. 

Take the word philoaophy ; the first, third, and fourth vowela are oil 
short, as the word is generally pronounced, and if we were to attempt to 
lengthen them we should produce the effect of the French word philoso- 
phie,(*> which only differs from the former in the length of its vowels and 
the spoken substitution of z for a. The syllables of the English word 
must be divided thus, phi-los-o-phy, and not phil-os-o-phy, as both Smart 
and Knowles divide them. The first three letters express neither feet nor 
fill ; the vowel in this last word belonging to the class considered in the 
next section. 

We shall express these short vowels by itaUc letters (with the exception 
of 3) as less bold than the Eoman types, and, therefore, more adapted to 
express a flitting sound. The following table wiU serve to explmn the 
particulars of tins notation, and at the same time to exhibit the peculiar 
nature of the short vowel properly so called. The numbers and order 
correspond to the list of long vowels given in the last section. 

Table of Short VoroeU. 
1. t English — philosophy, carry, Italy, primitive, justly, magnify, 
sensible, vitalitjt, dimension, fugitiTe. 
German — geselligen, heiltgen. 
i Polish — Pomocy, Czartorisky. 
8. e English — Sunday, Monday, &c., pianoforte."' 
Italian — corre, venne, venite, fossero. 
German — gebe, stocke, &«., (according to Eapp 1, 160.) 
4 English — contrary, supernumerary, ha.W 
3. a Italian — idea, venga, concordanza,") 
d P 

(2.) The French mj niBEQfl, with the accent upon the fiist syllable, the two last 
VDweli being still long. The Englisb sa; ftlfis-afi, the accent being on the lecond 
Billable, and the vowels in the other syllables being thort. The remaining TOWell 
are ilapped (see next Sect) Observe that, in philosophy, the time employed in 
uttering the word may be as long as we please, for we may pawe between the sylla- 
bles; but we shall still keep the vowela tharl, and not lengthen them, instead of 
pBoaing, in order to produce the emphatic effect. We shall say ii — 18s" — o — fi, not 
fllOsQfi, though the hiss of the s wiU be probably much exaggerated. I 

(3.) Thus arranged, the word is English ; Jorte piano is the foreign collocation. 

(4.) We believe that the vowel in such words is moil generally », though theory 
is in favour of ^. 

(5.) This sound does not occur in English, s being invariably substituted for it. 
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I — refonnatioti, fortuitooB, august, ottthority (Tare.) 
6 f 
B. 8 Bngliali — able, offer, burden, idea, Maria, above, placable, 
scbia-m, rhyth-m (the vowel is not written in these two 
words, but is heard preceding m), conaiy, papa. 
French— le, je, feraia, legon, honnetement, 
German — atock^W leben, gelebt, wasser, esel, iibel, gewonnenen. 
? P 

6, o English — philosophy, fellow, rotation. 

Italian — ^loro, luogo, solo, tempo. 
9 ? 

7. u Italian — usorono, plurale. 

Slngliflh — cuckoo, whirlpool {rare in our langoage). 
If P 

The mart of interrogation indicates that no example occurs to ua of 
Uie use of the corre^nding short vowel. The sign a (for 6) differs in 
ohaiscter from the others, because its sound differs in many respects firom 
the others in its nature. It is the simplest enunciation of the voice which 
it is possible to execute, and it is almost the only short vowel which occurs 
before a consonant in the same syllable. 

After pronouncing the words in the above tables, the reader wiU have 
acquired a tolerably accurate notion of the nature of short vowels and of 
the mode in which they differ from long vowels, which is merdy in the 
time of utterance. It is important, however, that he should not contiise 
the short with the unaccented long vowels. The distinction and connec- 
tion between accent and quantity '■viU form the subject of a subsequent 
chapter, at present if will be sufficient to give a few words in which long 
sounds occur in unaccented syllables, because if long sounds can exist in 
such places, it is dear that the want of accent is not a reason why any 
vowel is short The following words serve to exhibit this fact ;— : 

1. i Whitefeet, Purfleet,WNorthfleet.mrosetrec; 

2. e Whitebait, s«4)egrace, faair-spoce, eiqutiote, magnate ; 

3. a Coort-card, jackass ; 

4. 5 JackdoK', lockjaw ; 
6. B Bullwork; 

(G.) In some puis of GermBDy, e is pronounced, instead of a, in auch caaea. 
Sapp (Phffilologie, 1, 160) Bsya, "the German does not use tbe original vowel (a) 
in proDouncing his final e's, but uttera them with a pure vocal i"^se. Tbia, however, 
runs counter to our own observations in Dteaden. 

(7.) Namei of places. 
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6. g Stokehole, punch-bowl, lamp-post, steam-coach, almost; 

7- u Chain-rule, bread-fruit; 

These examples, although not niinieroaB,("> are abundantly sufficient to 
prove that the unaccentented vowel may be long, although in such cases 
English grammariaDS, as if for the sake of evading this conclusion, recog- 
nize what they term a tecondary accent.^' It is, therefore, necessary in 
a complete alphabet to have some njeans of distinguishing long iiom short 
Toweb, whether the one we have adopted or any other. 

According to the usual mode of speaking English, the vowel i is pro- 
nounced at the termination of syllables mors like the Polish i, than the 
short vowel which accurately corresponds to the long vowel I. To this- 
droumstance we have had already more than once to call the attention of 
our readers. Again, it is the opinion of many writers that v is not pre- 
casdy the long vowel which corresponds to a, Happ, who calls a the " ori- 
ginal vowel" fUrlaut), says (1, 21), "It must be carefully observed that 
this sound, on account of its undeveloped state, can only make its appear- 
ance as a short vowel, for whenever we endeavour to prolong it, conveni- 
ence would necessitate its being utterred with a dight leaning to one side 
or the other, although, if the speaker has a good ahaie of theoTdical per- 
severance, he vrill be able to prolong it." Accordingly, he makes 9 quite 
distinct from ^, which, to our ears, is the real prolongation of that sound. 
In order to perceive this, it will be necessary for the reader to entirely 
dissociate b from r, in conjunction with which consonant only is •e found, 
long and unaccented, in out language. This dissociation might be accom- 
plished by learning to trill the r very distinctly, and then t^dng sach a 
word as cuT==k^, and say ke . . . r, prolonging the u for sometime beibre 
the trill is allowed to follow. 

It is the idea of most grammarians that the short vowel is the original 
one from which the long vowel is formed by redupUcation.^'J Had they 

(8.) Maii7 othen might be fumulied by the French language, the regular rule (or 
the acceuloatiait of French diaayllables being to place the accent on the penultim, 
the last Sfllable being long but unaccented. (On the acceotuation of the French lan- 
guage, see Rqip, Phyiialogie, vol. 3, 124-132.) Many German words are accented 
in the same manner, thus, arbeit^sSr-boit ; elend^-knd, &c. 

(8 b.J We do not intend to deny the existence of secondary accents alti^ether, 
and (hall recur to the subject in a subsequent chapter. 

(9.) " The short vowel claims the precedence of the long ; it is the aimpla, original 
element, and the idea of any long vovret presumes that of short ones, nhich produce 
it. The short vowel is the first power, the long the second. If the complete (short) 
TOwel=l, the long vowel would be=I-t-l=2." Griuh, DeulicJie Grammalik, 3d 
edit., ToL 1, p. 32. Now it is true that the sound cannot exist and be pioloi^ed witli- 
out passing through all the degrees of shortness of duration, and in this sense it may 
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assMted that the long vowel is merely a prolonged pronunciatioa of the 
flhort one, it would not have been easy to raise an objection to the defini- 
tion ; we could onty have observed, on the other hand, that it appears 
more natural to us to consider the sound at first, without any reference to 
a particular duration, i. e., as capable of infinite prolongation, or as a long 
vowel, and then to turn to the effect of limiting that duration to, periiaps, 
the greatest possible extent. But the idea of reduplication implies that 
of a double effort, of which we are unconscious in pronouncing i (for ex- 
ample). In order that the short vowel should produce its effect upon the 
ear, it is necessary that it should be pronounced in a very short period of 
time, which cannot be very predsely estimated, but which, for the sake of 
fixing our ideas, we will call -j^ir of a second of time. Then tao short 
vowels would be pronounced in t^ of a second, or rather more ; allowing 
for the time lost between the cessation of the first vowel, and the com- 
mencement of the second effort. This, then, would be the length of the 
long vowel, which it could not much transgress without losing its character 
as much as t loses its character when prolonged. Now it is notorious that 
the bug vowel may be prolonged indelinitely, and, consequently, any de- 
finition which tends to give them a determinate lei^h must be feulty. 
These grammarians would represent the short vowels by certain marks, 
and the long vowels by repeating these marks, thus : a, aa ; or by placing 
a marit of contraction over the vowel mgn, thus : a, &. As we cannot 
agree with this theory ourselves, we have used a different notation. The 
error, as we believe it to be, which we have pointed out, is not one enter- 
tained by one or two writers only, but seems to be a nearly universal 
opinion. 

Eapp (1, 162) evades the diificulty thus : "If we utter a vowel sound 
as briefly as the organs of speech will conveniently admit, the result is 
called a short vowel, and its brevity must henceforth be taken as the unit 
of length in the scale of quantitative measurement. This is certainly no 
mathematical or absolute measure ; it is undeniable that dialects and lan- 
guages, nay (since it is a relation entirely founded upon the organs of 
speech), that individuals may differ considerably in the length of this unit ; 
this vocal brevity may be much shorter for one than it is for another. * 
* * Conceive the brevity to be doubled, and jou have the idea of the 
hwig voweL * * Whether this idea of length is absolute in its relation 

be nii that the long vowel presupposes the existence of the short one ; but it appears 
to ui to belong to the Uuleneu of Bchool-pbilosoph; to fii (he proportion of the dura- 
tion of the long (o that of the short Toirel with luch accuracy, aping t\ 
tical lymbols, aa Qrinun has done iu the passage Just cited. 
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to the brerity [P ahrays bean the same relation to that of brevity] b im- 
detdded, that is, we cannot My with certain^ that every co'gan will require 
exactly twice its unit of bxevity in order to produce its unit of length. 
Perhaps the brevity may be repeated once and a half or twice and a half 
in different pers(»is. We lay all these doubts on one nde and say, the- 
oretical vocal length is equal to two vocal brevities." We must own that, 
mathematicaUy, we are little pleased vrith the introduction of a unit of 
brentjf as well as unit of length, which seems to encourage the idea of ab- 
solute brevity ; but putting this aside, we see that B^^ does not contend 
for two efforts in the genraation of the long vowel, but merely required 
that the voice should be pndonged for about twice the length of time dnr< 
ing which a short vowel is heard. 1^ {voportion of long : short e=2 : 1, 
must be r^arded as merely theoretical. In common ottennce no vowel 
is retained tor any great length of time ; peih^ in rapid conversation 
this proportion may hold, but in sustained deliv^ or oratoiy, it would be 
exceedingly variable, altering from a ratio of nearly equality, 1 : 1 or 1^ : 1, 
to as much as 6 i 1 or 10 : 1. The short vowel vrill remain of a much 
more uniform length iu all cases. 

The two classes of vowels which we have now been considering have 
one quality in common, which must be particularly noticed, as it serves 
to distinguish them from the class explained in the nest section ; it is 
this : Iheg can be pronounced either with or without a mcceeding con- 
tonanl. Only one short vowel is of frequent occurrence in such positions 
that it must unavoidably be taken in conjunction with the following con- 
sonant ; it is 3. Many venters on the subject of phonetics dedaie that 
no vowd is heard in the final syllables of such words as able, burden, 
xlutm. This opinion we believe to be founded upon a misconception 
which will be cleared up by a consideration of the final syllables of Eng- 
lish table and the French table, the former being tebal, and the latter 
nearly tabls, adopting the notation already explained. Bapp, indeed, 
says (1,160) that the German /a6e{ (in which the last syllable is equiva- 
lent to that in the English fablej is only separated in imagination or an 
affected pronunciation from the French fable; but to us the distinction 
is so real that we are almost able to make such a word the test of a correct 
French pronunciation, and recollect beiug forcibly struck by the essential 
difference between the English and French pronunciation of these sylla- 
bles while in Pans and studying the language. We shall recur to the 
theory of these syllables in chap. 9, suffice it at present to remark that 
the writers of pronouncing dictionaries are by no means consistent upon 
this point, even with themselves, — we hardly ever find them agreeing on 
all points with one another. To our mind there is no doubt that the 
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vowel in the last syllable of afier is identical with that in those of able, 
burden, ichism, mental, phyncal. Now Jlower is by Kuowles marked 
flauer,(i*J by Smart flauor, (which we believe correct). Finical =SmildA 
K. =fittik3l S. (with whom we again agree); pinnacle •^fiR-aH K. 
=pTa'3U S. Now, we would ask, Pwhat is the difference in sound be- 
tween the final syllables in pinnacle and finical that both Enowles and 
Smart should adopt a different mode of representing that of the first from 
that of the second word, while they differ fivm one another in the repre- 
sentation of the final pliable of the second. We should write fintlrol, 
pin-akal. Similar remuks apply to icicle, cynical, and other words end- 
ing in cfc or cni. Again, according to Enowles, «ril=i'vl; eviUy=i-<nSi 
but it is evident that the second syllable in the second word is identical 
with that in the first. We wonld write Ival, ivalt. Again, 6ur<fcn=bBr- 
den K. =bOTdn S. =bOTd3n according to us. ScAunti^sTzm K. and 3., 
we write sTzam, for the word is clearly dissyllable.' "> Some general rule 
is required to meet these cases, for none has as yet been given by these 
authors who claim our notice (Knowles in especial"") by their preten- 
sions to correctness. These syllables have generally arisen from the omis- 
sion of some vowd from the original word. Thus, confining oursdves to 

(10.) We are neccjiarily obliged lo antidpste some of oiii notation, into wHch 
we hiTe traruiated \hose of Knowles and Smut ; au eipreiBes the sound in coui ; ■% 
that in curry, (which evidently differs from s, that in our,) and a, tlie short KHmd of $. 

(1 1 .) In Hr. Lane's worlu I find eLMtar u the Arabic name for Egypt or Cairo, 
now in literary Arahic the word is almti^ni ; but in spoken Arabic llie &exional u is 
discsnled. This is limilar to rhgtimt, ichiim, in English, (he flexiooal at and a 
(Greek |i;6fuf irx'ir^) being rejected. In French the mute e has supplied the 
place, rhylhiae, ickitme. Now the Englisb say rlthaoi, sYiam ; the French iltma, 
sisma, or more generally, rltm, slsm. ? Do (be Arabs say Elmfifra or ilmti^ar. The 
ambiguity of this nolatian may be well exemplified by the fact that we have as yet 
been unable to discover what pronunciation is intended. 

(12.) In his title pa{;e he stales that his work is " Ibunded on a eorrtct develop- 
ment of the nature, the number, and the various properties of all the simple and 
compound sounds (in English) as combined into syllables and words," and at the 
conclusion of his "exposition of the principles of speech" he says, "baring closed 
my observations on the vowel, consonant, and diphthong sounds of the language, J 
chatienge the ctoieil, the levereil crilicirtn to diicoeer a linyle error, except a 
casual, typographical one, in my developemant of the simple and compound elements 
of speech." There I'l a typographical error of some importance, (in p. 7, voL 3, line 
21,) because it occasions i in icy to be considered identical with ng in boy, and thus 
the important point, the composition of the diphthong i is losL A knowledge of the 
variety of opinion on the subject of Phonetics should have taught Mr. Knonles to 
have been more moderate in his language. Among the vowel elements, he ignores g 
and a, confusing g with g ; and a great many errors, as they appear to us, might be 
pointfld out in his dictionary. 
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le, i has Keen omitted in edibU from edibiUs, and in stable from ttabiUt, 
but V in alabU from stabulum, and table from tabula. Animalcule is a 
modem example of the i^entiou of u ; according to the an&logjr of our 
language, as paT^tula gives particle, anintalcula should have produced 
animakle. Wlien the vowel preceding Z is a, it ia usually retained in 
English, as original from originalit. Principle and principal are only 
different fonns of the same word, for it would be curious to derive princtple 
from principittm and principal from principaUi. We see no valid reason 
for this favour being shewn to a over t and «, but think that cyidcle, pHy- 
ticle, animle, would be folly as correct as able, oracle, table. If lax 
objection be raised on the score of the termination alt^, we reply that the 
same inconsistency which would appear ia ^nle, finality, actually does 
appear in able, abiUty; oracle, oracular; table, tabular; which occa- 
sion no offence. And as r^ards the orthc^raphy schitm, rhythm, which 
Knowles and Smart extend (in their examples of pronunciation) to prin- 
cipl, abl, burdn, &c., and which, if adopted at all, should extend to offr, 
animl, cynict, chapmn, &c. ; that is, the orthography founded upon a 
theoiy of a vocal or syllabic power inherent in I, r, m, n, we have only to 
state that we have made the experiment and find that it would lead to 
great errors*'^' unless additional letters Kere used for these new vocal 
elements(^*> a course which does not appear advisable. 

The characteristic of long and short vowels, may, to return from our 
digression, be stated to be that they admit of being pronounced indepen- 
dently of any succeeding consonant, O^'t We shall express this by calling 
them/uH vowels, that is, vowels which do not require any shifting of the 
parts of the mouth in order to their production, and therefore have or 
admit of receiving ibsirfull sound, being long in the first case and short 
in the second. The reason for insisting on this distinction will appear in 
the next section. 

(13.) From ivl ftvilj wouU come Irif Ctvilly), and a .ylW)le might lie lost ; 
from fainl, fainli (final, finally), the sune B» from fUu (fine); from 6b, fifiiN 
(offer, offering), in which a sfllabla a lost ; Hniml would make SairatliBi (animal, 
animalimj; sfstm, •litm&t'Ilc Ci yitm, lyitsmad'cj ; dzhsnoii, dzhgrmnlzm (Gerxtan, 
Oermaniim) ; and so on. If we adapted t, r, m, n, ia italica, W repreaentativeg of 
the lyllables, which in the text we prefer repreaentiiig by al, ar, am, an, then the 
aboTe words might be corredlj' written, iit, ivlli, Uial, fainJlf, Utr, Hfrin, iatml, 
SDimAzm, ilstm, aletmiiflk, dzhgnnn, dihgrnknliin ; we much prefer to write ival, ivali, 
fainal, taineli, flfor, GfarlN, Snimal, Kni'mallzam, atatam, alstamittk, dihgrntan, dzhsr- 
maoTiam. 

(14.) In SanicriC, there are vocal elements usually esteemed to be equal lo li, rl, 
Irf, IH. 

(IS.) Hence Prof. Latham call* them "independent vovrela," and Prof. Lee 
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Section 3. — On the Stopped Voweb. 

We hare next to consider that modification which the action of the 
consonant produces in the vowel. Now in order to utter a consonant we 
must dose, or almost dose, the mouth in a particular manner, and in 
order to produce the vowd we must open the mouth more or less widely, 
in a particolar manner, so that it ia dear that tite direction of action (so 
to speak) of the consonant or the vowd will differ in each individual case, 
since either the starting point or the goal will be different. There may, 
therefore, be affirmed to be as many spedes of each consonant as there 
are different vowels to which it may be applied. A single character will, 
however, be sufficient to represent the consonant, because the difference 
is organically produced, depending upon the effort made to pass from one 
duly represented position of the organs of speech to another. In the 
same manner th^e are really as many different kinds of each vowd as 
thra« are different consonants, but there is no need of inventing spedal 
symbols for each different kind, because their orig^ is, as in the former 
case, organic. There is no more necessity for marldug them than there 
would he to tell a person who is under the necessity of passing in the 
shortest possible manner from a point A, to another B, that he must take 
care to pass through every point lying in the straight line which joins A 
and B, as it is impossible that he should do otherwise. 

The .effect of pressing the consonant upon the vowel, if we may use the 
expression, will be best appreciated by performing an analysis similar to 
the following. 

1. Compare the words " seat, bead, sleep, seek, leave, seer." We 
have here the same vowdO in each case succeeded by a different conso- 
nant in each case, to which alone is to be attributed the apparent differ- 
ence of sound, which is most remarkable in the last word " seer."(*) 

8. On comparing the words " seat, ate, ough(, nofe" we shall in the 
same way rera^nize the same consonant at the termination of each word, 
preceded in each instance by a different vowd ; the pure vowd sound 
being of course differently modified in each individual case. 

3. On comparing "sit, bid, slip, sick, live," we percdve that each 
" perfect vowela," and those vowela which do not admit of being pronounced vithout 
a subsequent consonant, are tenned " dependent" by the fiial, and " imperfect" by 
the second. We prefer the terms full and tiopped, m being monoByllables, and 
entirety ditferjng from one another, bo that their sounds are not so likely to be con- 
founded, aa ne found, on (rial, was too frequently the case with independent and 
dipenieni, vhich we, for some time, endeavoured to employ, but without success. 

(1.) We refer, of course, to the lounJ, not the BTlhography. 

(2,) If, indeed, " seer," be not compound, and ^ siar. See Chap. 6, { 3. 
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word begins and ends with the esme consonants respectively, as those in 
(1), and that the vowel sound, although different from that in (1). is the 
same in each example here given. If we attempt to Beparate the vowel 
from its consonant, we shall fmd onr attempt fruitless ; the neareat ap- 
proach we can make to a separate pronunciation being to utter a sonnd 
something liie tt (or ().<') This has been obaerved by Dr. Yonng.C) who 
says, "when tq> is lengthened in singing, it does not become leap." 
This vowel, then, is not the same as i, which, upon prolongation, be- ' 
comes i ; yet, if we tell a Frenchman to pronounce lip, he will, moat 
probably, say UapS^i There must, then, be a connection, and that a very 
essential one, between I and this vowel, which we will call i. Let na 
examine the position of the mouth in pronouncii^ it. We find that it 
commences the same as eal, but that the vowel sound is stopped short, in 
the very act of its being produced, by the immediately succeeding con- 
sonant, which comes suddenly upon it. We are induced to consider this 
stoppage as the true characterUtic of this sound, and shall consequently 
term it a "stopped vowel." ElopstmikC') uses the expression "abge- 
brochen," i. e., " broken off," which amounts nearly to the same thing. 

(3.) Query : ? Maf it not exactly be (he Boimd we have repieaenl«d by o. 

(4.) A Cmtu if Lasture. on Nolural Philoiophy, 4to, VoL 2, p. 277. 

(5.) This ia tbe more ainguUr tbat Che sound I is common enough in French, as 
id, imilBr^^ln, ImltS. 

(6.) UebtT dia deuUcbe Rechttchraibung (On Germui OHlu^raphy). Complete 
works, Leipzig, 1830, voL 14, p. 149. In this place he gives n list of the German 
vowels, which it will be useful to have here in order to compare with our tables. It 
should be observed that there the only real difference between his " open" and " pro- 
longed tonea," ii that in the second case the longvoirel is more distinctly modified bj 
the succeeding consonant, becauas it is taken in necessaiy coiwectJon with it ; we have 
added our symbols to the " prolonged and broken tones" indosed in square tmcltets : 



(A pm«i endj (** (A camana 


ntendithe t A cotaauaU atdi the 


j,«o4to.J nUable.J ,yliMe.J 


Kab-ne Kahn 


[5] Kami [i] 


Leh-re Leer 


[S] We« [^1 


Aeh-r« Bar 


[i] "Has none" 


Boh-re Scbiin 


[?] gbnnte [,] 


Flie-aen Fljesz-en 




Diu-sen Siisz 




Thro-ne Thron 


[S] komite Ca."'ff] 


Spu-ran Uhr 


[a] murrten [ft] 






words ; that Bapp readies a stopped i 


«hich he makes (he same as our £, substi- 


luting nnoUer sound (symboUied in his work by 4) for the stopped S. And, as it will 


be seen, we make i the stopped sound of 


, reserving k for ft. 
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4. If we compare " pit, pet, pai, pot, pat (substantive), ;>uf (verb)," 
we shall find that they all contain the same consonants, but have each a 
different vowel, and each vowel is ttopp^ — a fact which we may deter- 
mine by endeavoniing to prolong any one of them, and ftullng of doing 
BO. It is this impossibility of separating the vowel from its consonant 
which has rendered the preceding analysis necessaiy. The stopped vowel 
is like a chemical substance, the existence of which we can fed and dii- 
monstrate, but which cannot be exhibited except in conjunction with some 
other substance. Thus the foregoing experiments have proved the exist- 
ence of vowel sounds in coqjunction vrith consonants, essentially differing 
from the vowel sounds previously considered, and have shevni that their 
tqipearance does not depend upon any particular consonant, because the 
same vowel may he produced before different consonants, and different 
vowds before the same consonant. Hence although we cannot exhibit 
the stopped vowel except iu coigunction with a consonant, we have, as we 
think, satiBfacttnily shewn its necessarily independent existence. 

What is the exact relation between the full and stopped vowels, it is 
not very easy to state ; the feeling of diff^ent persons on this point differs 
considerably, and Vassia does not appear to be any objective standard to 
which we can refer.l^ In the followii^ table we give the long, short, and 

(7.) Some initera aiMTt that three of out atoppeil voveli (thoie marked I, i, ^) 
have no conetponding long vowel wh&tever, but are vowela incapable of (utnen — 
L e., o[ being pronounced independently of a foUoiring conaonuit. Mr, Knowleg 
only allom of nine diitmct and separata voveli in our language, corresponding to 
out S, fi, !, T, o, □, {!, I, -g, admitting Q, 3, b, not as diitinct Towels, but ae the short 
(■topped) sounds of 5, fi, Q, (foreigner* would probablj dingree with bim as to B, 
at an; rate, without further explanation), and his acheme is, therefore, peculiar in 
leaving S, I, g without corresponding stopped, and ^ T, 9 without correqKtnding long 
Towels ; whereas, in our opinion, Q is the aalf vowel which does not occur in a double 
(or rather triple) form in our language. The following is the description Mr. Knowlea 
gives of the pronunciatioii of E, K, 5 (Eipaiitioa of the Prindplei of Spaech, p. 6, 
ooL 2, prefixed to his Pronouncing Dictionary ; ws have, as usual, traniiatad his 
notation) : — " In ntterii^ the sounds G, 1, j, he (a teacher, or critic, who looks into a 
child's mouth while it is repeating these sounds deliberately, or places himself before 
a magni^ii^ glass and looks into bis own mouth) will perceive that the sound, repre- 
sented by i, is produced by a movement of the laryai and glottis, which throws out 
a short and qnick percussion of the voice upon the tnngua and palate, which (7 the 
tongue) is directed towards the front of the mouth ; that the extremity of the tongue 
il pointed strongly down to the lower palate, or gnnu ; that It is considerably raised 
in the mouth, but not drawn back ; that it rises towards the back part, so as to receive 
the impulse oT the voice, and throw it forward as I have said. In uttering the sound 
represented by T, he wiU perceive that the position of the tongue is the same as in 
the former sound ; but that the tongue raises itself more and throws the soond lo tho 
roof of the mouth. In uttering the sound represented by s, he will perceive tiiat the 
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stopped vowels in tbree columiu, eedeaTOuring as far aa possible to give 
such examples as contain the three kinds of vowel in conjunction nith the 
same consonant, in order that the reader may be better able to compare 
the several sounds together and thereby form his own conclusions. We 
have, however, of course adopted our own arrangement as the basis of our 
notation, which is shewn in the three last columns of the table, corres- 
ponding respectively with the three first. 

Combined Table of Long, Short, and Stopped Vomel*. 



Long. / Short. Skm-t. 

1. neat signify knit '. 

podd^ac'(pl.)<') pomo<9 (pi.) Towarszystwo (pi.) 



Lmg.SKtrt^hart. 



3. dote 

chene(») (fr.) 

3. psfllmC'J 
prfte (fr.) 

4. caught 
tomfi (it.) 



Sunday debt 

—(10) bmW (it.) 

messa (it.) Sam 

— patta (fr.) 
august cot 

— vuol (it.) 
knocker curry 

— bficke (ger.) 
limbo bonne 
usarono (it.) full 

— kliuste (ger.) 



hsken (ger.) 
6."»)bone 
7. fool 

kGhnste (ger.) 

We will now examine these vowels in "order. First, i is considered by 
almost every writer to be the corresponding stopped vowel to i. Mr. 
Knowles, as we have seen (Note 7), holds it to be an independent sound, 

end or poiot of (he tangue ii looser in the mDulh than it wu in the former •ounds, 
and drawn a little further back from Che lower gunu, though it reaU apon the lower 
palate ; that it is drawn back so much a* to leave a considerable space between U 
and the palate ; and that, by a stroi^ movement, it raises the back part of it op, so 
aa to throw (he voice against the extreme back part and aidea of the palate." 

(8.) All words are English, except otherwise specified. The names of languages 
are, in (his table, coutiacted thua : pi. Polish, fr. French, it. Italian, ger. German. 

(9.) We think that iheas aonnda occur in the English words " fafrj, Urrj." 

(10.) When a space ia left in this manner, it shews that we are not acquainted 
with any word exempUfying the sound, which sound is, nevertheless, perfectly con- 
ceivable. 

(11.) This belongs to a class of words (balm, calm, palm, &c.) which some per- 
sons pronounce with k, but which we pronounce (aa moat peraooa that we have heard 
speak English do) with the same vowel oa n in father. 

(12.) If be recognized as distinct from g, its three sigaa will be p, g, o. 
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having no connection with i ; and Dr. Young, in the passage lately quoted, 
seems to agree with him. Our own observations, added to <tlie testi- 
mony of Bereral eminent phoueticiana.C^) lead us to pronounce unhesita- 
tingly that i is the stopped sound of i, 

Concerning i we cannot feel very sure, as we have had but very slender 
opportunities of receiving instruction in Polish pronunciation ; to our ears 
it partakes much of the nature of £. 

According to Kapp,{'*J our word " debt" has the vowel e and not 6 ; in 
this case we aie unable to concave what sound he attributes to e (in his 
notation 4i, but the drOerence appears to be so essential, that he invariably 
distinguishes the two cases, and even grounds some distinctions in German 
dialectic pronunciations upon them. JVe seem to hear a broader sound in 
the Italian " ben," which, we believe, contains the true h. Latham says 
that he has convinced himself that e in bed, " although both broad and 
slender, is incapable of becoming independent" (t. e.,fuU).()^) As, in our 
opinion, e occurs before r in such words as fairy =f£ri, it would appear that 
h most be the vowel in ferry=fferi; but of this we are yet uncertain. 

Gteat doubts may be entertained concerning the propriety of classing 
a with a. Bapp makes it, in bis scheme of English voweb,"*^ coirespond 
with our 6. The sound is peculiar to the English language, in which it 
replaces the foreign L As a is less broad than a, so we have thought it 
best to place the slender a to a, and leave the comparatively broad ^ to ft. 
Foreigners are apt to conflise a either with it or h. 

The vowel a is not generally recognised as existing in our language, but 
some theorists require it in such words as after, ask, laugh, aunt, path, 
balm, hjn., and generally before the continuous sibilants, writing such 
words — aftgr, ask, laf, ant, pSth, \>ha, Sre. They certainly approach this 
sound much more nearly than that of a, as aftar, ask, ant, path, which 
some other theorists propose, and which is common among the upper 
classes in Yorkshire, If we had only to choose between the vowel cha- 
racters, a and S, we should certainly select the former as the representative 
of this sound, in preference to the latter, although a is by some consi- 
dered broad and vulgar; and Judge Hahburton, by writmg " larf" for 

(13.) Lalham, On the Engliih Language, f. 112 ; Happ, Phyiiologie dcrSpracht, 
vol. 3, pp. 164, 174; Bp. Wilkins, Eiiay on a Seal Character, p. 363; to whom 
migEit be added mojiy others. 

(14.) Phyi. d. Spr., v. 3, p. 174, compared mtli vol. 1, p. 23. Klopstock makes 
¥ the stopped sound of B, and does not admit of any stopped value pt t; tee suprft, 
p. 62, note 6. 

(15.) Engl. Lang.,p. 112. 

(16.) Phy., d. Spr., V. 3, p. 174. 
5 * 
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" laugh," in his Sam SUck'i conversation, clearly wishes to point out the 
pronuaoiatioii " laP' in contradistinction either to ^ or M Theoreti- 
cally, 8 occurs before an r which is not folbwed by a vowel ; but, practi- 
cally, its place is always usurped by a, at any rate in our language. 

There cannot be much doubt as to the correspondence of 5 with 6 ; 
but it is curious that while o is of general occurrence, 6 is only found, as a 
reoc^nized sound, in English and Swedish. This fi is, in most langoages, 
used as the stopped vowel of o, with which it has no real connection. 
The Italian h does not differ much bom it, being only somewhat broader. 
We have before stated ($ 1} that, to ns, many persons appear to pro- 
nounce croJi,loft, crott, &c., as cr6ft, 16A,, crosj at times, however, this 
sound (which is very uncertain in the mouths of English persons) seems 
rather to approach the stopped sound croft, loft, cros. For practical 
purposes, the foil vowel, croft, loft, cids, appears to be the beat notation. 

Among all Emvpean languages, the English is peculiar in possessing 
a stopped sound of 3, namely, y. Foreigner are continually confounding 
it with o, or, more properly, q, to which it bears a strong resemblance. 
The difference between ; and o may be well felt from hearing a foreigner's 
miepronundation of some such word as bun, for which he will almost 
invariab^ (at any rate, during his first trials) say bon, instead of b^.('7> 
It is important that readers should learn to distinguish with accuracy 
between i and b, for, strange to say, most orthoepists have confounded 
them. Knowles, for example, marks cur to be pronounced with the vowel 
in but, and curry to have the same vowel in its first syllable. Br. Orpen 
says that % is always short (stopped) in English ; and Bishop Willdns 
states the same. Such words as car, curry, occur, occ«rrCTice=lcBr, tgri, 
Skor, ok^rana, should, however, have led them to a different conclusiott ; 
they should have shown them that the long effect in such words as cur, 
was not entirety due to the disturbing action of the following r, as the 
same long effect is not produced in curry, where r also follows. The 
only doubt that can be raised is, as we mentioned in the last section, as 
to whether -a is the pure bng vowel conespondmgphoTielkalty (as it does 

(17.) Wsfiad M. Voloejr making thi> enm (^V Al/abel Europitn, p. 33; Pko- 
noli/ptc /ounut, voL 3, p. 110). Ha gives, an eiampleB of "dair ou bre^ petit o" 
(dear or shorl; little o), in French, odorat, hotle (d'oiier), molle (cire), sol ; in Eng- 
lish, rod, gut, nut, cut, lull; in Gennan, ocha, oft; which words we believe to be 
pToaounced respectiiely, fidgrfi, H91, mgl, stfl, rSd, gjt, ngt, kjjt, 1^1, Ska, Oft. But 
this is not the only instaoce of M. Voluey's detective ear, for, juil above, he confbaea 
& with k, and IL with 0. It sbould be observed that, in the first five editions of Hr. 
Pitman's Phonography, 5 wu considered oa the stopped sound of o, or as identical 
with g ; this enoi has beea corrected in the 6th edition. 
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pmcticalls) with the stopped Towel ^ and the shittt vowel 9, which two 
imdoubtedly belong to one another. 

The stopped sound y does not differ much fi-om ^, and ia, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to this sound which the generality of Gennans are able 

to effect. 

The stopped sound g does not occur in English — at any rate, according 
to the recognised pronunciation ; but we hare thought that we somctimea 
heard the wwd wholly pronounced H9U, instead of hoUi (with the double, 
01 denounced 1), to distinguish it from Holi (holyj. 

No doubt can exist as to the relation of ii to u. 

The Germans have a great habit of confounding Q with i, and il with 
i;('*) this will serve to give an Englishman (who confounds them with u 
and fi respectiTely) some clue to the pronunciation of this sound, in order 
to produce which it is necessary to pout tbe lips. 

We do not attempt to describe the mechanism of these sounds ; to be 
at all understood, they must be heard continually during some months, 
till the ear becomes gradually able to appreciate and imitate them. We 
have, therefore, contented ourselves in general'"^ with giving a list of 
words in which, as we utter them, the sounds occur. 

The orthography and pronunciation of our language are so opposed to 
one another, that we must not be surprised at meetii^ with many anoma- 
lies in the common mode of referring the stopped to the full vowels in 
English. We are accustomed to consider ei and yii<*'*> as pure voweb, 
because they are the alphabetical names of the vowels i, u. Grammati- 
cally, then, the fiiU and stopped vowels in the English language would 
have to be arranged thus, w, 1 ; i, S; e, &; g, 6; yu, ?; no proper place 

(18.) Il ia on the bunks of the Rhine where this pionundatJOD is in full foice. 
In the snme part of Germany tlie final it is frequently dropped. Thus ve recollect 
a servant girl a[ Weinheim (^rVninHBini), in Baden (=:BSil3n), asking fbr some 
teacups, " tsBmshialB," /or p/oy, instead of "tgain»hplllan,"/'"'''inciBj. In Tyrol 
and Austria, & t take the place of Cl b, and S 6 of ^ ^. Thua we vere once directed 
to an inn at Innsbruck (=Inibr(ik, which tAouIiJ have been Imuhriicke^-^iazbriiks, 
tie bridge over the river Inn), by the name "telim gSldnon Ubsn," the lign of the 
golden life, instead of " tstim gSldanan l^van," Ike lign of the golden I-ION ! 

(19.) In giving Dr. Orpen'a account of the mechanism by which the seven prin- 
cipal long vowels, and Mr. Knowles's, of that in which the three stopped vowels, 
I, f, g, are produced, we have departed from this rule ; and we leave the reader to 
judge from these specimens of the degree of aatisfactiun nhich he would have experi- 
enced from reading einular descriplJons of the remaining 29 vowels ; for we redion 
13 long, short, and slopped, in all 39 vowel sounds. 

(20.) The nature of our work has frequently obliged us to anticipate the meaning 
of our symbols. The diphthongs will be e^tplaincd in the next chapter. Here we 
may remark that ai represents i in tide, and yil, u, in vse, 
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b€dng assignable to the Towela a, o, «, u, it The vowels i, i, fi, 6, 5, are 
cansequentfy termed, in general parlance, short ai, short I, short e, short 
o, and short yii, reapectivety, so deeply has this anomalous arrangement 
struck its roots into our very modes of thought. It is needless to say 
that this is not a prop^ mode of naming them. The short and stopped 
can only be satisfactorily spoken of as short i, stopped i, short q, stopped 
V, &c., for i, T, 9, % foj. ; or, the word thorl may be prefixed to the short 
voweb„of whose correspondence with the long vowels there can be no 
doubt ; and the stopped vowels may have the letter t subjoined, thus, it, 
it, Si, &c. This is similar to the present mode of naming the consonants. 

It will be found difficult to pronounce a stopped vowel before r, when 
r is not followed by a vowel. In order to execute such sounds aa 5r, &r, 
kc., it will be necessary to trill the r more forcibly than is customary in 
En^and; — indeed, we are, at present, not aware of any language in 
which such syllables occur, although Bapp continually indicates their 
existence even in English. This ignorance on our part may arise irom a 
deficiency in our own organs of hearing, but we seem to be quite~able to 
pronounce the stopped vowel before r, and we are, therefore, more inclined 
to attribute our want of knowledge on this point to a want of sofficientfy 
careful or extended observation. 

AH stopped vowels are necessarily aliort ; they are, in feet, much shorter 
than the short iiiU vowels ($ 2), being merely the nidimmls of vowels.C") 
They are most common in lai^cuagea with many consonants, such as the 
Teutonic <**> (in which the English t'^J is included) ; while in languages 

(21.) Hence thoTt a an ambiguous term, applied to tufo species of vonela, which 
differ in quality and tiench upon each other's (erritor; ; thus, (uiing the natural, or 
5th principal vowel aa an example) : 



Short, 
When we use the word ihorl ahaoluCelj', as designaling a peculiar kind of vowel, it 
will alwajs repraaent the ahort/uH vowel, and never the short ilepped vowel. The 
three classes of FOwela will be simply termed loni/, ihort, and alopped vowels — three 
convenient monosyllables. 

(33.) If we repreaent a consonant by a vertical, and a vowel by an horizontal 
line, then, according lo Rapp (PA. J. Spr., vol. 1, p. 157), " the idial of the Greek, 
Latin, and eapeciaJJy the modem Boman [Spanieh, PortugueBe, ICaUan] ayllable 
appears to be | — ; that of the Teutonic, | — | ; and, flnaUy, that of the Slavonic, 
I I-" 

(23.) In a calculation of 6,293 syllables, aelected upon a principle most likely to 
insure an approiimation to the general character of our language, the following 
result was obtained ;— Full vowels, long and short, 2,697 ; stopped towels, 3,596; 
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where the syllable ia ori^ally composed of one or two consonauts, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, they are, of course, comparatively rare. The conse- 
quence of this has been, that the three kinds of vowels have not been 
discrimiuated by grammaiians ; and whQe, On the one hand, we find the 
des^nation short applied to both short and stopped vowek, we also 
meet with the term lof^ ^ppli*! •* fwth long and short. The distinc- 
tion in the latter caae was supposed to consist wholly in acceni, an idea 
which the examples in Sect. * are sufficient to disprove. It is, perhaps, 
most usual to confine the term short to the short and stopped vowels, the 
latter being in themselves essentially short also, although we prefer em- 
ploying the abbreviated phrase " short vowels" for the short full vowels 
only. Thus, in the Second Phonic Reading Book/**^ we have, as examples 
of the vowel marked a' (the figure being superscribed, instead of poat- 
scribed), first the words " mature, macaw, popa, career, salute, baboon, 
rotary, china, idea, canary" (in all of which, it must be observed, that 
the real sound of the italic a is a, and not a, a sound which, as we have 
already mentioned, is always superseded by a in our language), and next 
"am, an, as, ash, at" (in all of which the sound is a). It is reaDy 
surprising that the authors of this work did not perceive the great error of 
pronunciation which would be committed if the a in the first series of 
wOTds were really pronounced as the a in the second series, or rice versfl.'*^' 

giving a majority of 899 in favour of the single class of stopped vovfela over thu 
other two. The order uf frequeocy of occurrence of the full (including, in this cal- 
culation, which was made for phonotypical putposes, the short vowels under the s»me 
sign as the long ones) and stopped ynweU, the coaleacents, w and 7, and the diph- 
thongs, at, oi, au, yQ, nas found to be t, I, g, e, i, S, 0, b, ai, w, S, i, Q, au, ti, ;Q, oi, 7, 
Other curious results of this calcnlatton trill be given hereafter. 

(24.) Published by J. W. Parker, London, 1S44, under the sanction of the 
CommiUee of Council upon Education. 

(25,) In the same worit our g ia marked u', and illustrated by " us, up" (p. 9), 
by " cur" (p. 32), and by the final " er," Sec. (pp. 62—77, &c.) Thus g and 5 are 
manifestly confused. The important a is also confused in the final " er" with 5 ; 
and JQ other cases is entirely disregarded. That the author felt some misgivings ■ on 
these points ia clear from the foUovring passages ; — " The number of words in this 
lesson (XI), will give an opportunity of impressicg the rale that e, in this situation 
[i. e., " in the final, or unaccented syllable, er"] has nearly the sound of the short 
«" (S)> PP' 173—1 ; yet in the text it ia made identical. It ia true that, iu p. 62, 
we have only " er^=ur," instead of " er^^u'r," but that this is only a misprint ap- 
pears from p. 76, where we have " or^u'r" in such Words as " miyor, tutor," &c. i 
unless, indeed, the following words, " this (12th) lesson gives examples of (he irre- 
gular sound of o in the final syllable, or, where it alotely reiembles the sound of sr 
in the laat lesson," (p. 174), imply that the authors wished to make a real ifiifinclion 
between the two cases ; if so, it is only another error. As no such word as " litiie, 
midd/e, Me,'^ &c., is found in either the First or Second Reading Book, the authors 
have not recorded (heir opinions upon them. 
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The reader is lecommended to try the experiment for bimself, taking care 
to leave the accent in its present place ; of course the sound & cannot be 
given to a in "chino, ide«," at all, as by its very nature it requirea a 
following consonant to ttop it. 

With i^iard to the other opinion, namely, that the short vowel is the 
unaccented long vowel, we may remark that, as a general rule, to which 
there are exceptions, a reader would not be misled to any important 
extent if a long vowel were printed for a short one, and the accent always 
marked. Thus, supposing we mark the accent by a small dot placed on 
a levd with the top of the line at the dose <rf the accented syllable, such 
words as pi^-itTv, Sjn'de, fil6s-oR, ridor (primitive, Sundag, philotoplty, 
readerj, which should have been printed prim'itav, Stn'de, faos'ofi, i|['dar, 
will moat probably be read correctly; but we cannot expect quite the 
same from buz'nn, e'bnl, ke'pTib^I, when written for buz'am, e'bsl, ke'psbal 
(hosom, able, capable), unless we took care to give a particular definition 
to the value of the vowel v when not under the accent. And such words 
as skep'gres, j5k*a8, he. ficapegrace, jackanj, would run the risk of being 
pronounced skep'gres, jak'as, or skep'grBs, jSk'js, or, perhaps, skepgrgs, 
jakea ; as we actually find loim'Baus (LimetumseJ degraded into laim-js. 
The number of such words ^^ however, so Umited, espedally by the cir- 
cumstance that no short vowel occurs, in modem languages, in an accented 
syllable, and very few long vowels in an unaccented syllable, (indeed, if 
we mark a secondary accent, we may almost affirm that no long vowel ia 
now found vrithout either a primary ta secondary accent), that, while it ia 
found a great practical convenience to use the same symbol for the long 
aa for the short full vowels, scarcely any inconvenience can be occasioned 
by this practise to the English reader, provided the position of the accent 
ii carefuUy indicated'-*') 

(26.) Thia is the case ia Mr. luac Pitman's systems of Phonography and Pho- 
notypy, to tlie explanation of which we shall devote a subsequent chapter, and we 
wish 10 draw the attention of oui readers to these ciicumstances, because they have 
already occasioned difficulty to the learners of these systems. It is found to be 
highly convenient, for man; purposes, doC to have more than two kinds ot signs for 
the vowels, and the classes selected to b* represented by these, instead of beii^ long 
(full) and short (full and stopped), are fuU (long and short) and stopped (short), 
because these differ in quality; whereas the long difiers only from the short (full) 
vowel m duTalion. If the full short and stopped short vowel are represented by the 
same sign, the nislake of denoting qualitatively diflerent vowels by identical symbols 
would be committed. The marking of the accent, then, becomes of importance, and 
accordingly in phonotypy it will be always marked (actually, or by virtue of a rule) ; 
every /uH vowel, then, not marked (aclusUj, or virtually) with either a primary or 
secondary accent, must be considered as short. Hence, in ke'pBbnl, b e must be 
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Dr. Bapp, who derives both the long and stopped (or, as be terma 
them, ikarpenedj voweb from tbe abort vowds, considers that botb arise 
from our cEdeavouring to add wagkt or importance to the short vowel in 
certain syllables ; and, in tbe second instance, to preserve tbe quantity at 
tbe same time, which could only be done by hiurying on to the consonant, 
and pronoundpg it more sharply. Thia tharpening he represents by 
doubling the succeeding consonant, as in the English words bell, tell, till, 
back, &c., and tbe German mann, kann, wenn, to:. There is an incon- 
Tcuience in using the double consonant for this purpose, because we are 
thereby precluded from employing it to represent tbe double or dinounced 
consonant (as hereafter explained), the existence of which he seems, how- 
ever, to deny. Dr. Bapp does not appear t<i be very consistent incarrying 
out this method of expressmg tbe stopped or sharpened vowels ; and we 
prefer nsii^ separate symbols, as explained in this section. 

Although the stopped vowel is stifled at its birth, as already mentioned, 
it is sufficient to set on the voice to a spoken consonant, and if that con- 
sonant be a continuous one, it may be prolonged ; and such syllables as 
Si, siv (sieve), gl«v (glove), &c., may be held for any length of time, so 
that though the vmoel they contain is essentially short, the syllable may 
be of indefinite length. To this point we shall have to recur in onr 
Chapter on " Qvamtity," In case of a whispered coutinnous consonant, 
the whisper may, of course, be continued as long after a stopped, as after 
a long vowel ; thus, if, fgs (JthsJ, his ^w»>, &c. The vowel is just as 
much stopped by one consonant as by another, and therefore remains 
short, whatever bo the nature of the succeeding consonutt. 

Section 4. — On the Nasal Vowels. 
The vowels which have been treated in tbe preceding sections are all oral 
vowels, that is, pronounced through the moufft.C) by way of the lips ; 
but it is also possible to emit vocalized breath through the apertures of 
the nostrils alone. The vowels thus produced cannot be precisely the 
same as the former, which depend, for their full development, upon pecu- 
liar positiona intj) which tbe parts of the mouth anterior to tbe nvula are 

equivalent to a a, hi that ke'psbRWke'pabal upon thia aisuniptian ; dgz'gn^dgz-au j 
»li'j}ni=ali-aiQ ; b6fBl-=l)afsl ; &c., wilhout any omhiguity whatever. When thia 
rule, to which we shall recur in lis proper pUce, is fully compreliendei], there will be 
DO difficulty in nuukiog these three speciea of vowels by means of full and stopped 
vowel characters and tbe accent sign. Tbe number of types which wilt thua be saved 
to the priuter is considerable. 

(1.) From the Latin oi, gen. oris, " a moutb," comei the ftdjective oroiii, " per» 
laioing to a mouth." 
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placed; whereaa, whea the sound passes through the nose, the uvula 
descends, and those portions of the mouth produce no perceptible effect. 
Some analogies may, however, be discovered between the oral and nasal 
vowels, as they may be turned, but the analogies here given are not ad- 
vanced with any great degree of cotainty. No vowels of this class occur 
in £ngUshi and there is necessarily corksiderable difficulty in deciding 
upon sounds which are entirely foreign to our organs. The best known 
languages which contain these sounds are French, Portuguese, and Polish , 
possibly other Slavonic laugnages may contain them also. Hindustani ia 
reported to possess them, though this may, perhaps, rest on a miscon- 
ception. 

The four French nasals which occur in the words "fin, an, un, on," 
are generally wdl tnown. Although they are pure and simple vowels,*** 
the French employ two letters to represent eacb of them, the second letter 
beiug n (or m) in each case. This n wiU hereafter be used in another 
sense.f^' but it will be convenient to use a similar letter for this purpose, 
and we shall adopt n, which must be considered as an orthographical sign, 
having no meaning in itself, but serving as a diacritical mark when placed 
after a vowel character, in the same way as the accent or other mark is 
placed over or under the vowels a, a, b, &c. According to Dr. Eapp, the 
vowels in the four words "fin, an, un, on," just dted, would, if pro- 
nounced orally, be ^, a, o, o ; but we shall adopt in, an, an, on, as their 
respective representatives/*' 

The sounds of the Polish letters e., a., when they represent nasal vowels, 
do not in any vr'i^ differ from in, on. 

(2.) Yet it is verf probable tbat they arose from syllables like kn, or bn. Rapp 
seems to have eatablisbed tbc fB.ct tba.t the nasal vowels occurred in the La.lia Ian' 
guage under the form of the terminations im, em, am, om. um (Ph. d. SpT., vol. 1, 
pp. 325 — 9.) The Portuguese is tbe only language vrhich has represented them at 
pure Towets, the symbol used being a lilda (an accentual mark resembling the Greek 
circumflei, as in a) over the corresponding oral vowel. It would, however, be incon- 
venient to employ this sign over some of our vowel characters, and, therefore, we 
prefar, for typographical purposes, the notatisn proposed in the l«xt. The Portuguese, 
too, are not consistent in their notation, frequently substituting for the lilda the old 
Latin m, or a French n, written after the vowel. 

(3.) In French and Portuguese, n and m not only help to represent nasal vowels, 
but, in certain positions, have the usual powers of n and m ; thus, ^n-sfig, but 
.■nnM«i(=In9«aD,/aim=fi\), /eiiime=Run. 

(4.) The reader may compare the sounds of the syllables In, kv, ;H, qn, re- 
S[)ectively. As pronounced by some, these aounds approach nearer to the syllables 
Bn, Bh, f n, (>h (sang, long, tung), respectively. We use iQ, instead of en, for the 
first nasal, because, unable to determine the correspanding oral vowel, we ntih to 
approximale to tbe established French ortbc^raphy. 
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In Portuguese there is a peculiar set of nasals, of which we arc not in 
a condition to speak with certainty, our knowledge of the Portuguese 
pronunciation being very slight, and entirely deriTcd from a Spaniard ; 
added to which our impression differs from the account given by Dr. Bapp 
(Ph. d. Spr., vol. 3, pp. 73 — 78). Besides the four French nasak, the 
Portuguese appear to have four otherB, in which the pure vowel is much 
more distinctly heard than ia French ; these we shall, therefore, represent 
by in, an, on, on, as in the word s Km, vaa,'^) nao, Caniws.C' In uttering 
these sounds the uvula does not appear to descend so as to completely 
block up the passage of the breath, and in consequence the pure vowel 
sound ia better heard. In comparison with these, the former set may, 
therefore, be termed $topped, as the breath is more thoroi^hly stopped off 
from the month, and made to pass through the nose only. The Portu- 
guese nasab may, then, in contradistinction, be called full. The nasals 
may be arranged in the following scheme : — 

Table of Nasal VoweU. 

EXAUPLES. SYMBOLS. 



Camoes on on on 

To these Dr. Rapps adds un ; but in the examples which he cites (ai 
Portuguese hum) our Portuguese instructor pronounced nu, and we have, 
therefore, not admitted this nasal. 

The Hindustam nasal may, perhaps, arise from an incorrect pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanscrit cerebral g, hereafter described. 

(5.) The toDg mark over a and o, in via, CamSei, is, for wanl of (ha proper typei, 
used Tor the lilda. 

(6.) Compare Ihe iyllabl« IN, in, on, ok, respectively. Dr. Rapp leoma lo 
consider (he ibcee lait inatances in tlie text aa examples of nasal diphthongs. 
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Chaptbe 6.— on the compound VOWELS. 

" Our appreciation of the pitch of a rauaical sound depends entirely on 
tlie number of its vifaratioua performed in a given time. All aouuds 
whose vibrations ore performed with equal rapidity, whatever be their 
difference in quality and intensity, afiect the ear with the sentiment of 
accordance, which we term unhon, and which irresistibly impresses on us 
the conviction of a perfect analogy or similarity between them, which we 
express by saying that their pitch is the same, or that they sound the 
same note. In fact, their impulses on the air, and on the ear through its 
medium, occurring with equal frequency, blend and form a compound 
impulse, different in quality and intensity from either of its constituents, 
but not in the frequent^ of its recurrence ; and, therefore, the ear will 
judge of it as of a single note of intermediate quality. 

" But when two notes, not in unison, are sounded at once, the ear 
distinctly perceives both, and (at least, with practise, and some ears more 
readily than others) can separate them, in idea, and attend to one without 
the other. But, besides this, it receives an impress &om them jointly, 
which it does not acquire when sounded singly, even in dose succession, 
an impression of- concord or dissonance, as the case may be, and is irre- 
sistibly led to regard some combinations as peculiarly agreeable and satis- 
factory, and others as harsh and grating." 0) 

Precisely in the same manner as two musical notes may be thus blended 
together, producing a joint effect different &om that of either, taken 
singly, although practUed ears may distinguish the two component sounds, 
two v<yu)el sounds may be combined by the speaker, so as to produce a 
peculiar joint effect, which, accordingly as the blending is more or less 
perfect,'*' will be more or less easy to separate into its component parts. 
Such joint effects are called diphthongs. The only vowels which can be 
combined with others in the manner just pointed out, are usually sup- 
posed to be i and u ; but we are induced, by numerous experiments, to 
believe, that the short sound of b — that is, o — may be also combined with 
other vowels. 

(1.) HencbeU, ArL SouMD, par. 208, 9. 

(2.) This ma]' be comparei] to the etriking of the noUa in a cord saoceBsively 
(arpe^o) or Bimultaneously. " In all diphthongs, the two sounds are suceeraive, 
and if we keep up Che sound aa long ai the breath laats, it is the last vowel ahna that 
ia sounded, after the fint moment ; but, in the diphthong (coining a new word to 
explain the meaning of a new idea), the sound is the same all throughout, and never 
varies, as long as our breath lasts to cause vocal vibration. Tliis is a matter that, aa 
far oa 1 know, never has struck any one, uor, of course, been noticed or explained. 
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Dr. Bq)p, whose theory of diphthongs differs very considerably from 
that laid down in this treatise, makes the following two conditions, in 
order that two voweb should constitute a diphthong (Th. d. Spr., vol. 1, 
pp. 33 — i) : — " First, the diphthong must constitute a single syllable j" 
and, second, " the accent mnst always fall upon the first of the two com- 
ponent vowels." The first of these conditions must be univeraaUy ad- 
mitted ; the second does not appear necessary ; but diphthongs may be 
conveniently divided into such as have the accent on the second vowel, or 
improper diphthongs (the first element being i or u), and those which 
have the accent upon the first vowel, or proper diphthongs (the tecond 
element being i or m) ; and to these may be added the third class of quasi 
diphthongs, the second element being s. Dr. Rapp insists that, instead 
of i and u, the second element in the proper diphthongs is originally e, o ; 
and considers i and u as due to theort/ only. Such points it is almost 
impossible to determine without personal intercourse, as the formation of 
new diphthongs is a matter of great difficulty ; we are, therefore, obliged 
to content om^elves with the results of our own observations. 

A diphthong consists, then, of two elements, with either of which 
another diphthong may be farmed by prefixing or subjoining a suitable 
vowel, and thus triphthongs will result. 

Prom triphthongs, tessaraphthongs (with ^our elements) may be formed 
in the same manner ; nor does there appear to be any theoretical limit to 
the multipUcation of such compound vowel somids ; practically, the limit 
is soon reached. 

According to the grammarians, the vowels which compose a diphthong 
are always short ; and two short vowels being (according to their theory, 
as already explained) equivalent in lei^h to one loi^ one, a diphthong is 
necessarily equivalent to one long vowel. This theory labours under dis- 
advantages in the case of triphthongs, in which three short vowels are 
combined, the result being, according to their mode of calculation, equi- 
valent to a long vowel and a half, which would increase the length of a 
syllable by one-half the duration which they assign to it. In the present 

The tact ia, that, in the French eu [;], the Coogue is in the poaitioii of the short e, in 
Err (S ? or n ?], and the lips id (he position of a compressed oo [u], at the tame time, 
and all through. The English su, OT eur, in feud, new, tea, paw, is a diphthong. 
DiphtliongB ore chords of two notes struck in succemion ; tciphthonga are chords of 
lluee notes struck in gucceasion ; biphthohos are chords of two notes ilruck loje. 
ther, and ij/nchntnoui. Diphthongal and triphthongal chords are running chorda. 
There is no biplithong in English. I believe Chat 1 and U were originally biphlhong', 
but are now diphthongs in English." — (Private letter from Dr. Charles Orpen.) We 
leave (his point to the consideration of our readeis. 
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work, these accurate measuringa of the time of duration of vowel sounds 
have been disregarded, as due only to theory, and absolutely unfounded 
in nature. Out diphthongal theory, therefore, must be entirely indepen- 
dent of it. 

Sbctiok 1. — On the Improper Diphthongs. 
lUPROFER DiPHTHONQS arc thoso in which the vowek i, u, which may 
be termed the modi^ing vowels, precede that with which they are com- 
bined, leaving the accent to rest on the second vowel. The consequence 
of using i and u in this manner, is necessarily to modify their powers ; for 
if there were no alteration in them — if the sounds of the tWo vowels struck 
the ear as clearly and separately as before, there would be no diphthong, 
but only the succession of two vowel sounds ; the fact of there being a 
modification constitutes the diphthong. In the present case, the modifi- 
cation is of a very remarkable kind, and serves, in a curious way, to 
connect the vowels and consonants. 

Let the reader pronounce the vowels I, a, in succession, clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and deliberately, not running one into the other, but conunendng 
the second, as the first is concluded ; then let him gradually increase the 
rapidity of uttering i, and try to pronounce is. He will soon discover 
that he no longer pronounces i, but places his tongue nearly in the same 
position which would be required for i, and allows a vocal whiter to pass 
before he falls upon the a. In fact, he brings the back part of the tongue 
nearly in contact with the back part of the palate, and produces a species 
of hiss as he utters the a. Tins, it will be seen, is the characteristic of 
the hissing consonants, among which this modification of i is placed by 
the German grammarians.^ It is certainly true that a sibilant is thus 
produced, but it will be better, perhaps, to give it such a designation as 
will preserve the idea of its being derived from a modification of a vowel 
sound. Now we have seen that it is that modification of i which is pro- 
duced by our endeavouring to make i coalesce with a ; let it then be called 
a coalescent. This coalescent is really different irom i, for the effect of 
saying ia is, as before shewn, slightly different from the ultimate result 
obteined ; but it might be considered a sufficient symbolisation of this 
result to write ia together, and tie them in some manner, thus, ia ; or we 
we might vmte ia without a diacritical mark for i. Considerations con- 
nected vrith the rest of the scheme of symbolisation here given, however, 
make it advisable to have a different mode of expressing this modification 

(1.) Bekker, AmfihTliche ieuUche Grammatik, vol. 1, p. 70, 6. Schmitthen- 
ner, Teutonia, p. 12, C. Bapp, Phyi. d. Spr., vol. 1, p. 61, demeB that y (hi) j) 
reaulta from i, but asseilt that it results more accurately from «. We caaaat help 
dunking that, in lUa respect, he haa been led away by theory. 
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of i, which, being ia reality another element of speect, should be repre- 
sented by B, new symbol, sucli as y ; for it is only the t, and not the h, 
which is at all modified ; the result will, therefore, be symbolized by ya. 
In such cases, the y partakes of the nature of a spoken consonant, but a 
whispered form of y may sometimes be detected, and this we shall repre- 
sent by yh, in which b is a symbol like n and the accentual marks, having 
no ralne in itself, but only serving U> modify the meaning of the conso- 
nant to whicb it is subjoined. The principal case in which yh occurs will 
be treated subsequently (Chap. 8, Sect. 5) ; but it may be just mentioned 
that y occurs before a consonant in the word yroshan, the Berlin promm- 
dation of gT(iscAen=groshon. 

The generation of y from i is so clear, that many grammarians and 
writers upon phonetics were loath to allow y to be a consonant, while 
they felt, at the same time, the impropriety of classing it as a vowel ; 
hence, to compromise matters, they invented the name semwawel — a 
remarkably unmeaning term, but serving to point out an important fact, 
viz., that y forms a link between vowels and consonants usually so called. 
Thus, let the reader take the series of sounds represented, or hereafter to 
be represented, by ie, ie, ye, jhe, ghe, ge, he will find that they form a 
regular series, and that it is exceedingly difficult to mark the exact boun- 
daries of each sound, to say where vocalism ceases, and consonantalism 
commences. No surprise, therefore, should be felt that some of the 
members of this chain are confounded with one another. Thus, in Berlin, 
we hear " ena yut yabratana y5mz find en yiit^a yurkan salat' zmd eaa ^nz 
yiito jaba yiitSs Totes," instead of " aina gut gabratsna ganz find ain 
gutSs gurkcn zalat' land aina ganz guta gabs giitSs GiAlU," (that is, " eine 
gut gebratenc Gana und ein gutes Gurken-Salat sind eine ganz gute Gabe 
gutes Gottes" — a well-roasted goose and a good cucumber salad are a 
very good gift of Good GodJ This sentence is a German invention, to 
display the peculiarities of the Berlin pronunciation ; but such confusions 
are not confined to dialectic peculiarities ; we continually meet with them 
in etymology. Thus, the English " yesterday" is clearly the Gierman 
g'estem tag'=gfeitam Tagh ; and it is, probably, from this very confusion 
that g is interchanged with dzh (the English j, a combination which 
much resembles dy) both in English and in Arabic. In the latter lan- 
guage, indeed, we find dzh, zh, and g, as different pronunciations of the 
same letter, aU referable to the similarity between y and zh (the French j.) 

As the precise nature of a sound can only be learned by frequent repe- 
titions, and as the coalescent so iar partakes of the nature of a consonant 
aa to experience some slight modification with every vowel with which it 
coalesces, a table of words is subjoined, containing improper diphthongs 
formed by combining this modified sound with almost all the vowels. 
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Taite of 


Y Dyiltaj.. 




EXAHPLIB. 


trorriD. 


Mtl, 


can-ye 
dirglurlo (il) 
laglio (it) 




JO 


Iamili«(ger) 


yon 

young 


J6 


soglio (it) 


HMictionne(fr 
J»g (ger) 
jllng.t (ger) 


yo 

yu 

y» 
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2. yea darglielo (it) yei ye ye y& 

3. j/ahoo taglui (it) yam y& ya yi 

4. yauJti — yon yo yo 

yem. (fr) 

7. you annual j'ung (ger) yii yu yii 
Ji^f»'(ger) — jSngst (ger) yft yii yi 

8. biCTi a=byin yin 

9. briltont zbrHyan orbriyan yan 
10. cotilion =]c6talyoTi or kofiyon yon 
In those cases in which instances have not been assigned, none could be 
famished ; thus no legitimate word contains y^ but it ia frequent in mis- 
pronunciations, thnfl " yitar," Berlin dialect, for " gitar" (Geiman gitterj, 
and " yit, yis," for " ySt, yEs," in English. 

The combination yii is deserving of particular attention ; it is formed 
from i, u, which vowels will of course combine either into a proper or im- 
proper diphthong, according as the accent b laid upon the i or the u. 
The improper diphthong yii admits of the ehort sound yu, common enough 
in English/^) but iu (as the proper diphthong will be represented) does 
not admit of this abbreviation/^} 

Let the reader now proceed to treat ii m precisely the same way as he 
treated i. Let him first pronounce u@4n succession, clearly and separately, 
and then shorten the duration of the u till he makes it u, and he will then 
perceive that the sound of u is modified in a manner sinukr to that in 
which i was modified in the former case. Instead of saying u he con- 
tracts and rounds the lips and at the moment he pronounces the subse-^' 

(2. ) A well'knova bookseller Bt Franckfurt Km Main. 

(3.) Theoretirall]', much moie la than practically ; for, oa wIU be hereafter pointed 
out, the 7 after t is often changed into tK and after d into ih (to vhlcb aibilnnta it 
naturally bean a great reiemblance), vhile, a( the same time, u become* » ; thua, 
theoretical nStjur (nature) becomes practical oSUhar, vbile theoretical Tjrdyur 
(verdure) becomea practical vgrdihor, and differs in no respect from " ttrger," 
Some persona, however, make a point of preaerving the theoretical pronuadation in 
such cases, but it requires an effort to do so. 

(4.) In some of the former iheed of this work, (bia diatinctioii betweeu yi and 
iu has not been propeil; attended lo, the reader i>, therefore, requested to alter all 
Ihe in inla yD or yu, since iu never occura in any recognized pronuncjalion. 
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queut TDwel lets the mouth resume its usual tianaverse form, and thus 
aays may. The characteristic of the hissing sound is also perceptible in 
this modification of u, and it is consequently placed among the hissing 
letters by the German grammarians .<*> It seems best, however, to con- 
sider it as the form onder which u diphthongizes with a succeeding vowel, 
aai to term it a coalescent, representing it by w, a modification of the 
form T, which was the old ft»rm of u. The consonant to which this coal- 
escent bears a great relation is necessarily a lip consonant, and it is fomi- 
liarly Vnown to Englishmen that w is often confounded with t by bad 
speakers both in London and the provinces. We find also that some 
nations have a difficulty in saying w, and uniTersaUy substitute v (ot vh) 
for it. Thus in all Arabic words in which w occurs, which have been 
adopted in the Turkish, the w is transformed into v, so wazTr in Arabic 
becomes V3^ in Turkish. The rationale of this will be further expired 
in dwqi. 8, where the German w will be treated. Dr. Happ (Ph. d. Spr, 
vol. i, p. 61,) after remarking that y and vh (the German w), have been 
termed semi-vowels, says that this term "is totally inappropriate or rather 
meaningless ; and the idea that these sounds arise from a previous i or u, 
or are next to them, is wrong. On the contrary, the pure (not the ex- 
alted) y and vh are not related to i and u or to € and g, and the unac- 
cented e and o slurred on to another vowel, produces the spirants (y and 
vh) as certainly as i and ii would do." We cannot aubsmbe to this opi- 
nion because Dr. Eapp considers w as a simple it prefixed to the vowel, 
and does not seem to recognise its difference from ii. The English w is 
as much a new letter as the German w, they ore different from, but next 
to one another. 

As may be supposed, w may be prefixed to any other vowel sound, as 
shewn in the following table. 

Table of fV Diphthongs. 

EXAMPLES. SYMBOLS. 



1. weea 


liquido (it) 


ICJTt 


Wi wi 


2. weight 


segue (it) 


uet 


we we 


3. guano 


segaa (it) 


quack 


wa wa 


4. looter 


— 


(fatts 


wo wo 


5. u-ord 


equable 


icorry 


wn W9 


6. woke 


segao (it) 


1— 


wo wo 


7. icooed 


— 


wood 


wu wa 


8, besoin 


bezwin (fr) 






(5.) Or, rather. 


it is lb, tbe German w, which 


.hey place there. 


ignore our n, and cmiaider it merelj' i 


. soweL 
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It is necessary that the reader should he able to distinguish accurately 
between ii ie ia, &c., iu ue iia, ice., and yi ye ya, &c., wi we wa, &c. 
EBch of the former cotnbiuatioiis represeuta two syllables, each of the latter 
only one. Qreat confusion seems to exist in the minds of writers in dif- 
ferent nations that are without one or both of these modifications. Thus 
the French believe that there ia no distinction between I and y ; and the 
Germans are very troubled about w. The following table will aid the 
reader in appreciating these distinctions more accurately. 

Table for shewing the difference between 
Succeuive Voweh and Improper Diphthongs. 

ESAUPLES. aVMBOLS. EXAMPLES. SYUBOLS. 

allegrta (it) ta ja (ger) ya 

idea is genial ya 

ee-awe (brayingj lo yawa yd 

geology t5 ^on yu 

gea«al<^ i^ Farrow y& 

Lyceum ie ^Oung y^ 

alliirt (ger) 5 ye yi 

oui (fr) \a we wi 

fruition iii uiish wTW 

When an unaccented syllable immediately follows one which ia strongly 
accented, it is sometimes impossible to say whether i or y should be pro- 
nounced, because there is a tendency to brii^ the i into coalescence with 
the following vowel, as iu geniws, esperimee, union. Sic. In poetry, the 
i in such cases is not reckoned to form an independent syllable, and such 
cases may therefore he classed as diphthongs, thus, dzhlny^, ^piaiysns, 
yiinyan ; neither pronunciation can be called incorrect. 

It has been already noticed that a whispered form of y occurs, which 
we symbolize by yli ; a whispered form of w also seems to exist, and it 
may be denoted by wh. It is usual to say that the English words ahat, 
when, tehich, ujAee!=Hw5t, HwSn, Hwitsh, Hwil, where h represents the 
aspirate. In such cases, it is, perhaps, difficult to decide whether the 
initial modification is hw, or wh ; but we incline to the latter opinion, 
and shall regard these words asi=what, whgn, whitsh, whil. At the same 
time it must be owned that the great mtyority of spealcers say wot, wEn, 
witsh, ffil. 

(6.) In most of these jostancei the accent is on (befnt vowel ; but, in some, as 
geology, aUiirt, fruition, it is on the tecond; such initaoces uro moTe valuable in 
dining iahing the two rues. Although the somida 16 nod yS are so closely allied, 
DO Engliahmnn vould think of confounding ilihifiliidzht with dzhyBIodzhi', even in 
ihe most rapid discouise. 
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As y forms one of a series of letters oonuecting the vowels with tha 
consonants, so also does w. The series Qe, wej vhe, ve, be, may be 
compared with ie, ye, jhe, ghe, ge. 

Section 2. — On the Proper Diphthongs. 
In the cases considered in the preceding section, the two component parts 
of the diphthongal soimd were easily discriminated, and the nature of 
the difference between the sequence of the two vowels simply, and that 
of the modification of vowel sound requisite to form a coalescent, was 
readily perceived. In the proper diphthong this is not in all cases so 
easy. The two sounds combine with each other so perfectly, that it is 
often a matter of great diiGculty to recognize the component elements, 
and differences of opinion upon this point must therefore be expected. It 
' appeu's that when i, u, 3, follow a vowel, they may unite with it in diffe- 
rent degrees of closeness, and "that the effect produced on the ear differs 
considerably according to the degree of intimacy with which the two 
somids are mixed. The greatest degree of union may be expressed by 
nsing the vowel signs without any diacritical m»ks (or rather those cha- 
racters which in Part II., will be termed "indifferent vowel characters,") 
foj the next degree the first vowel may he marked as full, and for the 
mere snecession we have either two fuQ vowels, or a full and a stopped 
vowel; thus, ai is the Italian ahi.' ai the English aye; and ai the 
English e>je. With regard to this last diphthong, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion exists. Many persons believe its component parts to be 
at, so that on our principle of symbolization it would be si, or si ; of this 
opinion are Franklin, Wilkins, and Smart ; others (with whom we agree) 
believe it to be the mere union of ai, but in a closer degree than these 
two elements are united in oye ; this is the opinion of Prof. Wheatstone, 
who informs us that he has made a machine which pronounces diphthongs 
" beautifully." A writer in the Edinburgh Review (vol. vi., p. 362) ad- 
vances the somewhat singular opinion that eyekA simple tmind. " We 
must take notice," says he, " of a great error committed by those wh^ 
have stated that the rowel in j£ne was the same as that diphthongal sound 
[aje]. Whoever has been accustomed to read Greek according to the 
English fashion will immediately perceive the wide difference between 
Xi'f and x"('> ^^^ ^^ having a ^mple, the former a double sound." It 
is of course indisputable that the sound in aye is different from that in 
eye (although we find the former spelled / in old writers), bnt it may 
consist of the same elements in different proportions. Thus according to 
our investigations, the English pronunnciation of the two Greek words in 
question, may be represented by kairi, and kairi, respectively. Itapp 
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seems to consider that ae vaa the ori^nal diphthong, which, upon the e 
being pronounced more acutely became ai, and this, b>m the tendency 
of a to fall into 9, becomes at times ai. Oui ai he considers a triphthong 
cranposed of the three short vowels aai; bnt this is only a theoretical 
triphthong, and as in this work a is not considered as =aa, ai cannot be 
considered =aai, but must be still denominated a diphthong. 

In Sanscrit, as has been before remarked, the vowel 6 or e is supposed 
to result from combining a and i, and is therefore reckoned as a diph- 
thong. Mr. CuU (Abt. Stammer in the Penny CychpadiaJ dasses a in 
ale as a diphthongal sound, ending in a " well defined ee in eel." Giimm 
says that e arises " from a fractionfy'i between a and I." Schmitthenner 
(Ttutotda p. 6) considers it as " an obscure pronundation of i." The 
fact seems to be that a dif&culty is experienced in holding e for any- 
lengtb of time, and that it degenerates into i, so that the sound very fre- 
quently given to e in accented f^llables is ei, which Mr. Smart aptly 
enough expresses by talking of the " tapering of e into i." This diph- 
thong is, like the last, double in its appearance ; in Italian we meet with 
ei in Da. ; in Portuguese we have ei in perfeito. It is the first to which 
Mr. Smart refers, although the second is also heard. Thus afe is com- 
monly pronounced eil, and indeed we have the orthography ail for the 
same sound, although the meaning of the word is very different. This 
pronunciation seems also countenanced by the common termination ay as 
in day, play, stag; in weigh, tvdgkt, neighbour, the guttural gh being 
omitted in pronunciation we have the proper representation ei. 

Of o and i we have only one combination, heard in boy, toy, noise, &c. 
It is 6i, belonging to the same class as ai, ei ; oi is not found. This 
sound is frequent in Gierman, where it is either spcUed eu or &u. Klop- 
stock (Ueber deutsclie Rechtsckreibung) considers it to be composed of 
the elements e&, e being the same as in the German ct (our ai), where he 
says it sounds " like a with only a slight opening of the mouth, or like a 
half a," and & being =6, so that, according to our rule, he would write 
a(L This idea must have arisen Irom the absence of 5 in German, so 
that a is the nearest approach to it ; now 6i is very nearly ^fii, and M 
may by Germans be easily confused with au or au ; and hence the error. 

(1.) "The long voirel rendu from two short Towela; bat the coaleacence of two 
short vowels does not always produce a long one ; for if two short vowels combine in 
such a mamier that their duration daea not become doubled, but remains single, the; 
rather give up a portiou of their full Dg.tural bievitf, and, when united, only produce 
the quantum of simple brevity. We might call the result a broken vowel, without 
particulitriiiog the exact mode of the fraction. Aastmiing that the short full vowel 
=1, the long full vowel would be— 1-1-1=2; the brok«n=l-|-l (or J+J, or fH) 
=1."~0riiim i Deattht Grammalik; vol. I, part 1, p. 32. 
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It would seem that the German diphthongs eu, Su, had not the same 
pronunciation originally which they have at present, as their present pro- 
nmiciation oi differs so very materiBlly from the elranents pointed out by 
the orthography. It is curious that in some parts of Germany this oi 
has returned to ai, which frequently supplies its place in Saxony, while in 
Beriin it becomes at. This is a singular example of the working back 
of a vowel through its several gradations. 

In Italian we meet with oi in suoi, tuoi, voi. 

In Dutch there is a diphthong which seems to approach the real si 
(or ai) ; it is there represeatcd by ui in braisend, and seems to differ 
from the French diphthong jd (written oei) in imllard^'^yw^. This m 
corresponds in such words to the German au{ thus, in the word quoted, 
bTuisend=^hrmz3nA, is, in German, br3U3eiid=brauz3nd. 

In Goman we meet with ui in p/ui / 

In French the diphthong ui is of frequent occurrence, although some 
persons deny its real diphthongal value ; but that it has the characteristics 
of a diphthong will be palpable upon comparing {tit, nui< (him, night) =llii, 
nui, with tuire, nuil (shines, hurts) =lilir, nill. When ui, ui begin words, 
it is only the accent on the first syllable which prevents them from be- 
coming improper diphthongs. It is dear that in case they were allowed 
to become improper diphthongs a new coalescent m might be formed 
from 3, and in fact most English people say rait^'J for uit (huitj. The 
French protest against oui being pronounced wT as an improper diph- 
thong, and insist upon its being sounded ui as a proper diphthong, and 
therefore in one syllable, by which monosyllabic character it b preserved 
distinct from iii fotii). 

In order to distinguish the two classes of diphthongs which have been 
pointed out, let those ia which the connection is intimate be termed close 
diphthongs ; the others may then be called loose. This nomenclature has 
been followed in the annexed 

Table of Prefer Diphthongs ending in i. 

XXAHFLES. SVHBOLB. 

UHMI. GLOII. LOOai. CLIHI. 

dei (it.) perfeito (port.) ei ei 

at/e eye ai ai 



bruisend (dutch) 
cell (fr.) 



pfui 



lui 

(3,) If thfj do DOI 8sy nil, which is still more ci 
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These constitute the first dass of proper diphthongs ; the second class 
consista of those compooud sounds which temmiate in u. As those com- 
pounded of a and u offer the only examples of more or less intimacy of 
connection, it will be best to commence with them. The d^rees of close- 
ness will, on the same principle as before, be expressed by au, au, and au. 
The first may be heard in the French caoutchouc, raout (=^utshiik, 
raut), b^ng a spedea of caricature of the corresponding Ilnglish words 
(i=kantshi)k, raut), which substitute au for au. In Italian we have ex- 
amples of both m (or ou) and au in the words paura (^-paura) and 
Laura (^I^ura). The latter diphthong approaches very nearly to au. 
Compare the Italian laude with the English loud. An Englishman who 
aaid " laud," instead of " laud," would be esteemed to pronounce very 
provincially. 

Id precisely the same manner as our ai is, by many, taken to be com- 
posed of 9 and i, and therefore =9i, our au is taken to be au, and for 
the same reasons. That it has been taken for ou, seems to depend en- 
tirely upon erroneous orthograplq'. Eapp cites the form ou ; but we are 
unable to appreciate aU the various diphthongs which he admits. 

We observed, in e, a tenden<^ to tenninate in I, and thus form the 
diphthong ei, or ei i in the same way, o has a tendency to become on. 
Thus know is frequently pronounced nou ; snow becomes snou. See. Some 
speakers in Yorkshire make a difference between those English words 
which, according to the present orthography, terminate in ow, and those 
which terminate in o, giving the sound of on to the former, and o simply 
to the latter. Thus they pronoimce snow, go, as =snou, go ; and thus 
distinguish between know =ttou, and no =no. In Sanscrit, o is consi- 
dered as a diphthong composed of a and a. Grimm supposes o to arise 
from a fraction between a and u ; Mr. Cull classes it among those diph- 
thongal sounds which terminate in a "well-defined oo in oote" Mr. 
Smart says, " In a Londoner's mouth, o is not always quite simple, but 
is apt to contract towards the end, finishing almost as oo in too." The 
iact seems to be, that there is a simple sound o, but that in speaking it 
is very frequently converted intp the diphthong ou. If there were no 
such simple sound, the diphthong could not exist, and the very existence 
of the diphthong may, therefore, be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
existence of o as a perfectly simple sound. 

The diphthong eu is very Imperfect ; it occurs in Italian, as Etiropa= 
europa. 

The diphthong iu, although it does not occur in polite conversation, is 
deserving of remaik, o«-ing to its resemblance to yu, from which it must 
be carefuUy distinguished. Thus, instead of byiiti (heautyj, some per- 
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sons say biutt ; but this has a very unpleasant effect. In Yorkshire, an 
attempt is often made to pronounce yu after r, which U always difficult, 
and stress is consequently laid upon i, whereby the diphthong becomes 
proper, instead of improper ; thus the result produced is riul, biiat, and, 
similarly, bliu, for rul, brut, blu frufe, brute, blue.J^^> This error may 
serve to point out the pronunciation intended by in. It would seem that 
etc, in the present orthography, were meant to indicate this pronunciation ; 
hence new is sometimes pronounced niu, instead of nyu. Niu may he 
more in acct^dance with orthogr^hy, but it is now reckoned a vulgarism 
in practise. 

These few proper diphthongs of the second class may be tabulated as 
follows : — 

Table of Proper Diphthongs ending in u. 

EXAHPIES. SYMBOLS. 

UXHI. DLOU. LOOtt. GLMI. 

— blue (Yorks.) — in 

Baropa (it.) — eu — 

laude (it.) loud am an 

know (Torks.) — ou — 

Sectioh 3. — On the QuaH Diphthongs. 
Thi: diphthongs terminating in i and u are generally recognized in gram- 
mars and pronouncing dictionaries. Those which terminate in a are not 
generally acknowledged, and the term " quati diphthongs" may, there- 
fore, be applied to them. According to Mr, Cull, the following sounds, 
which we have considered among the simple vowels, terminate in an 
" obscure and feint e in her" (o), namely, the sounds in " all, arm, an, 
wn, us, pull." We can detect this in the instance arm, as will be pre- 
sently noticed ; but we doubt the correctness of the other cases. Even 
in arm the sound is more due to the action of the consonant r than to 
any thing else. In all and pull, similar causes may produce similar 
effects. 

(3.) " What Rapp means precitelr [by the sound nLich ne have symboliied by 
d when full, and may express by o when stopped, and S when short] I cannot say for 
certaia, not having heard him pronounce It ; but, honi what be says, bis meaning is 
u clear as iran be conveyed in writing. It is merely the English u in brule, Jlute, 
lucijer, luperb, &c Pntif may rhyme with baol at Binningham and ebewhere, but 
I certainly never heard such pronuDEiatiau in good society. The tame remark applies 
to calUi^ dea, jQ, and iaie, dyQk, or jQk." — (Private Latter from Mr. T. W. 
Thornton.) We are perfectly unable to appreciate the distinction alluded to, and 
seem to hear bnlt, flat, ISsifar, superb, dyQ, dyQk, from all speakers, but such as 
incorrectly introduce the proper diphthong in Uie monne* described in the text. 
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We shall have occasion to remark, nhen treating of the consoiiants, 
that the final r ia very faintly aounded in the south of England ; nay, it 
may almost be said that, in the eouth, the practise ia not to pronounce r 
at all whenjfoial, that b, when following a vowel, and not followed by 
one, but, in such cases, to substitute for it the short natural vowel a. 
The consequence of this is a series of sounds which Mr. Smart terms 
" single, but not simple elements," and caUa " vowels which terminate 
in the guttural vibration." We shall consider these in order. 

First, 13, or io/O as heard in fear,<'' and also in id«a, which, in tlie 
south of England, is a perfect rhyme to the former word, although 
agreed U> be inadmissible in poetry. When the r is properly trilled, it is 
not necessary to pronounce T as is before it ; thus, in French, it is com- 
mon to say dir, and not disr, Mr. Smart says that the soimd in air is 
accurately ear ; It may be so in hia mouth, but to us the sound appears to 
be &. This is, however, upon the supposition that r is properly trilled ; 
when this is not the case, air is pronounced as ^. In the same way, 
Mr. Smart supposes tiiat more is pronounced moar. To our ear the 
sound more resembles o, and may be actually identical with the French 
6 in " chose," Italian o aperto ; bo that the correct pronunciation would 
be mor, and the common mds, or mda. These have, probably, several 
pronunciations ; and some persons will pronounce them much more 
distinctly than others. Thus, " morning, mourning" we pronounced by 
some in such a manner that it is impossible to distinguish them ; by 
others, the first is pronounced morn(N, Mid the second, mogmlN, while 
others, for the sake of distinction, call the second miimiN. The other 
diphthongs belonging to this place are, aa, in far, which may be the 
same sound as &; oa, in /or; ua, in poor. Even when the r is triUed, 
the speaker ia very apt to convert the preceding vowel into one of these 
diphthongs. In the following table, the r must be pronounced as in the 
south of England, with the " guttural vibration." 
Table of Quasi Diphthongs. 

EXaHFLES. srUBOLB. 

fear, steer, cheer — weary, era ia 

oir, pear — Mary, Sarah ea (? S) 

far, star — tarry (covered mith tar) aa (P ft) 

for, nor— 6a {P 5) 

sore, more, four, coorse— oa (P 6) 

poor, sare — ua 

(I.) Eipreuing the fint element of the diphthong as ia the last secCtOD. 

(2.) Hebbciiell (Sound, fai. 361) roekoni this as a pure diphthong, and tnjs 
"ysuDg, tfeaia, hsar, heie, coniist ot I succeeded by R more oi less rapidly." In 
tbe*e words we bcliGTG that the real combiiiatioiu are y^, ys, ia, ia, reapectlvcly. 
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The words far, for, and fur, wUch are theoretically prouoimced fasr, 
ioar (or ffir, for), iWr, are, in the south of England, indistinguishable from 
fi, fo, fc, because the r, as before mentioned, is not pronounced. Thus, 
in Mr. Dickena'a Pickwick, we meet with a " Count Smorl Tork," whose 
name is clearly meant to be pronounced like " small talk," in which 
manner most Londoners would unhesitatingly pronounce it. The lett^ 1 
(in talk, for example) is avowedly omitted ; P when shall we allow that 
r is omitted in such cases. It would be a great advantage to retain it, 
but this, we fear, is impossible. " Short" and " thought" will rhyme to 
the ears of the southern, whatever pains be taken to inculcate that they 
should not. 

It is necessary that the qoasi-diphthongs should he recognized in wri- 
ting, as will be seen by the following comparisons : — 
«ra, eradicate =iar3, irtdiket. 
dear, dire (fr.)=di9r, tKr. 
hehi (ger.), herr (ger)=Her, Her (or Hear). 
Mr. Smart asserts that payer rhymes with stare, slower with lore, brewer 
with poor.(*i The incorrectness of these assertions will be, perhaps, best 
shewn by hitching these words into couplets, as in the following doggrel 
verses:— 

" A prettjr man to call hinuelf a brewer, 

And >ell auch atuff aa Uiie I so weak I as poor I" 

" Pray, calm yourself my fiieud ; speak aoAer, alower ; 

You know you ace not read in brewing lore." 

" Drink, and not speak \" qnoth t' other, with a. stare ; 

" But I've a right, I have, tor I'm a payer." 

If the reader does not find the rhymes in these couplets extremely defec- 
tive, his pronunciation must be very different fiwm ours, and from what 
we have generally heard. fVe should write the final words thus, briisr, 
pusr, sloar lor (or loar), st@r pear ; brSar, sloor, pear being dissyllables, 
and pu3r, 15r (or loar), ater monosyllables. It would be fhlae policy, 
when it can be so easily avoided (and is by many persona avoided), to 
confuse lower with tore; mower with more; sower with sore; seer (a 
prophet) with seer (one who sees) ; fear with /eft- (one who fees) ; 
pear with payer ; prayer (one who prays = prear) with prayer (the words 
used in praying ^ pr&) ; fair with layer, and such like, as Mr. Smart 
recommenda. 

(3.) Pronouncing Dictionary, Principles, par. 134. He adds, alao, (hat liar 
rhymes to hxie.ftmaeT with hour, in which ve «jTee with him; but then be also says 
that (uer and cure rhyme, which ia against our feeling. These instances are not 
mentioned in the text, because they are properly triphthong!, and, therefore, belong 
lo the next section. 
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Section 4. — On Triphthongs. 
Twp'&THONaB result from tlie conflueace of three vowels. Proper triph- 
thongs are formed from proper diphthongs by prefixing those modified 
sounds of t and u, which have here been denominated the coalescents, y 
and w. These triphthongs are, then, double diphthongs, the intermediate 
vowel combining with the preceding as an improper, and the succeeding 
as a proper diphthong. Proper triphthongs are not of common occur- 
rence ; they are, perhaps, all to be found in the two followii^ taUes : — 

Table of Proper Y Triphthongi. 

EXAMPLES. STMBOLS. 



B« (il,) 

yayn (Hebrew) 

yoicka (hunter's cry) 

yowl (growl) ; yauchzen (ger.) 


yei 
yai 

yau 


Table of Proper W Triphthongs.. 




IXAHPLBS. 


SYMBOLS. 



gKot wai 

wine (a common Snglish triphthong) wai 

Buoi, tuoi (it.) woi 

wow, wound (past tense of aind) wauCJ 

Improper triphthongs are formed by adding a vowel to the end of a 
proper diphthong. In this case, the intermediate vowel i or m, forms a 
proper diphthong with the preceding and an improper diphthong with the 
succeeding vowd. These triphthongs aie most common in French, where 
they are frequently occasioned by the omission of what is termed the 
I memitU. In order to prevent any ambiguity in representing them, it 
will be convenient to write iy and uw for the intermediate vowels respec- 
tively ; thus, konseiye for konseilye (comdlUr). In the following exam- 
ples the I pvmilU is assumed to have the effect just mentioned, whidk is 
that ueua% heard at Paris. 

(1.) If wh be regarded «l—Hw, according to the general view, iDAeiDWOuld=Hwiu 
(not HirjQ, nhicli is, perhaps, im impossible combination), and we ghould have an in- 
stance of the triphlhong win ; but aa, in this work, wb 19 considered a separate tetter, 
we liBve iip*«ii>=whiu, or whyfl, with only a diphtboi^. Whete ia no proper word ; it 
a only an attempt l« imitate the sound of ahiitling by letters, and would be better 
written fhiu, or (byfl, aa will be shewn bereafler. The present master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ia called Wheviell. As may be imagined, thia extraordinary 
collection of letters has given rise to the most various pronunciations ; the Junior 
members of the university mostly pronounce it HyOil, or Yhail, or Yuil, the senior 
members generally say Wllal, or WhQal. 
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Table of Improper Y Triphthongs. 

EXAMPLES. SYUB0L9. 

caitseiller (fr.) dje 

oleux (fr.) aiy^ 

quincaiiie (fr.) aiya 

voyons (fr.) oiyon (or waiyon?) 

noyeau (fr.) oiyo (or TOiyo ?) 

laouilU (fr.) nije 

esswyer (fr.) fiije 

tut/eau (fr.) tijyo 

No instances of " improper w triphthoi^s" are known to ns. 
The term " triphtlioiig" can only be applied to 8uch cases in a very 
wide sense, — that of three coECurrent vowels modifying each other's 
power, — ^for in each instance given in the above table the improper diph- 
thongs form ttDO syllables, and therefore cease to present what is generally 
considered the characteristic of triphthongs. It is, however, convenient, 
for the sake of classiJication to retain this appellation. In the English 
word rot/al we have sometimes a triphthong of this kind = roiyal ; but 
many persona pronounce roisl without interposing the coalescent y. 

From the qoasi-diphthongs are formed quasi-triphthongs by prefixing 
y or w. They fall into two classes as under. 

Tabu of Quasi Y Diphthongs. 

EXAMPLES. 3TMBOLS. 

year ■■ yis 

yore yea (? y^) 

yoTB yo3 (? yfl) 

yo«r<*' yna 

Table of Quasi fV DipUkongs. 

EXAMPLES. SYMBOLS. 

toeird wia 

wear wea (w6?) 

oie (fr.) w5a (P) 

We class this Prendi sound ote as a triphthong, because, after bestow- 
ing great care in analysing it, we aie fain to consider it as such. The 
French themselves call it a diphthong and do not recognize the presence 
ofw. According to Kapp fPfti/s. d. Spr. vol. 3, p. 127,) there are three 
sounds of this diphthong oi, or rather four ; the first in moi, the second 

(2.) DiBtiaguish your^yuar, from eurBr=yuar. The first consists of one BjUa- 
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in pml, the third in coir, and the fonrtli in voyons. The component 
parts of the sound in moi he considers to be oa, coalescing in such a 
manner as only to form one syllable, which to 113 appears impossible 
without placing the accent on a and converting into w, whereas he re- 
tains the accent on 0. The veiy attempt at executing this vocal feat 
causes ua to say woa, thus mot, toi, rtn, joie, foies = mwoa, twoa, rwoa, 
zhwos, fwb9. In the second sound, as in poll, Bapp considera the ele- 
ments to be oif as before, but the accent to /all upon the second letter. 
Now, as before observed, the attempt to make coalesce with a following 
Towel produces the same result as the attempt to make u coalesce under 
the same circumstances, that is, it generates the coalescent w, bence od 
pronounced in one syllable with the accent upon the second must ^ve vd 
if short and wa if stopped ; and in fact this amounts to the sound usually 
assigned to oi in poll ; and in voir the only difference is that the imvid 
becomes long and = & or a, and this is what Happ's distinction amounts 
to also. Hence 

poll, ioif, botte, coe^e, coasse = pwtll, Bwaf, bt^t, kmif, kwaa ; 
and voir, noir, croiTe, victoire = Twsr, nwir, krwar, viktwar, 
unless & be substituted for a as more correct. In such words as voyotu 
the case is again different, for the oy = oii according to the French the- 
ory, hence voyons = voiyon, and no w intervenes. In Sect. I., we in- 
stanced besoin, in which oin had the sound win. The French oi then 
(including oy ^ oii) has five values ; 

first = W03 as in moi = mwoa 

second = w^ „ ^oif ^ pwol 

third = wa or w& „ voir = vwar or vwSr 

fourth =oi „ voyom = voiyon 

fifth = wi „ betoin = bezwint^J 

In conduding this chapter we cannot but pomt out to our readers the 
very unsatisfactory nature of many of the results. The vowel theoiy is, 
as was before observed, beset with a number of difficulties owing to the 
peculiarly subjective nature of the sounds to be discussed. Now a diph- 
thong consists of two vowels which are both liable to subjective diffe- 
rences. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that such great diversity 

(3.) Tn a priTBle 1«tt«r &om Mr. T. W. TharntDn, in Puu, ha m;!, "The 
Frepch moi, pail, po£le, voir, vojMns are^juwa, pwol, ptrSl, raSr, voyon, or vwajon, 
wilhthea of father, but incliDidg to liat of/aI(, which Ihey have not jet quite 
reached, but probably will before long." In am chaiaclcr these soundi are, Ihere- 
fiwe, eiteemed by him to=mw&, pwU, pnU, vwtr, vsiyoQ, or vwaiyoQ. This is by 
for the limpleit view af ihc subject. 
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of Opinion is found to eiist with respect to their union. We believe thst 
many diphthongs which are thought to be the same aie, in reality, very 
different, and oonseqnently are diffra^ntly analysed by different writers. 
It is upon no other grounds that we can nnderstand the essential dif- 
ferences in the modes of forming the diphthongs ai, an, given by vaidous 
writers. Our present end will be gained if we have succeeded in pointing 
out the peculiar difficulties of this division of our subject, and inciting 
others to labour at their solution. 



Chaptek 7.— on the BHEATHINGS. 

The very essence of all the sounds, whose modifications have been conu' 
dered in the preceding pages, is the emission of breath. The breath, 
however, ma.y be expelled with vMy different degrees of force, and the 
only difference in the resulting sounds will be in intensity, provided care 
be taken that no unvocalized breath escapes before the vowel sound is 
heard — that is, that the emission of breath should be coexistent with the 
formation of the vowel. If the breath heard is whispered before the 
vowel sound itself strikes the ear, the vowel is said to be aspirated or 
breathed, and this dicmnstance is here denoted by prefixing the ^mbol 
'h, or b ('h being used when a consonant precedes, and h in other caseB)^'' 
to the aspirate vowel. The symbol 'h, or h, then, directs the production 
of a sound which is not vocal, but which is due to the sodden passage of 
the breath previously to the utterance of a vowel.'^l The parts of the 
mouth do not approach one another nearer than they would for the vowel 
which is upon the pi»at of being pronounced, so that it would be incorrect 

(1.) In the former chaptMi of tliu work H ia employed inatead of h and -h, and 
the dot DD a lavel with the top of the line wa» reserved tor the accenL As the work 
h»i advanced through the preis, wo have become convinced that it will be, upon the 
whole, moit convenient to have two ngns for the aspitaCe, one, 'h, to be uied only 
after conaonanti or other muka of breathing, and the other, b, in all other casea. 
By Ihii contrivance, h, after a conionant, will bHII remain a diapoaable aign, uid may 
be ilill jvaQj employed w a mere diacritical mark ; and thus the present orthography 
may be more nearly preserved, while it is. at the same time, legitimatized. The 
reader ia requested to alter all the (brroer instancea In which H occurs in words 
printed phonetically into h or 'h, according to thia rule. Tbe usual acnla accent 
mnst be substituted for the inverted period after accented syllables. 

(2.) In ao far it partakea of the nature of a hiii. This ia of etjrmotogical im- 
portance, for this breathing often interchanges witb s, a» in the Greek i^^heks, Latin 
n.c^:icka ; Greek Vrrasheptii, Latin icjiten^sBeptiQ. (?) 
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to call -h, or b, a consonant, as it U without the characteristic of conso- 
nanta— contact. Let it be termed a breathing ; and, in order to distin- 
guish it from the method of breathing by which the sotmd is produced 
simultaneoosly with the breath, let the ftmner be termed the hard breathing, 
and the latter (whieb may be theoretically represented by q — an inverted 
h) the sofi breathing. According to the phraseology of granunarians, 
the first is the spiritus atper, and the latter the sjriritus tertU. This pre- 
ceding breath, or spiritKs atper, may, however, be moderate or violent. 
In the latter case, it will require a very evident exertion of the lungs to 
produce it, and the result may be termed the strengthened hard breathing, 
and represented by H.O This sound is very common in oriental lan- 
guages, but it is also found in provincial and erroneous pronundations of 
European languages ; thus, in Florence, where the Toscan language is, in 
most other respects, very beautifiilly spoken, the k is, by the great body 
of the people, pronounced h, thus, hobo, Hamera, Honfr'hontho bdng 
said instead of kSza, Itkmera, kgnfrgnto (eosa, camera, ctmfronto.J In 
the last word another error is perceived ; it is the introduction of an "h 
before every o or o in a word. These two errors make the Italian of 
Florence veiy difficult for foreigners to understand. In London, where 
the hard breathing is frequently omitted where it ought to be heard, the 
strengthened hard breathing is often substituted for the soft breathing, 
and this will be more certainly the case if the speaker feels at aU nervous 
or flurried ; and thus we may often hear a person speak of his Hid or 
Honar, meaning his eye or hontmr. 

Besides these most important modifications of the breath in uttering 
vowel sounds, there are two others which must be noticed, although the 
first has been generally overlooked by grammarians, and the second only 
occurs in oriental languages. In listening to English as it is commonly 
spoken, it will be found that the discourse goes on, apparently unbroken, 
in a species of continvous tone,W by which expression we do not imply 
any approach to monotony, but that there is an absence of jerks and 
staits. The reason of this is, that there are few marked cases of hiatus. 
On the other hand, if we listen to German, we shall find the tone of 
conversation full of hiatuses, or little starts and jerks of the voice, which 
produce an abruptness in speaking. There are some who show this 
abruptness more than others, and it is, of course, the mm of a good 

(3.) Ai Ods Bymbol noa, in the former chapters, used Car Ibe simple hard breathii^, 
the attentioa of the leader is sgain draTU to this change of nototioi], 

(4.) Not absolutely continuous, or (here nould be no articulateness of speech. 
AU (hat is mesjit in the text a, (hat (he several articulations are not violently sepi- 
rated; to recur to the vioUa a« an itlustratlon, the notes are played I^^aCo, not ((nccaco. 
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speaker to avoid such unpleasantness in. his delivery. A very sdmilar 
effect is produced in English by the omission of -h when it ought to 
occur ; thus, mai aus, for mai haua (nti/ house.J In Arabic there is a 
letter, which we shall hereafter denote by q, which, in many pravinces, as 
about Aleppo and Damascus, in which Arabic is spoken, is never pro- 
nounced, the hiatus being substituted for it. One of our Arabic mastersC 
insisted that it was only the Christians who pronounced the q, and that 
all Mahometans substituted the hiatus.**' We shall represent this hiatus 
by 0, or Zero, the proper mark of omiaaion, The Arabic hamza is re- 
lated to this hiatus, and also to the peculiar Semitic sound which may be 
properiy, called the compression, and which is produced thus : previously 
to uttering a vowel, the throat is violently compressed, so that the vowel 
is hUated out, very much like the sound uttered by a sheep. This sound 
may be conveniently represented by a (an inverted c), thus, oaiii, which 
is its Arabic name. In Hebrew, as pronounced by the Portugese Jews, 
thia breathing has been converted into the guttural nasal n ; and in the 
Engliah pronunciation of Hebrew and Arabic it is entirely omitted. It 
is to the Arab an easy and common letter, though veiy difficult of execu- 
tion to the European. 

We have now distinguished five different vrays in which the vowel sound 
may be uttered, distinct from consonant modifications, hereafter to be con- 
sidered ; hut, as yet, we have only considered their initial, and not their 
final effect. When the vowel sound terminatea in the usual quiet man- 
ner, as in the word nte, it may be said to conclude with the toft breathing 
=mir[ J but if it is followed by a long-continued whisper, as in aA / used 
as an expression of pain, it must properly be said to conclude with the 
hard breathing, and this iateijection must he written ah 1 If the whis- 
per is produced by a violent exertion of the lungs, as in groaning, the 
strengthened hard breatlung is the one heard, thus, aH ! If the word 

(5.) AbdullBh Cooree (=3&bdfillSh KQrl, or QQri), a native of Aleppo, aad 
Beccetary to the Atchbiahop of Tripoli, who visited Englajid in 1942, 

(6.) VoLNET, V Alphabet Evroyien, p, 165, note, aays, " In a part at Syria, 
and especially at Damascus, Beyrouth, and Acre, q ia replaeed by a species of hiatus 
pfhich ia very disagreeable to the ear, and produces equivoques which are peculiarly 
etabanassing to a stranger. I find au example of this in the travels of ffornefBonn, 
in Africa, translated in 1803, under the direction of M. Langlfis. This professor 
says, p. 42, in a note, ' The site of ruins of Syouah [?=Sina], is called odmmtbeda 
[?=umdbEdaj. This vord ba> an Arabic form, but we cannot tell whether it aigni. 
ties a vatt iHe or a wonderful country.' I reply that it is simply quam el baida 
[qam ei bSda], signifying a vihtte hill, or hillock, which is the precise definition of 
the spot given by Hornemann ; but Ibis professor pronouniei according to the custom 
of Damascus, and suppresses Ibe qftf (q)." 
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terminate abraptly, as if it were only half uttered, as nhea a person, 
suddenly entering & room, and beginning to aay something, aa he opena 
the door, stops suddenly upon perceiving an unexpected stranger, tlie 
hiatus is employed ; thus, h&v yfi dO, for Mt yu sin . . . In our present 

system of writing, this abruptness is usually expressed by a dash , 

or points . . . ."> Pinally, the compressioQ may also end a syllable, aa 
well aa begin one. The ciy of the sheep illustratea thia in the best man- 
ner. Thiscry is really 003,083,389, or saaaaaa. It is necessaiy to observe 
8 sheep careftdly to detect this, as we are all ao strongly impressed, firom 
childhood, tbat tbe cry of a sheep ie baa, or maa, that the observer is veiy 
likely to be misled. But a sheep generally conunencea hia cry with the 
mouth open, and it is imposaible to pronounce m or b without closing the 
mouth ; BO tbat neitber m nor b can be pronounced by the animal in 
general when it cries. Sometimes, however, it opens its mouth at the 
commencement of the ciy, and tben a slight, but imperfect, effect of m 
or b is prodoced. It may seem strange to dwell at such length upon the 
cry of an animal, but it happens tbat there is a line preserved of an old 
Athenian poet, Cratinus [=Kr3tainBs], which says, 

" The BkiI goes crying iSj, $n, lie a sheep." 
And this line has been generally quoted to shew that the ancient Grecis 
pronounced B lite our b, " because the cry of a sheep is be, be !" and 
that, therefore, the modems are quite mistaken in pronouncing this letter 
like V (or, according to Dr. Bapp, like vh.) 

As the hard breathing, when it succeeds a vowel, causes a whispered 
prolongation of its sounds, it haa been customaiy, in some languages, 
especially in German, to use the symbol employed for the bard breathing, 
when placed after the vowel, as a mere sign of prolongation, and in this 
manner distinguish the long from both the short and stopped vowel. In 
German the symbol h is employed for this breathing, and the following 
are examples of this use of it : — 

(7.) As an insUscs of the hiatus, we may quote the death of Whitkerandai, in 
Sheridan's Critic, Act 3, Scene 1 :— 

" WhtskarandBa.— .Oh, karsSd pttri !— dhfit Wat thrEstlD tiars 
WOs feol— Kaptin, dhau hKst reused wj<l ! 
And WhlskarKiidSs kwlts dhls bgellN sin 
F5r SI itsO— 
Bintar.— nitV,— hi wOd has idSd, hjt stsrn dSth 
Kgt short hlz bllN 3nd dha oaun &t ngni." 
(8.) =Hff dillthfCs hjspar prCbatan bT bl kreion hadaiiai, at Eton; or, 5 
dhlMthiOs ihper prOvotSn vl vi lufliOn vadhTii, in modem Greek. 
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COMMON OBTHOOBAPHI. PHONETIC TALOB. 

innen ilmea man iusn 

senne eeline zene zing 

manne mahne inaii9 nraos 

wonne wohne vhonaf*) vhona 

bulle biihle bills bul3<"') 
The following are examples of the occurrence of the breathings : — 
Initial. 

JViaM; ^0ttt. Ktt laara, crwuua ipelllng. Kef uunl, plumeUc ipttUiig. 

Soft breathing t{ ee (Scotch) ; ay (yes) ; !> (fr.) Tflq, qeq, qaq 



Hard ,. 


h Ik ; hay ; Aa ! hlq, heq, haq 


Strengthened hard. 


, H casa (Florentine); HDmd(Ara- Hazai{,Hamd,maiq 




bic) ; my (h)eye Haiq 


Hiatus 


my 'ouse ; the 'ill maiq Oaus, dhlq Oil 


Compression 




Final. 




Soft breathing 


q me ; my ; may mlq, maiq, men 


Hard „ 


h ah 1 Shah (Pernan) ah, shah 


Strengthened hard , 


, H naHnu (Arabic) naHnuq 


Hiatus 


for all eter— (or 61 itBO 




Saadi (Persian poet) ■ saodlq 



There is no occasion to write q, which must he understood before 
every word commencing, and q/ier every word terminating in a vowel ; 
thus we may write i e a, hi he Im, Baza, mai Eai, dhi, oUS, me, sasdt, 
simply, instead of the more complex forma above employed. 



CHAPTEa 8.— ON THE SIMPLE CONSONANTS. 

Up to this point, the reader's attention has only been drawn to the 
voice as modified by different degrees of intensity of utterance or different 
degrees in the size of the aperture through which it has to pass. We 
have now to take account of the alterations produced by entirely or almost 
entirdy closing up this aperture. The general nature of these modifica- 
tions has been already sufficiently displayed (chap. 4), it only remains to 

(9.) Or Thgna. In aame parU of Germany, j), in others, 6, it used w the stop- 
ped Towel correspondiDg to q. 

(10.) " It is observable (hat the h of prolongBtion is only used hefore the four 
liquids, 1, m,n, r. The word Fehda ia a solitary exception, to which we may add the 
inflexions nahl, gehl, leht, &c. j while in all radicid words the th of prolongation is 
used instead of ht." — RaPF, Phyt. d. Spr., vol. 4, p. 49. 
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e specific action and effect of each in particular. A consonant 
was, in effect, defined to be " the arrangement or cyostment of the diffe- 
rent parta of the mouth, amounting to a total or almoat total closure, so 
as to produce certain modifications of the Towel sounds," and a conso- 
nant sign as " the symbol which directs that such arrangement or iguat- 
ment should be made," In chap. 2, it was remarked that there are two 
modes in which the action of the mouth may take effect, either immedi- 
ately on the voice as issued, or mediately on a preceding whisper. In 
treating of the breathings in the last chapter, it was stated that the hard 
breathing was nothing but the whisper preceding the vowel, and thus the 
vowels might have been also divided into spoken (those preceded by the 
soft breathing in which the voice is consequently immediately evident), 
and vilmpered (those preceded by the hard breathii^). To this classifi- 
cation we might add a list of strengthened vowels, spoken when preceded 
by the compression, and whispered when preceded by the strengthened 
hard breathing. The vowels might also have been subdivided into explo- 
sive (preceded by the hiatus or compression) and continuous (in all other 
cases) ; BO that those preceded by the strengthened hard breathing would 
be strengthened continuous vowels, and those preceded by the hiatus 
would be strengthened expbsive vowels. 

This would have been upon the supposition that the breathings w«re 
taken to be essential parts of the vowels, which they have not been, aa 
the plan here adopted was considered clearer. We have, however, been 
induced to offer this classification In this place by way of preparation to 
that of the consonants, some of which are explosive and others continu- 
ous, while both classes may be strengthened or weakened, a species of 
modification which must be reserved for subsequent expLmation. Each 
class may again be subdivided into spoken and whispered. We shall first 
consider the spoken consonants or immediate modifications of the voice, 
then the relative weakened consonants, nest the strengthened consonants 
of both kinds, and, lastly, the whispered consonants of both kinds ; the 
consonants not belonging to either the strengthened or weakened dass, 
may be caUed natural, by way of distinction. There are two other heads 
under which the consonants mt^ be arranged, namely, oral and noial, 
according as the breath is foreed through the mouth or the nose. 

Section 1. — On the Spoken Consonants. 
In order to produce the effect of a consonant at all, the parts of the 
mouth must come into contact, or very nearly so.O The only fifxible 

(l.) This must be acciitstely undetBtood, When ib.ey are uid lo coino eery 
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portion of the mouth which is absolutely double is the lips, and at least 
one consonant can, therefore, he formed by them alone, A lip may also 
be brought into contact with one of the rows of the teeth, but as a general 
rule it will only be found possible to bring the tower lip against the upper 
row of teeth. Such consonants as are formed by the aid of one or two 
lips, may be called lip consonimU, or labials (Latin labium, a lip). In 
order to produce the other consonants, it is the tongue — that most pliant 
part of the mouth — which conies in contact with some other portion. 
So important is the part played by the tongue in speaking, that it has 
been long regarded as the organ of speech in particular. From the Latin 
word lingua (the tongue), is formed the common word language, to de- 
note an assemblage of spoken sounds representing a series of ideas, and 
even still frequently called a "t^n^e" simply. In designating those 
consonants which are not labial, it will be convenient only to name that 
part of the moutii with which the tongue comes in contact in order to 
form them, and to omit special mention of the tongue, because its assist- 
ance is indispensable for the origination of any such contact. The tongue 
may touch any portion of the palate, but we shall only consider two points 
—one near the throat, and one intermediate to this point and the teeth ; 
the corresponding consonants may be tenned gutturals (Latin gultur, the 
throat), and palatals (Latin palatum, the palate). Three places of con- 
tact — the lips, palate, and throat — are thus distinguished, and each point 
may be sub-divided into three, with the names of outer, middle, and inner, 
thus giving nine places of contact. Each of these may be divided into 
three, by prefixing pre or post, as pre-outer, outer, post-outer ; but, as this 
division would be too delicate, it wOl suffice to establish intermediate 
points, and name them thus, " outer-middle palatal contact" — a contact 
between the outer and middle palatal; " palato-guttural contact" — one 
between the inner palatal and outer guttural, &c. ; eight intermediate 
points are thus detmnined, making 9+6=17 points ou the whole. No 
cases occur in which the tongue projects beyond the teeth ; such contacts, 
if they occurred, might be termed lingui-dental, or lingui-labial. 

The contact may be complete, or incomplete. In the first case, the 
Towcl sound is heard, after the initial consonant, as a sudden burst. Or 
exploiion, and these consonants may, therefore, be termed explosives. 
In the second case, the final consonant does not cat off the vowel com- 
pletely, but allows its sound to continue any length of time ; such conso- 

ntarlt/ in conlacl, the iwa parti are abtolutely brought into contact ; but, owing to 
the flexibility of one of the coatingent puti, (he air it able to force a passage far 
itielf by beating down one lide of the valve which oppoaea ita progreM. 
7* 
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nants may be termed continuout ; they are either tibilanU (Latin sibilant, 
hissing), or trills (vibrating).*' *' 

Iq the classes hitherto referred to, the vowel sound, which is modified 
by the coosonant, passes through tlie mouth, and, t)ierefi»re, such conso- 
nants are tenued oral (Latin m, om, the month) ; if the breath be 
Blloned to pass through the nose, the consonant becxMoes natal (Latin 
natum, the nose). All nasal consonants are also continaous. The fol- 
lowing, therefore, will be a natural division in which to treat the sfdkea 
consonants :— 

I, — 0BAL9. 1. — Explosives. 

2, — CoNTINCOXrs ; 1' Sibilants, 2' Trills. 
II. NASALS. CoNTiNuocs. 

The consonant may produce its modifying effect either upon a succeed- 
ing or preceding vowel. In the former case it is said to be initial, in 
the latter ^final, which terms only relate to its position with respect to 
the Tonel, and have no reference to Us place in the word. The initial may 
immediately fdlow the final effect, and then two cases must be distin- 
goished ; either Uie two effects are continuous, so that one ceases at the 
very instant that the other commences, or lUscontinuous — a sensible pause 
ebpsiug between the final and initial effects. In the former case, the 
consonant is said to be medial, in the latter double (or dinounced.) 
These four values of a consonant are important, not merely in a phonetic, 
but also in an e^mological p<nnt of view, and they must be, therefore, 
carefully distinguished. The relative position of the vowel and consonant 
signs is, in general, sufficient to determine when the consonant has its 
initial, medial, or final effect ; the consonant character may be doubled 
for the double effect. 

i.— ORALS. 1.— ExPLoaiTES. 



Let the edges (^> of the lips be tightly compressed, and the larynx pre- 

(1 b.) The ward tHll ia lalated to the Germsn driUen, drielen, drekUti,- Dutch, 
dnlltn; English, drill, thrill ; Anglo-Saxon, thirlian; Danieh, JriHsy Siredjah, 
drilla, Irilla; lulian, trivellare, and ma;, in comrooD with many other Rordi, be 
irnced to Ihe root r — 1, (the palatal t or d being prefixed,) vhich we find in roll, ml. 
Till, and the eimplest form of nhich a — ], as ia Sanscrit it (to more quickly) ; and 
Greek, cMo, idltB; German, eiUn. See Kaltschuict, SpTacheergUicheadei 
WSrUrbuch, v. dritUn. 

(3.) It ia necemary to attend to lUs circuniBtance, for if the interior part of ona 
lip be preBied againit the outer edge of the other the effect ii different, the coDHiiiUit 
vh being produced. 
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p&red to form a vowel Bound, as a ; then let the lips be quickly opened 
to the extent required for the pronunciation of that vowel. By this 
BrraDgement there will be a sudden change of the ajustment of the mouth, 
fiom the consonontol to the vocal position, but the voice will be heard 
immediately upon the opesin^ of the mouth and during the period of the 
change of ajustment, while, when the tyustment is completed, the vowel 
a only will be heard. £y this means ihe commencement of the vowel a 
will be very sensibly modified, and will, iu foct, be nnUke the real sound 
of a. This alteration of the sound is due to the previous ajoatmeut and 
to the continuutcB of the voice during the change of ajustment. The 
altered sound is not the sound of the consonant — that is, of the ajust- 
ment, which has no sound — but the sound due to the consonant ; and in 
this sense, and this only, can we say that the spoken consonant is pro- 
nounced, or has a sound. In the present case, the conaonant is symbol- 
ized by b, which must be regarded as a direction to pet/ona the somewhat 
complicated action, just described, previously to the sound of the vowel ; 
and 1^ (the consonantal being written before the vowel character) will 
express the modified sound as heard in consequence of this action, in 
which the vowel a is preceded by the initial value of the consonant. 

In order fully to appreciate the effect of this action, it is necessary to 
try it upon several different vowels, as in the following words, in pro- 
nouncing which the reader is requested to disregard the letters which, in 
the phonetic transcript, are separated off by hyphens : — 

bee, bay, hah! bought, burr, boat, booby, by, boy, bow, 
^ hi, be, ba, bo-t, bs-r, bo-t, bu-bi, bai, boi, ban. 
Let the vowel e be sounded, and without ceasing to try to sound it, lei 
tlie reader bring his lips together and tightly close them at the edges. 
In this case the conclusion of the vowel sound will be modified, instead 
of the commencement. The modified sound thus produced is due to the 
final consonant, and may be called the final value of the consonant, care 
being taken that this expression is not supposed to imply any real sound 
in the consonant itself. The whole sound heard in this case is symbolized 
by eb, the vowel character being written first. The word fcfl6e=beb, 
contains an example of both the initial and final values of b. Other 
examples of the final value of b are furnished by the words glebe, lobe, 
6ri6e=gl-ib, 1-ob, br-aib. 

Let the reader try te prolong the sound of the word beb. He will 
find it impossible to sustain the sound beyond a very short time, which 
time, however, will be sufficient for him te feel a tremor of the lips, 
occasioned by the partial escaping of the voice, which forces its way 
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through the closed lipa. As, however, the lips must be very tightly com- 
pressed to form b, the compressioa very soon prevnils, and, in comparison 
with what happens when the consonant is one of the class tenned conti- 
nuous, the sound may be said to be suddenly cut oS. In the same way, 
alUiough not so perceptibly, the initial consonant is not purely explosive, 
because the voice really foices its way through the compressed lips for a 
a very short time before the lips are opened. These remarks apply equally 
to the letters, d and g, aubaequently considered. The fact that the explo- 
sive character of these spoken consonants is not perfect, becomes of 
importance in the construction of syllables. 
D. d. 
Let the tip of the tongue be pressed firmly against the extremity of 
the gum where it joins the palate, and let the vowel a be immediately 
sounded, the i^ustment of the mouth being, of course, changed, ap was 
explained in the case of b. The result will be a modification of a, diffe* 
rent fi^m that just symbolized by ba, and arising from the initial value of 
the consonant. The coneonant itself is symbolized by d, and the result, 
therefore, by da. The following are examples with other vowela : — 
deed, day, dart, daw, dirt, dough, do, die, 
= ^-d, de, da-rt, do, ds-rt, do, du, dai. 
The final value of d will be produced by first sounding a vowel, and then 
closing the aperture of the mouth by bringing the tip of the tongue in 
contact with the palate near the gum. The first example deed-=dld, con- 
tains both the initial and final valuea of d. Other examples of its final 
value are 

heed, aid, kader (ger.), awed, owed, rude, lued, eyed, 
^ h-id, ed, h^d-or, 6d od, r-ud, s-yiid, aid. 



Let the back of the tongue be brought close against the soft palate just 
at the entrance of the throat, and the vowel a be prepared and sounded 
' as soon as the breath is able to pass. The modified result is written ga, 
and is due to the initial value of g. The following are examples : — 
geese, gay, gew-gaic, go, goote = gi-s, ge, gyu-go, go, gu-s. 
Tor the final sound, which the reader will now be able to produce without 
difficulty, the following examples will suffice, 

plague, jvgue, Bogue = pleg, fyiig, bog. 
In the examples cited as illustrations of the values of these consonants 
only long vowels occur, and they prove that the long vowels may be mo- 
dified both by initial and final consonants. AU medial values have been 
guarded against by the vtSe of hyphens to separate the consonants off. If, 
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however, Buch a word as babi/ be taken and writtea bebt, it is manifest 
that the second b may have two values, the first arising from tiie preced- 
ing e, and the second from the euceeeding i. There is no neceuily for 
the second b havmg these two values, for the reader wiU find upon expe- 
riment that he is able to say either be-bi or beb-i, in the first of which 
words the second b is initial, and in the second final only. It ia, however, 
easier and commoner in such cases to give the consonant its medial value. 

Let UB, however, take another case : let ua try to pronounce a short 
vowel before a consonant so as to produce a final efi'ect. We shall soon 
find that on account of the essential brevity of the short vowel, we cannot 
effect this, but upon making the attempt we convert the short into a »top' 
ped vowelp'i in which we only distinguish so much of the original vowel 
as to be sure what it is, and the rest is all due to the final value of the 
consonant. This circumstance will, perhaps, serve to give the reader a ' 
clearer idea of the stopped vowel than any thing we have been hitherto 
able to advance, and will shew its intimate connection with the short 
vowel, whose relation in turn to the long vowel presents no difficulty. 
This case also shews how it has come to pass that the short and sttqtped 
vowels have been considered identical by almost all writers. If, for ex- 
ample, the syllable "big" were written, it wonld be almost impossible to 
pronounce it otherwise than " bTg," but the case is quite different in the 
word "bigin," which may be pronounced bi-gin (as in the word begin), 
for in this case it is not necessary to give g its final effect ; but if we 
attempt to make g final, we shall say b%-in, with the final g, or l^n 
with the medial g (as in the Scotch word biggin, for building or digging). 
When, then, the consonant sign occurs between two vowela of which the 
first is short, it has only its initial value, and not its medial effect ; if the 
first vowel is long, the consonant may have either of its three values ; but 
if the first vowel is stopped, the consonant can only he final or medial, 
and b more frequently the latter in each of these two last cases. 

The above considerations afford a solution of a diffculty in ortht^raphy, 
which has evidently been fell hy the inventors of the system which we at 
present employ. When a consonant occurred between two vowels, they 
heard its medial effect, but when the peceding vowel was long they were 
able to separate it from the consouant without producing any very marked 
iqury to the sound of the word, as be-bi (tab^ ; when, however, the 
first vowel was stopped, it could not be separated from the following con- 
sonant, while the initial effect of the consonant upon the succeeding vowel 

(3.) The vowel e, which ia (he repieaentative of the pure voice u nearl; u porai- 
hle, ii an exception to thii rule. It mat/ either remaJD short, or be conrerted into the 
•topped TOTcL If BcccDted, it mutt be tlopped, or else made long. 
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W&3 10 evident that they could not avoid tailing the consonaiit with that 
vowel also ; the consequence waa, that it was taken with both, and repeated 
in writing, thus Inggin, fot biggin, so that doubling the following conso- 
nant became the r^nlar way of intimating the thortming (as it was 
called) of the preceding vowel, that ii, the mark of the preceding vowel 
beit^ stopped. But the removal of this difGcuIty only occasioned the 
encount«iing of two otters ; it became impossible to distiuguisb between 
the long and short vowel on the one hand, and the single and double con- 
sonant on the other, In English itself, where very few double ctmsonanta 
really occur (though frequent in the present system of spelling) the latter 
was not felt as a very great disadvantage, but still it was a disadvantage, 
because there no longer remained any determinate way of indicating where 
two consonants were to be pronounced. Many subterfuges were conse- 
quently necessary, which, however, do not completely meet the difficulty ; 
while many really medial consonants were left unmarked, as in a/nical= 
unikal, compare pinnacle =ptna1iaL 

In order to perfect our notation for the consonantal modifications of 
vowels, it would be necesaary to have diffoient signs for the initial, final, 
medial, and double values. Suppose we use b in Soman type, for the initial ; 
b in Italic, for the final ; and unite them thus, lib, for the medial ; sepa- 
rating them ihns, b'b for the double value of the consonant, which only 
differs from the medial in having the final and initial values separated by 
a distinct interval of time : we shall now be able to discriminate every case 
with perfect accuracy ; thus, roi, bo6, boibi, bdb'ban frobe. Bob, Bobby, 
bob-bov>f*l). In SQch a word as roirum froberoomj, the ambiguity of any 
notation in which s^iarate characters ore not provided for the initial, final, 
and medial values, is dearly shown. If the word rgbrum were presented 
to a person ignorant of our language, he might very likely pronounce it 
robtuiR, that is, ro-briun (instead of ro^-rum), and most ears would feel 
this as an error of pronunciation. The error, however, though marked, 
is still so very slight that it does not ^pear on the whole advisable to 
increase the number of signs in an alphabet to so great an extent as would 
be required for the avoidance of all ambiguity. The example above given 
serves to point out one natural means of learning how to separate the 
syllables (and iqwn the separation of the syllables necessarily depends the 
position of the different consonantal effects) d^ved from a knowledge of 
the language ; it is, that in compound words, each component should be 
kept apart in speaking. This, however, is only effectual when the speaker 

(4.) An invented vord, eigni^iig that aiwdeg of bawing vhich, from i(a el«g«nc«, 
ia denomiaaled " naittn^ e bob." 
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s of the composition ; thus in unknoien an EngUshman iutui' 
lively prano\uice8 ^n'non, because he knows the compodtion of the word ; 
whereas, in immense, he generally says imEn*, because he is not aware of 
the particle im (Ini) as a separate word. If, however, he wished to dwell 
upon the first syllable, as for the purpose of great emphasis, he would 
perhaps say, 'im-m^ru, separating the syllables, and thus distinguishing 
the two compooent parts of the word. * 

In the foUowing pages the initial, final, and medial values of the con- 
sonant will not be discriminated by any particular sign, the mere relative 
position of the vowel and consonant characters bei:^ regarded as sniEcient 
for all general purposes. In a subsequent chapter, the cases in which 
consonants really receive one or the other value, will be particularly 
examined. The double consonant will, however, always be distinguished 
by doubling the consonant sign, thus, Bnnon, sollSs. 

I. — OKALS. 2. — CoNTiNcons. 

The consonants of the next class are continuous ; that is, they may be 
prolonged for an indefinite space of time, as will be most evident in their 
final values. They fall into two principal groups, according as the tongue 
is kept steady, w is allowed to tremble ; in the first case, the sound being 
forced through a small invariable aperture, produces a fussing or wkistUng 
effect, and in the second case it passes through a variable aperture, and 
the resulting effect is usually called a trill. We shall first con»der the 
kissers or sibilants, and then the trills. 

1 '.—Sibilanti. 
W, w. 

The first consonant belonging to this series is the coalescent w, which 
has been already considered under the head of " diphthongs," and our 
reason for treating it in that place will be found there. This, however, is 
its proper position in the alphabet, as it partakes of all tbe characteristics 
of continuous consonants. It is a consonant, because the lips are closed, 
in a rounded form, more contracted than for the vowel o ; it is continuous, 
because the aperture is not entirely closed, the vocalized breath being 
able to force a way through it. In uttering the following vowel, the 
mouth of course assumes the form proper tor that vowel ; the change is 
least in pronouncing wo, and greatest in saying wi, the lips being closely 
contracted for w and widened for i. Examples of the occurrence of this 
letter have been aheady given ; it only has an initial value ; when we 
should expect it final or medial it degenerates into the vowel from which it 
originally proceeded. 
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Vh, vb. 

This consonant is entirely foreign to our lengunge, but replaces w in 
German, beiog derived, by many nations, from Q in the same way as we 
derive w from that vowel. It lies intermediate to w (or b) and v, (a 
well-knowii Englisb letter which will be described next, (and partakes of 
the nature of both. Thejips are placed together, but do not meet at the 
edges, for the lower lip is pressed upwards, in such a manner that its in- 
terior surface assumes a convex form and thus meets the interna! surface 
of the upper lip. This consonant resembles w and b, then, in being pro- 
duced by the lips only, while it resembles v in the shape which the under 
lip assumes, for if this bp were retracted a little further it would strike the 
edges of the upper row of teeth, and thus produce v. As may be sup- 
posed this consonant, which we symboliBe by vh,'') is easily mistaken for 
V, for if the lower lip touches the teeth ever so gently, v will be heard. 

The Germans insist that thrar consonant w (or spirant w, to use their 
bvorite term) should have this value. Thus Bapp says (Ph. d. Spr, vol. 
i. p. 69,) "the Greeks hBd,nat in the olden time the pure to (German), 
but were obliged to represent the Latin v by w ; afterwards, as at present 
among the modem Greeks, the was ^ Owman ta ; thence we may con- 
clude an intermediate sound, and, in lact, mdi a one exists ; for if, avoid- 
ing the te (German) which is produced with the lipi, we execute the same 
motion between the upper teeth and tinder Up, a sound is produced which is 
not so soft as to (German), but has jautt sharpness and conaistency, and 
which many languages cultivate in order to give an el^ant shade to the 
a ; thus the French pronounce the v half dental, and the English also, in 
order to aqmrate more distinctly the r from the broader u." By " the 
broader »," he means our English w, but &om several passages in Ms 
excellent wmrk he seems unable to distinguish between w and vb on the 
one hand and w and u on the other. Again ('ii. p. 61,) he says : " lo 
(Grerman) is produced by approaching, not dbsing the lips. If we pass 
beyond lu [vh] in softening the sound, we come to the English w [w]." 
It shews but a vague knowledge of our w that at one time he calls it a 
"broader" and at another a "sofl^" vh. Again f16. p. 254) : "Between 
the two English sounds [v and w] the common w [vh] places itself, as 
it were the indifference, and that was precisely the case with the Boman 
«." Another writer.f^J speaking of the sound of the English v, says : 

(5.) CompoaDd in fonn but ungle id reality; to expnu t [allowed by the aspi- 
rate we should write vh. See remarluoudh a little further on; uidchq). 7, note (1). 

(6.) VoiOIHANH (FgiglitniJUi) Auitfracha dsi EnglUchtn, p. 150. For thi>. 
Mid the three preceding pauages from Bapp, we ue indebted to Ml. T. W. Thomlon. 
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" The sound of this consonant is generallj described as precisely similar 
to that of the Oerman id ; but this is not strictly correct, for the English 
V is formed with nearly [identically] the same organs as the/, both of them 
by a pressing of the upper teeth on the lower lip. TLe German ic, on 
the contrary, is formed by a totally different motion of the organs from 
the Genoan or English/,- for the German w is formed by a gentle pres- 
sure of both lips one against the other, whereby the upper teeth never 
touch the lower lip, which is always the case with v, ...v therefore = 
soft [spoken]/; our w on the contraty is quite foreign to the English, 
unknown and incomprehensible." 

Since both w and vh are produced by the hps alone, and are both con- 
tinuous, it is easy to confuse one with the other, and they are confused 
in different parts of Germany. It is also easy to confuse \h with t, for 
scarcely any Englishman will be able to discriminate them ; nay there are 
few German ears which can distinguish between them, and in one part of 
Germany (Berlin'^') the use of v for vh is the rule. Mr. Thornton, in a 
private letter on this subject, says : " I have been in Germany and never 
discovered any difference between their u> [vh] and our v, which I always 
pronounced it ; but one may live for years among sounds and not notice 
them." To this testimony we can add our own, for we resided more 
than twelve months in Dresden, where we were constantly in the habit of 
BBBOdating with Germans and speaking their language, of which we were 
acGonnted to have acquired a good pronunciation, and yet we never pro- 
nounced the German ic otherwise than as v, nor in fact knew that it ought 
to be differently pronounced, nor were we once corrected for saying v in- 
stead of vh. The consonant vh as here explained is perfectly pronounce- 
able, but after these experiences, it would be mne waste of labour for a 
fbreigner to endeavour to acquire the habit of pronouncing it, iwhen he is 
equally well understood, and produces no offensive effect on the German 
ear, while using t in place of vh. 

The existence of this letter is, however, valuable for other reasons. 
The confusion of w with vh and vh with v, leads us to see why w and » 
should be confiised as they are in London and in most of our English 
provinces, although Cockneys bear the entire blame. But it ia not only 
Englishmen, who are in feult ; Frenchmen and Germans in speaking 
English continually pronounce v (oi vh) for w, a letter which they do not 
possess. The Turks use v wherever w occurs in Arabic, thus vs^ (Arabie 

(7.) B*PP P*. d. Sp., vol. I, p. GO. " So hat dcr Berliner Dialekt daa eigeno, 
du m 10 gmiUzig horen zu laigen ;" (tbe BerliD dialect ia peculiar in praDouncing is 
[vh] lometlung like e [v]}. 
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wazir). In Hebrew, aa at preaent pronounced, the letter which corres- 
ponds to the Arabic w, is uaually called v. The letter Th is also im- 
portant as being another link in the chain which unites the vowels with 
the consonants j u, w, vh, v, b, forming a regular series. 

This letter ia chiefly initial. It is sometimes found medial as in Ger- 
nian lowe = Ijvha, or P l^-vhs (or l^-vs) ; but does not occur finaL 
Even when medial it is scarcely possible to separate it from t, and when 
final it may be considered as having only a theoretical existence ; the 
Germans not only aai/ but write b in this case, as halb = halb, compare 
English half, halve = haf, l^v. 

V, V. 

Let the lower lip be pressed against the edge of the upper row of teeth, 
and arrange the larynx for the vowel a and suddenly open the moutli, 
taking care that no whisper precedes the vowel sound, which is most 
easily obviated by allowing a portion of vocalized breath to pass through 
the imperfectly dosed aperture before separating the lip from the teeth, 
and we shaD pronounce va. If we say a and then bring the low« lip 
against the edge of the upper row of teeth we pronounce av, but we by 
no means cut off all the sound of a by so doing, for the teeth cannot enter 
into such a perfect contact with the lip that tier? should be no httle 
chinks or crevises through which the voice is at liberty to escape. The 
reader will, if he make the experiment, easily satis^ himself that the voice 
in escaping causes a very perceptible vibration of the lip against the teeth. 
The consonant thus produced we must class as a labial, and it is conse- 
quently related to b ; indeed the inability which some persons feel (Spani- 
ards for example) to distinguish b irom v would natm'ally lead to the 
idea that v is only an ill-pronounced b. The relation of v to b is usually 
expressed by saying that v is the aspirate of b. This term is objection' 
able, because it would imply that v requited a breathing in order to pn 
duce it, which would make v a tchl^ered consonant, whereas it is a spokt 
one ; or, if we take aspirate in 1;he sense of followed by the hard breath' 
ing, (as some Sanscrit letters are) then the term is decidedly incorrect. 
We recommend its discontinuance. The relation of v to b is that the 
lips are used in the utterance of both of them, while vh ibrms the con- 
nectuiglink. 

Examples of v : — 

veal, vale, eve, have, save, saving, having. 

^ vi-1, ve-l, IV, hSv, a-ev, a-eviN, h-SvifN. 

The three sibilants just described all belong to the hps j w being produced 

by the outer extreme, vh requiring the internal surfaces of the Eps, and 

T the assistance of the teeth ; in other words, w is an outer, vh a middle, 
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and V an intier-li^ial. They fonu the ft or labial ckaa of contiaaous 
sibilant oonsonaitts, ooirespouding to the explosive b. 
Dh, dh. 

Let the ton^e be pressed against the back of the upper row of teeth, 
near and partly upon the root of the gum, the point of the tongue being 
directed upwards, so that the tinder part of the tongue is in contact with 
the back of the teeth. This position corresponds to the consonant which 
we shaU represent by dh. As we have already had occamon to explain 
(when speaking of wh, p. 80), the sign dh, though compound in appear- 
ance, is as simple in reality as a or a, each of which consists of two parts, 
a and the mark above it, the mark having no meaning in itself and only 
serving to modify the meaning of a. In the same way h, when following 
a consonant,''*' has absolutely no meaning in itself, although it changes 
the meaning of the consonant to which it is subjoined. Thus d has a 
determinate meaning already assigned to it ; dh has also a determinate 
meaning differing from, although related to, the former. The reason why 
this sign has been selected is, that other writers have employed it in the 
same signification, so that its meaning is well established, while it bears 
an evident relation to the signs th, sh, which are commonly used in the 
present orthography of the English language. The error committed in 
employing this notation, as at present customary, is entirely due to the 
fact that h after a consonant is alto ranployed as the representative of the 
hard breathing. The letter dh is commonly considered to be the atpirate 
of d, in the Bame way as v is the aspirate of b. This view of the subject 
accounts for the notation dh, while h was at the same time looked upon 
as denoting the aspiration. But dh is really not so much aUied to d as v 
is to b. In forming d, it is the upper part of the tongue-tip which comea 
in contact with the hard palate, whereas in forming dh, it is the under 
part of the tongue-tip which touches the back of the teeth. Dh b more 
related to z, and we find that foreigners often mispronounce it as a. This 
is veiy remarkable in Arabic, because the proper Arabic alphabet contains 
this letter, and yet many Arabs confuse dh with z. As foreigners in 
general experience great difficulty in conceiving the pronunciation of this 
consonant ; it may be remarked that the best mode of getting them to 
imitate it is to tell them to place the tongue between the teeth and pro- 
nounce z ; the result approaches dh so very nearly that the nicest ear may 
be deceived. The following are examples of dh :— 

the, though, they ; Kith, seethe, lathe ,' lather, father 
^ dM, dho, dhe i w-idh, s-idh i 1-edh ; l-Jtdhsr, f-adhor. 

(8.) WheD net following a couKiDuit it denDt«s the hard breathing; >ee chip, 7, 
nole (1), p. 91, 
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Z, Z. 

As vh may be considered as formed from b by making the contact 

incomplete, which is effected by pressing the lower lip against the upper 

and thus forming a pout, bo z may be considered as d made incomplete 

by dropping the tip of the tongue from the palate. If the reader will 

aay da, he wilt find that his lips are in the precise state for pronouncing 

ze. This letter is consequently not seldom interchanged with d. The 

tongue ia rather arched, but the two sides are in contact with the teeth, 

and the tip b free ; the breath in passing strikes the palate very near the 

gums, but further back than ibr dh. The following aie examples : 

zeal, at, wheeze, hii, eaty, mazg 

= lai, &t, wh-iz, h-i£, izi, mezi. 

Zh. zh. 

By dropping the tip of the tongue from the position which it assumes 
for 1, and then raising its sides and bringing them into contact with the 
molar teeth, the tongue will be left in the position requisite for pronounc- 
ing zh (the French j). Zh only differs from y In that the centre portion 
cS the tongue between the teeth where the two sides are fixed, is more 
elevated for pronounobg y than for pronouncing zh. It is consequently 
at times somewhat difficult to say whether the consonant pronounced is 
zh or y, and hence the confusion which is so general in many English 
words between dzh and dy, which when properly pronounced differ very 
slightly from each other. The zh is only found as a medialf*' in a few 
English words, and it ia observable that in all of these words it has arisen 
from an attempt to pronounce zy, the z causing the primary hissing effect 
and the y forcing the tongue into the position requisite for zh, or very 
nearly so ; whence the speaker naturally uttered zh as the easier combi< 
nation. Thus : pleasure might have been plSzyur, but it became plSzhur, 
and then plSzhur, and finally plSzhsr, as it is now universally pronounced. 
Similarly vUion became vizhan. This sound has, therefore, been evolved,'^'> 
and was not mitural to our language ; an Englishman still feels a difficulty 
in pronouncing it when initial. The following are examples : 

jamais, dge, je, sitge, (all Pr.), azure, treature, Usion, vision 

^ zlmmS, azh, zha, sySzb, azhar, trSzhsr, lizhan, vizhan. 

These three sibilants all bear a manifest relation to d; z itself is a mere 
incomplete d, dh may be considered as an advanced and zh as a backward 
z. These then constitute the 9 class of sibilants. 

(9.) ? Iiitnatjtnaliaifriin^eAin^eB-streDihhlnth, rather thaailiEndih hliidih. 
(la) See LiTHui, Engliih Languagt, } 79, p. 116. 
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T.J. 

The coalescent y is next to zk, from which it differs in the mnnner just 
stated. It has heen already sufficiently considered among the diphthongs, 
but it is repeated here in order that it may have its proper place assigned 
to it among the consonants. It does not occur Anal, but where we shouLl 
expect it final we find i or i, jh or gh. When medial it is only found in 
the improper triphthongs. 

Jh, jh. 

The sibilant jh is not at all an acknowledged letter, although its sound 
is frequent in German, where it is expressed by g simply as in berg einig = 
bSi]h, ainijh, in the pronunciation of the majority of Germans, although 
most Germans allow that the theoretically accurate pronunciation is bSrg, 
wfnig. The sound, however, really exists, and is of importance in com- 
pletii^ the list of sibilants. It may be considered as a g made incomplete 
by dropping the tongue. It is necessarily closely allied to y, and also to 
g or gh, and is therefore the connecting linlc between the vowel i and the 
consonants, as already mentioned ; thus, i, y, jh, gh, g form a continuous 
series. In order to its evolution in German, it must be preceded by fl or 
one of the i vowels ; but in Dutch, gh, and not jh, occurs in such situa- 
tions, according to Eapp. It is most common in the German termination 
t^, especially when the t is cut out by an apostrophe, as ArSn'^e=k^jh3. 
Gh, gh. 

The true gh is a rare consonant, even in German it is generally replaced 
by the softer jh ; but it fonns an clement in the Russian Alphabet, in 
which language, however, the speaker continually replaces it by h. It is 
the value theoretically ascribed to the third letter in the Hebrew Alphabet 
(gimel) when not marked with the point doghesh, and it is generally, but 
erroneously, supposed to be the sound of the Modem Greek y (see o 
among the trills), and of the Arabic qhayn, which is in consequence com- 
monly written ghain (see qh in sect. 4 in this chapter). The Dutch g is 
always pronounced os gh (or as kh, the corresponding whispered letter), 
and it was formerly written gh, which seems to be the established symbol 
where Soman types are employed, because gh has been considered iis the 
atpvrate of g ; the notation is here retained, but the theory is of course 
disregarded. The following examples of the occurrence of this sound in 
Ihrt4di are taken from Dr. Kapp's Work (vol. 8, p. 281) ; but as he has 
only given them in their phonetical dress, we can only translate his nota- 
tions, thus ; 

ghaf, ghefeu, ghlaiden, ghrot, dagh, daghen, bSi^h, folghen, fS^ht; 
i. e. gave, to givej to slip, great, day, days, mountain, foUow, follows. 
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These laat tliree sibilants form the jj clau. There are, therefore, nine 
Eibilanta, which may be distributed into three classes, thus : 
& b 8 

w, vb, t; dh, z, zh; y, jh, gh. 
These form a contimious series, as the reader may convince himself by 
learning to pronounce the syllables, we, vhe, ve; dhe, se, zhe; ye, jhe, 
ghe in snocession. 

2'. Trilis. 

The next species of continuous consonants are of more difficult forma- 
tion, lu Older to produce them, the tongue, or some other flexible part 
of the mouth, must first be placed in a certain position, and then made to 
vibrate. This vibration we term a trill, as being the word most usually 
employed to indicate the proper prouunciBtion of r. We shall, however, 
use it in an extended sense as applicable to all the letters produced by 
forcing the breath through an aperture whose extremities vibrate in any 
manner. These consonants are necessarily very complicated, so that 
childrm can scarcely pronounce one of them, and very few Englishmen 
will be found who can utter more than two. 
'B, B. 

The labial trill does not, we believe, constitute a part of any spoken 
language; but it is used by the German coachmen for the purpose of di- 
recting their horses to stop, and in German books it is generally repre- 
sented by some such combinatian as brrrrr//0') Bp. WiUdns describes 
it as "a trepidation of the lips, like that sound which is used in driving 
cows."('') The spoken consonant is of course inaudible unless accompa- 
nied by the voice, and both the sounds just described are either those of 
the corresponding whispered consonant, or^ssl This sound may be 
awkwardly enough imitated by striking the lips with the fingers and pro- 
nouncing a vowel at the same time. Difficult as the trills usually are to 
children, many babies who cannot utter any other sound seem to take 
pleasure in pBrforming this triU of the lips. Many adults however, our- 
selves among the number, are quite unable to execute it. This is the only 
labial trill, 

(II.) A most improaounceable word tn all appearBoce; yet we hare had a similar 
mode of spelling prapoaed M ua bf a countrywoman, who directed lu to a Mr. " Msk 
Kysm," We asked how the name waa ipelt; " Si fir dsbsl in"; we wrote Crnn 
asd remained in ignorance. We lubtequently diicovered that the name wai Maa 
Cann. Probably the woman calla the first letter of the alphabet a or &r, inatead of 
i. This reminda UB of a countryman spelling Uabakkuk, " an Itih an an 5, an a bl 
an an e, an a m an a kl, an an Q an a kl." 

(12.) Efiay on a Real Character, p. 360. 
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'L,I,. 

This is the proper place for the Polisli 1 with a bar, wliich is the iirst 
palatal trill ; but it will be better to defer any explanation of it, until the 
common English 1 comes ~uiider notice. 
Il.r. 

As toe pronounce this consonant it is produced by the tip of the tongue 
vibrating freely while the lower part is fixed. According to some writers 
the tip of the tongue strikes the palate just at the termination of the gnm. 
In either case the effect of the vibration is to let the vocalised breath pass, 
and check it alternately. This letter is a complete rock of offence to 
children, moat of whom, when beginning to talk, either omit it altogether 
or substitute w for it. Many adults even are unable to produce its proper 
effect, and in some parts this defect of utterance is not confined to indi- 
viduals, but pervades whole districts. In England the trill is at the best 
very gently executed ; while in Italy it becomes a source of roughness in 
the langui^^, producing in the mouths of many speakers a degree of 
asperity which quite shames the much abuaed Gierman gutturals. It woiJd 
be as well if pains were taken to inculcate the true sonnd of this letter, 
which otherwiae bids fair to be ejected from our island. In the southern 
parts of the country the final r haa indeed almost vanished, being replaced 
by the natural vowel o, which is an approximation to the guttural trill G, 
to be presently noticed. It is not such sentences as "round the rugged 
rock the T-agged raacala run their rural race," which occasion much diffi- 
culty. The initial value of r is easy; it is t]ie Jinat sound in which prac- 
tice and instruction are most needed. After the vowels ad? the substi- 
tuted 9 is itself omitted ; thus, bar, lord, her are scarcely, if at all, dis- 
tinguishable from ba, lod, he ; as is frequently and painfully evident in 
such passages as " laud ye the Lord," in which the first word is identical 
with the last, "lod yi dha lod." Beer, bare, boar, lure, are nearly the 
same as bir, ber, bor, liir (or lyur), see chap. 6, sect. 3. Such nonsense 
sentences as " ordinary authors are no august authority as orthoepists or 
orthographers," "orphans often ornament orchards," "laud Lord Ord 
who awed horses," " ram a rammer," are uaeful exercises. Although the 
triU of the r is vrith different people executed with very different degrees 
of intensity, it does not appear necessary to have more than one symbol to 
denote r, beeanse simple intensity does not constitute consonantal difference. 
When r is medial it is quite capable of stopping a vowel, as in the 
words gpiril, merit, Harry, sorry, cun^=spirit, mSrit, hari, sori, kgrt. 
It it a question, perhaps, whether mCrit or merit be the general pronun- 
ciation, owing to the great modi^ing power of r, "When r is final it is 
also capable of stopping the vowel, but it wiQ be found very difficult to 
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pronounce & pure atopped vowel before r in such cases. Although we 
have convinced ourselves that it is possible, and believe that we are our- 
sdvea able to pronounce a stopped vowel in this case, yet we do not re- 
collect having heard this sound in the mouths of others. We cannot 
answer for Scotch and Irish, in which such combinations may perhaps be 
found, as Scotchmen and Irishmen are apt to. say sijr for sot ftirj. When 
indeed the i is strongly trilled there is always a tendency to stop the 
preceding vowels. 

Although, as has been already mentioned (pp. 68 — 60), many persons 
consider that no vowel is heard in the last syllable of table, yet no one 
seems to deny the existence of a vowel in the final syllables of taper or 
sabre. And yet the vowel in these two cases ia identically the same 
(though of course differently modified by r from what it is by 1), and 
arises from the same cause, viz. the inability to pronounce iepT or aebr 
(using the notation already proposed for distinguishing final from initial 
consonants), without interposing the natural vowel between the p or b 
and r. But as we find tabb in French, so also do we find sabra.f "' One 
reason why the vowel has been recognised before the r, and not before the 
1, appears to be founded on the greater imperfection of the r contact ; and 
another that the final r is itself vocalized and made=3 in England, so 
that the o and r reinforce one another and produce the effect ^. Again, 
the present orthography generally inserts tie vowel before r, (although in 
a few words, as sabre, maugre, &c., the French collocation of the letters 
is still preserved) ; and hence the eye is accustomed to see a vowel before 
r and not before 1. It is extremely difficult to untrammel the mind which 
has been so many years bound down by the vices of miscalled orthography. 
L,l. 

In uttering r the tip of the tongue is vibrated ; to pronounce 1 the tip 
is fixed, as for d, and the adta only are vibrated ; hence 1 only differs from 
d in this vibration, and consequently a confusion between d and 1 may be 
anticipated and is well known to exist. In the ordinary English 1 the tip 
is placed in precisely the same spot as for d, but for the PoUsh I (l) the 
tip is advanced and approaches the teeth. The tip may be placed further 
back, but in that case the toi^e assumes the position required for y, and 
the result is best represented by the two letters ly, although it may per- 
haps be considered as a simple sound (see sect. 6). Here, however, me 
shall only consider two I's, one in advance of r and one behind r, so that 

(13,) So pcoDUUDced ia poeCiyj ia speaking, Ihe r and 1 are ellher dropped or 
converted into rh and Ih : thus, tublh or tub; sSbrh or tBb. See the next aection 
under rh and Ik. 
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we sbaU have three palatal trills, in the order l r I, the two extremes 
formed by tbe sides of the tongue and the middle one by the tip, corres- 
ponding exactly to the three palatal sibilants dh, z, zh, and forming the 
class of trills. 

The consooant L is very difficult for an Englishman to pronounce, bnt 
is very easy for Polish organs, being about the most common letter in that 
language. To utter it distinctly the tip of the tongue must be pressed 
firmly againat the back of the t«eth, but not be pointed upwards as for 
dh; on the contrary the tongue should press as directly as possible agdnst 
the teeth. Having arranged the tongue in this maimer, endeavour to 
articulate the common 1, and the result will be very nearly accurate. This 
L occasions a thickening of the subsequent vowel, so that u is an impos- 
sible combination ; we must either say jl or U. 

The common Et^lish 1 is formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the centre of the palate, making the tongue convex on its upper 
part. By thia arrangement the sides of the tougue are left free to vibrate, 
while the breath is forced past them. This consonant is the most imper- 
fect of an in which there is a dedded contact (in t the contact is unde- 
nded), and its mollifying effect upon the vowel is consequently veiv 
mefked, as may be perceived in the ftdlowing examples ; 

fca, lai/, la! law, to! loo; eel, ale, all, hole, pool, 
=h, le, la, 15, lo, lii; il, el, 51, h-gl, p-ul; 

and Uly, valley, kollif, pulley; iolace, iouUet», 
lUi, \iM, hdl), puli; soles, sollSs. 

When 1 follows the shOTt vowel 3, the sound heard U almost entirety 
due to the modifying power of I, and this may be one reason why many 
persons ignore the vowel altogether, and consider the whole effect in the 
last syllaMe of table to be due to the 1 alone. We have endeavoured to 
combat this opnion (p. 69), and shall recur to the general thecoy of such 
combinations hereafter ; but it may be remarked in passing, that the pro- 
nunciation of the French word table cannot he completed withont remov- 
ing the tongue yrom the palate, while the English word table is completed 
by bringyig the tongue to the palate, and that consequently the final 
syllable in tbe two cases are essentially dififerent, and it woidd be false to 
represent them both by bl. 

It will be found upon observation that there is a great tendency to pro- 
nounce the words eel, ale, all, hole, &e., where the 1 follows a long vowel, 
as if they were written ial, eal, osl, hgol, &c. This is owing to the ex- 
treme imperfection of the contact for the formation of the consonant 1. 
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Such a pTonunciatiou is, however, eateemed erroneous, and is avoided by 
all careful speakers. 

B and 1 are both triUs, though performed with different parts of the 
tongue ; but if when we are pronouncing r the tip of the tongue be too 
mueh elevated it will strike the roof of the mouth and beeome fixed, while 
the tongue being still in a state of tremor will moA probably continue to 
vibrate, which it can only do by permitting the ndes to trill, as for the 
letter 1. This seems to be the rationale of the confusion so often observ' 
able between 1 and r. Li some languages these letters are regularly inter- 
changed, producing to the eye a remarkable change in the form of a word, 
as may be seen m the following examples. From y\i/ica[i^it (»vieel rootj, 
a name which was probably pronounced by its inventors glikoriza, the 
English have very nsturally formed Ucorice = likaris or Bkoiis, while tiie 
Italians have TegQUtia = regolltsia, and the Frejidt r^Usse = rEgEs. 
'G, G. 

The guttural trill is exceedingly difficult of execution ; it is like a verv 
soft gaif^g sound in the throat. This gentle pronnnciation is peculiar 
to the modem Greek y, and to thePrench rgraiteyicii r premea^l when 
following another consonant as mfr^e; in other cases the Prench t graa- 
ieyi receives a mudi harsher sound, described in sect. 4, under qh. It is 
quite impossible to convey an adequate idea of this sonnd by any descrip- 
tion ; oral instruction and long practise are the only means of acquiring 
it correctly. Dr. Bapp (vol. i., p. 60) considers that it must bear the 
same relation to g as v does to b,*"J and goes on to say : "I think that 
I can pronounce it in the word aga («>»), and there are languages, as 
the Danish, which assert that they pronounce g between two vowels (as 
nge, say) with a sofl^ned sound of this description, but only as an anxil* 
iary sound ; in the old German languages, however, nothing certain of 
this kind oocutb, because gh, which is allowedly frequent, belongs to ano- 
ther class. In order to fix this sound, you fall into the following expe- 
dients: 1), the g is made mute; as is usual in the Danish case just cited; 
2), a soil aspirate gh or kh is substituted j 3), OT even the guttural r [rh, 

(14.) Thia would roppoBe it, and iU whiipeied form ah, to be preciaely the tame 
lound u Ptof. Lathiu (Engliik Laaguagg, p. 106) coacekvei tlie twa Lsplandic 
coawmanM lo be which he represenla by y «. He iuslitalei the following compftri- 
9oni; "a$ t ii to p loiivtob, to ■» th W I, »o ij dh (o d, »> it x to k, taityto%, 
10 if «h (o s, 10 11 ih M z." EipreiBiug thii relation by the tetm a'piratian, he calli 
f, V, th, dh, jt, y, sh, xb, the aipiratei of p, b, t, d, k, g, b, i respectively. Our own 
obserratioiiB have led us to misdoubt (he theory of aspiration. That the two series of 
letters just died are ralaled it undeniable, that each one of (he second series bean (o 
the cotre^K>ndii^ one ia the first series the same relation in all cases, we believe to 
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? qh] ; 4), or one of two otter spirants y or Ii, which are certninly the 
best auxiliaries, but y, which the modem Greeks use before e and i [the 
i class] has this peculiarity, that it cannot be employed in certain positions, 
as after negative vowels and a [the k and n classes] ; h, which with a 
slight aspiration inclines to kh, is certainly nearest the ancient y ; and it 
is remarkabte that in Russian, wMch has received the Greek r into its 
orthographio system, this letter is made to supply the place of the German 
h." We express this sound by e. The following are examples : 

ya/iftic, ytufi^a, yitO; yoZ'x, fi.iyd\yitf (Mod. Gt.) 

= eanuno, onoriEo, aona, oiina, mecalin. 
n.— NASALS. Continuous. 
M m, N n, 'H N. 
There are thi«e nasal consonants strictly related to the three explosive 
oral consonants b d g respectiTely, from which they only differ in so faa; 
that the voice instead of being allowed to escape by the mouth is fotced 
up into the nose, the consequence of which is that when tiie passage of the 
nose is obstructed, the attempt to pronounce these letters produces the 
consonants b d g.("> We represent these nasals by m n N respectively. 
The existence of m and n is acknowledged in most latgnages, and N sUps 
in unrecognized, except in Sanscrit, where it has a peculiar character ; 
in other languages n simply is used, in modem Greek y, and in English 
and German ng; it is a natural consonant into wbich n passes as a matter 
of course when we att^npt to pronounce it before one of the k class of 
consonants in the same syllable, for which reason ng has most probably 
been assumed as its proper repreaentatire. That ng is an inconyenient 
symbol will be abundantly evident from the fact that ng sometimes=N, 
and sometimes Ng.("> The initial value of n does not occur in English, 
although it is said to be found in Chinese and Sanscrit. The following 
are examples of these sounds : 

M, m. 
me, may, ma', maw, myrrh, mow, moo; him, am; iwimmir^. 
=nu, me, ma, mo, me-r, mo, mu; him, itm; swlbiix, 
N, n. 
knee, nag, gnaia, nurse, no, noon; in, an; finish. 
=m, ne, no, UB-rs, no, nu-n; In, 5n; finish, 
(15.) For a ludicrons esample see Mr. Dickbns'h Oliter Twi't, where one of tte 
chuacten (Bamer), from a perpetual cold in his head, invariabl; lubstituteg d for n, 
and njs "dg, i&t dau," for "ng, nSt luiu" (no, net nowj, &c. 

(16.) We have repteaented it hj the nnalt capital M; but ng might be used, pro- 
vided we agree that it should oltmyi^s, and H onlj; using a-g for d followed by g, 
and ngg fOr Ng: IhuJ, InggltBh, aingar, (In^ar, IngiSftld, which we ihould in the 
text represent by iNgllsh, slxsr, flNgar, SngTSfttld. 
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nng, sang, stttig; h&ngen (ger); gfsungen {^); finger, tmger. 
=%iv, s&N, a^N; bSNan; gasu»an; fiwgar, siKar. 

In all the cases which have been noticed in this section the consonants 
have been mere modifications of the voice, and fherefore perfectly incapable 
of afiFecting the ear except in connection with the voice itself. Bnt voice 
ia not the only sound which can be emitted from the mouth, as the mere 
act of breathing or blowing will also produce a perceptible sound. If 
then we place the parts of the month in the same positions respectively as 
tot [rodudng the modificationa of the voice already noticed, and instead 
of producing Toice merely whuper, we shall produce a aeries of sounds 
not strictly vocal, because not accompanied by the voice, but bearing a 
close relation to the modified sounds of the voice jast explained. This 
set of sounds is the subject of discussion in the next section. 

SbctION Z. — On the fVhisper-ed Cemaonaata. 

Thb connection between whispered and spoken consonants (supra p. 21) 
ia best shewn in a continuous case. Let the reader say n, and observe 
the position of the lips and teeth at the commencement of this sound; 
let him retain the parts of the mouth in this position and force the breath, 
unaccompanied by the voice, through the small aperture left between the 
teeth and the lips. A peculiai Us* will be the result, perfectly distinct 
from any modification of vocal sound, but quite dear and articulate. 
How shall we represent this sound? In page 40, note 2, it has been 
shewn that the most philosophical method wonld be to annex some diacri- 
tical sign, as ', to the spoken consonant, thus v' j but for practical pur- 
poses it was more convenient to abbreviate V into a single character, as f. 
This character f, then, does not simply represent a consonant, but the 
breath as modified by this consonant ; v represents simply a modification 
of the voice and is unpronounceable, or rather inconceivable, when sepa- 
rated from the voice ; f represents a sound which may be uttered at any 
time. It was for this reason, no doubt, that this and the other continuous 
consonants received the name of semivocab. Some of them were also 
termed aspirates, which term, if it had only been ^plied to whispered 
consimants might have been esteemed correct, because they are aspirated, 
or breathed, in the same way as the vowels are breathed or whispered 
when preceded by h, which letter is also called the aspirate. The breath- 
ii^, however, in the case of the consonants is quite different from that in 
the case of the vowels, and the term aspirate was continued for spoken 
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oonsonants, as t, db, gh (see aupri under these letters), for which it was 
highly improper. There are consonantH in Sanscrit which are aecuratdy 
aspirated like the vowels, and it is therefore better, perhaps, to keep the 
term aspirates for these consonants only. 

Having thus obtained a clear idea of what a whispered consonant is, 
namely, the breath modified in the same manner as the voice would be 
modified by the orarespoodiDg spoken consonant, we may proceed to ex- 
amine the whole list of whispered consonants in the same order as we 
previously considered the spoken ones. And first we may remark, as a 
singular &ct, that there are whole nations to whom the spoken consonants, 
which would seem the most natural, are entirely unknown, and who only 
possess the whispered consonants,' such are the inhabitant of the Eastern 
Archipelago, China, &c. 

I.— OEALS. 1.— Explosives. 
P, p ; T, t ; K, k. 

In pronouncing 1», the vowel was uttered simultaneously with the act 
of relieving the lips from contact, or rather before they were quite released. 
If we separate them before the vowel is uttered, aUowing the breath to 
be condensed during a very brief space of time, the sound pa is heard. 
There is a similar distinction between ab and ap ; in the former, the effect 
of the voice remains throughout the consonant, and we may feel a slight 
tremor of the lips while it is being produced ; in the latter,* the vowel, 
properly so celled, entirely ceases before the contact is completed. 

In precisely the same manner we may dmve ta from da, and at fix>m 
ad ; and again, ka from ga, and ak from ag. The characters p, t, k, here 
employed to represent the whispered consonants p, t, k, are almost invari* 
ably ao used in Bnglish orthography. 

The distinction between the whispoed and spoken sounds is, as we 
have said, not by any means so sharply marked in the explosive as in the 
continuous consonants ; and it is consequently easier to confuse the two 
kinds of explosives. The continuance of the voice for a very small frac- 
tion of a second longer than requisite, will necessarily convert the whis- 
pered into a spoken explosive consonant, and conversely. We thus find 
whole nations unable to discriminate the two cases ; the Glermans are a 
remarkable instance in point, especially the inhabitants of Saxony. It is 
very common to hear p and b used indifferently by a speaker utterly 
unable ta distinguish one from the other,''' But it is perhaps more com- 

(1.) Thui we know k cub where a vain attempt waa nude to discover vbether a 
gentlemsu'i name was Blgi or Pl^r, aa the iofDnnaiit sometime! said oae and »me- 
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mon to hear p and b pronounced in buoIi a manu^, that even to our Eng- 
lish eaii, aooustomed to an accurate distinction between them, the sonnda 
appear nearly identical. The rery Hhort space of time (a small fraction 
of a second) during which the breath acts, in order to distingtuah p, t, k 
from b, d, g respectively, snffidraitly acoounts for this m'tigmlKr j^enomenon. 

Bi^p, who ctRmnita the error (as it seems to us) of considering that 
whispered and spoken ctxisouantB only differ in the greater or less 
degree of energy with which they are uttered, believes that the three 
original explosive consonants were of the ambiguous nature just described, 
represents them by the three Greek characters, w, t, k, and terms them 
indifferent. "The Greeks," says he (f ft. rf. Sp., vol. 1, p. 57), "certainly 
the modem, and, as m^ be almost demonstrated, the ancient also, uttered 
tiiese sounds in their pure original state of indifference with regard to 
energy, or in plainer language, the later idioms, and Latin among the 
first, and perliaps eren certain Greek dialects effected a certain duplicity 
in this vocal theory, by dravring a dbtinotion between the utterance of a 
sound with a greater or less degree of enogy, and thus in Latin thqr dis- • 
tingulsh p and b, t and d, k and g." He even considers this separatioa 
to have been an "unimportant subtlety (SpitzfindigkeitJ," and says that 
it is " not a development, but a mechanical splitting of the indifferences," 
continuing t« apply the t«rms "hard and soft" (hMrtundweichJ by which, 
the Saxon, who hears no difference, distinguishes them when occurring in 
the alphabet, thus, &, vhaikhSs are, tse, vludkhis te, e, Ef . . . , o, hkrtSa 
*e, . . 6s, hartfo tS &c The consequent errors in speaking and writing 
are both numeroxis and ludicrous. It may be correct that w, t, k, 
were first uttered without any certainty regarding the separation into whis- 
pered and spoken, but the distinction is real and essential to languages as 
at present constituted ; we have, therefore, based our classification upon 
it, and shall take no further account of the " indifferent n-, r, x." 

It should be remarked that foragnors frequently give a more thickened 
pronunciation to t and d than is usual in English ; this is produced by 
maldng the contact nearer to the teeth than is customary vnth us ; but 
there is no need to have a separate character to denote this, as It is rather 
a peculiarity than a variety of pronnndation. The following are examples 
in which the consonants just mentioned occur : 
P, p. peep, pipe, Beppo (it), fnppin,=pip, pEup, B^po, pT[an ; 
T,t. teat, Ht, titter, concetto (it) =Gt, tit, sTtai, kontsh^tto ; 
E, k. cake, kick, back, backer, Bacco (it) =kek, kik, biU^ bakar, BU:ka. 

tiinei ths other. "Oh, Blar?" "Yei, Plsr; I told you Blgr, Flfir, Plgr, Blsr, 
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I. — 0BAL3. 2. — CoNTiMroTjs. 1' — Sibilantt. 
Wh, wh. 

Of the existence of this consooant meoticiu is made in chap. 6, p. 80, 
If the reader haa rightly seised the idea of a whispered consonant ai dis- 
tinct from a spoken one, he will find no difficulty in pronouncing the whis- 
pered wh, having only to place his lips in the position for w, and blow, 
preriously to uttering the voweL The effect produced will certainly be 
the same as if he endeavoiu^d to pronomiee hw ; but it is theoreticatly 
more correct to consider wh as a separate consonant. 
. Fh, fh. 

This is the whispered consonant corresponding to vb. There is no 
difficulty whatever about it, as it is clearly the common whistle, without 
the musical tone. This will show the reader how he must place his lips 
for vh, the German w. The following quotation (SirnishedbyMr. Thorn* 
ton) seems to imply the existence of this letter in some American Ian* 
guages; it is taken from Suponceau fM6m. sut le ayst^tne gram, des 
Umgaes de I'Am^. du Nord p. 1 OiJ ; " The consonant ou of the L^dp^ 
£lSmlpe} as in our word out [meaning wi, and not ui ; the consonant is 
therefore our w] but followed immediately by another consonant, and 
pronounced without iutermediate rest, which has caused it to be called ou 
or w whistled [?wh], because it is really necessaiy to whistle in order to 
utter it. The Iroquois languages have no/; the Algonquins neither/ nor 
u. Both of these are very rare iu American languages ; the t> is hardly 
ever found. In the Ottonds (Mexico), /ia a pure labial, the teeth taking 
no part in it. This may be called a blowing or hloum f (f aouffii [fh] ). 
The Spanish grammarians call it CimpToperlyJ a double cousonant, aud 
write it ph. It was, perhaps, the ^ of ancient Qreece, or v aspirated." 
F, f. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to V, v, already destaibed at 
the beginning of this section, " There is no trace of / in the lai^uage 
of the Gipsies."") "No / in Sanscrit, Pali, Bengali, Estonian, Pheni- 
dan, and Tibet alphabets, nor in the Geoi^an, Lesghi, and some other 
Caucasian langm^es, and, doubtless, in a great many others, P and v 
appear to us veiy natural, easy, and as it were, necessary sounds. So do 
our two th's [th and dh] and our sh, which, however, far from being 
general, are. wanting in many languages; the former especially. "(*> 

(2.) Pott (Dr. A. P,), Die Zigeuner in Earapa «nd Jtitn (=ii Mi'gOinsr In 
eirspa find Izjsn, the Gipsies in Europe and Alia), Patt 1, HaUe, 1844. 

(3.) PrivB.ie letter &am Mr, Tlionikiii, to whom ire are also iodelited for the 
quatadoo from Dr. Pott, 
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Th. th. 
The whispered dh, reiy frequent in our language, but rare in other 
European tongues. It is an 'Angb-Saxon letter as well as dh, but it is 
remarkable that in many instuices, as tAou, the, that, tins, &c.,=dhni(, 
ilh], dhfit, dhjB, dh replaces the Saxon th, these words having been thu, 
the, thet, (Ai»,=thu, the, thBt [?], this. The Spanish z in all cases, and 
c before e and i,=th. Bapp, however, makes th differ from this z, which 
he sap is siinply a lisped 3,W but we are unable to detect any difference. 
The th is best described to a foreigner as a "lisped s." 

S, B. 

The common sibilant ; the whispered consonant CMresponding to z. 
Rapp considers that the ancient (and modem) Greek t represents an 
"indifferent" consonant, which lies between s and sh."*'' "In order," 
says he, " to consider the entire development of the 3 class, we must seek 
for an example beyond our own family of languages. The Pdish has 
rendered this service to thewy. The pure soft s [z} is in this language 
represented by z, and the pure hard [s] by s. In the next stage the 
sound intermediate to s and sch [z and ah], (to produce which, the upper 
surface of the tongue close to the tip, and not the tip itself, must be 
advanced agdnst^the teeth), is denoted by an acute accent over the conso- 
uiinl, the soft by z, the hard by s' [z', a', — see infri, sec. 5] ; finally in 
tlie third stage, where the tongue is broadened and seems to try and fill 
the whole palate, and to strengthen the hiss by the oval opening of the 
lips, — in this stage the soft sound, or the Preneh ge [ih] is symbolized 
by a z with a cedilla or a point over it, and the hard sound [ah], which 
ill our languages ia expressed at one time by eft, at another by sh, or sc, 
or sk, or sj, or * simply, is in Polish denoted by si. The Portuguese is 
the only language which has a simple character x appropriated to this 
sound." K this " indifferent a," be really what we denote by s', in sec. 
5, it is, to our ears, rather a coMpound than an "undeveloped" consonant. 
Sh, ah. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to zh, ia frequent in English 
and Gennan, but never occurs in Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, or Latin ; and a 
comparison of English words with these, shows that sh has been " evolved" 
from the combinations sky, ay, ky, ty. In some cases we have retained 
the spelling, as ipedai=apesh9l, notion first=nosj3n, then=nosh3n, &c. 
But the spelling is changed in *fteep=3hip, Anglo-Saxcai iceq/"=skyaf, 
[according to Bask.] 

(4,) "WltMgen, aie atoazea mit der Zunge an."— Ph. d. Sp., vol. 1, p. 67. 
(5.) Ph. d. Spr., vol. i, p. 68. 
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Tt, yh. 

The whispered form of the coaleacent y, (see chap. 6, p, 77), We 
shall have to consider its occurrence at length in sec. 6, to which the 
reader ia referred. , 

Ch, ch. 

The whispered gutturjd sibilant, corresponding to jh. It is very ire- 
quent in the conunon pronunciation of Grcrman, as it is the sound assumed 
by kh, when preceded by a vowel of the ( class ; as tcA=ich ; pech=^ 
pt'ch. It only occurs initial in the termination cfien, a-i madchen=med- 
ehSn. As the Grcrmans have a difficulty in distinguishing the whispered 
from the spoken consonants,'*' it is not surprising that they often confuse 
ctiwithjh; hence, eittig is often pronounced aiuich, instead of ainijh; 
and ch is often written forg in such words, even by Giennans of tolerable 
education. 

Kh, kh. 

This is the stronger sound, corresponding to the spoken gh. In Ger- 
man it only occurs final and medial, as in ach, doch, sacke,=aiih, dukh, 
zakha ; but in Modem Greek and Eussian, it is often initial. It is fre- 
quent in Arabic, and it is observable that the modem pronunciation of 
Hebrew confuses e with this consonant, so that the Jews saj N^kh for 
NoaH, yitskh^ or yitskhak for yi^Haq.f It is in the same manner, as 
it appears to us, that the Modem Spanish j is said to=kh, instead of h. 
The introduction of this consonant into a language derived from the Latin, 
seems to be due to the influence of the Arabic lai^uage as spoken by the 
Moors in Spain, and was probably the Oriental h, but may, in some cases, 
have been derived from kh. To our ears the Spanish j rather resem- 
bles H than kh, so that Quyo(e=KiHote; Mg'ic<j=MeHiko; T^as= 
TeHas.f^J The well known softening of the Spanish j into h in pronun- 
ciation, seems to indicate that H is the proper hard sound.<') 
i\— Trills. 
'Bh, Bh. 

This corresponds to B. Its proper sound ia produced by trilling the 
lips only, and emitting nnvocalized breath. See sec. I, under 'B, b. 

(6.) " An educated oigKa fgebiidelti organ) ia neceaBBr]' for accurately dutin- 
guishing the hard [nhiipered] explosive couionaati trom (he aoft [spoken] onea." — 
Ripp, Ph. d. Sjir., vol, 1, p. 63. 

(7.) The meaning of the aymbols <;, ii, ia explained in Sect. 4. 

(8.) Id the old orthogiaphy, current in Bngliah works, and embalmed in English 
mispranuncIattaD, tlieae namea ■» wriUen QuUoleiiteiio, Ttxat, and delight in the 
Knglish caricature* Kwllost, Meksikp, Tekags. 

(9.) RaPF, however, inclinea to the generall; received opinion, FA. d. Spr., vol. 
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Ih, Lh. 

This whispered L doea not occur in any language, to oat knowledge. 
Eh, rh. 

The whispered form of r is really a difficult sound ; nor is the propn 
mode of pronouncing it very evident. It is said to occur in Chinese, 
although many philologists deny that the letter r occurs at all in that 
language. Thus Adelung states'"' that its place is supplied by 1, in 
Chinese. This letter is, however, perfectly conceivable, and clearly wanted 
to complete the series. The French sometimes pronounce r in a manner 
which should seem identical with this letter. In the termination re, as 
ordre, offre, maigre, the r being pronounced with its initial value, a^ 
having (in ordinary conTersation) no vowel after it, can only l>e pronounoeS' 
with a breath, and, hence, must necessarily be rh. and these words should, 
perhaps, be written 3rdrh,Birh,mSgTh.<"J If so, the breath is very slight, 
and almost evanescent. This is a subject for future consideration. 'Bit 
is said to occur in Welsh. 

Lh, Ih. 

If even the English reader has well seized the idea of a whispered 
consonant, he will have no difficulty in framing the whispered consonant 
corresponding to 1 ; he has only to place the tongue in the position proper 
for 1, and let the breath pass before any vowel is uttered. This sound, 
which we symbolize by lh, is the Welsh U, as in L/(ingt)/te»=LhangoIhan, 
On account of the position of the tongue, tlie breath escapes plentifully 
on each side of it, in accordance with the humourous instruction which 
is sometimes given for the pronunciation of the Welsh U, " double up the 
tongue, and send one 1 out of each comer of the mouth." By many 
persons (judgii^ from their pronunciation), this lh is supposed to be a 
compound sound equivalent to thl, to which it certainly approximates, but 
from which it must be carefidly distinguished, Bp. Wilkins (Real Cha- 
racter, p. 3S3,) considers it as a whispered 1, and says " it ie almost pro- 
per to the Welsh, and is scarce used by others." 

In the same manner as rh was, in the description of that letter, sup- 
posed to occur in French, lh may, we think, be found there, in the termi- 
nations bU, pie, &c., as able, (empte,=ablh, tanplh. The breath is here, 
however, very gently ejected, and scarcely audible, being only just enough 

(10.) Milhridalei, vol. 1, p. 41. See Phonolypic Journal, vol. 3, p. 7. 

(11.) " The French, in common nith other luignagei, erroaeouil]' asauming r 
nnd 1 to be conunants (orala), not Towcla (pulmdnals), endeavour bo to pronooDce 
cbem u Co preclude the vonel or pulmBnal >ound, vhich, heing impossible, Ihey 
only become Halital (or sursl), ioitead of vocal (or soniil). This lound is alio in- 
dicated bj the P (rhoj, and {'), iyi'r«u» atpon thus 'P, e^pieucd in Latin thus, 
Rh."— UbhSLOWB, Tht Photarthroa, pp. 18—19. 
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to make the letter appreciated. Some speakerE, ne^ecting to add the 
breath, lose the letter entirely, and say, ab, tanp. This is a Prench defect. 
'Gh, gh. 
The whispered consooant correspoiidisg to G, is yet more difficult to 
conceive than rh ; we can funUEh no instruction for pronoundng beyond 
what is contained in the fundamental idea of whispeisd consonants. 

n.— NASALS. CoNTiNUocs. 
Mh, mh; Kn, nh; 'Nh. Nh. 

The whispered m n n are recognized in the Webh language, although 
many Welshmen are unable to apprecoate them. We shall represent them 
by mh, nh, Nh respectively .'"> We think that the existence of mh may 
be distinctly traced in French, thus tcAunie, rkythme=Bisnih, litmh, 
more properly than eozm, ritm, for the letters s t being whispered, m can 
only be appreciated by being uttered with a whisper. This ia similar to 
the examples dted for Ih and rh. The existence of hh does not appear 
so clear. But we have been induced by a series of experiments to believe 
that mh, nh, Nh, not only occur in our language, but are absolutely re- 
cognized in our orthc^p^phy, under the forms mp, nt, nk, preceding 
another consonant. 

Upon attempting to pronounce the word exempt, preserving the full 
sound of t, it will be found that there is a tendenigf to utter the conso- 
nant p, and that consequently p has crept isto the word as usually spelled. 
The effect of p is, however, rather felt by the speaker than heard by the 
listener, and to give it full effect an effort is requisite. But in saying 
stemmed there ia not the slightest tendency to introduce p or b; the d 
follows the m smoothly and without dif&culty. Whence does this ariseP 
From the &ct that t is a whispered consonant and d a spoken one, and 
that it is always easier to pronounce two whispered or two spoken con- 
sonants at the end of a word, rather than a spoken followed by a whis- 
pered consonant.) I ^> The effect of p, which, as we have said rather felt 
than heard after m in the word exempt, is entirely due to the whispering 
of m. The whispered m never condndes a word in English, although 
the spoken m frequently does so ; but we see a 6 in some cases written 
after m, in order, as it were, to insure that m should be spoken and not 
whispered, thus latnb, lamp ; the b is perfectly inaudible in the first of 

(12.) Id p. 42, note 5, ihey are symbolized by m, a, n, but ne contkdei th« pre- 
■ent a preferable mode of symboliution, as we find it anlliorized by Welsh oitho- 
gTBphy. If, tlken, our view of the occurrence of ah, nh, nh, in English, ba correct, 
Che woid larioi, in p. 17, noM 13, must be altered into IftrlNha. 

(13.) A final vliispered, followed by a spoken consonant (m flSiAi), is an impos- 
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these words, and can only serve to secure the spoken sound of m. The 

lamb, lamp, exempt, ttamp, stamped, stemmed; 
will theu=ilSm, Emp,('^> Sgzemht, st&inp, stilmht, stemd. 

In the same way ns m, mh, seem to be recognized in our present or- 
tht^p^phy, the two sounds N, Kb, nppeaT under tlie miscd forms ng, nk, 
with this difference only tliat ng generally represents a simple sound k 
only, and only unfrequentlj the two consonants Ng, as in finger, linger ; 
whereas nk generaEy represents Nk, and but rarely Kh (as in ieinked= 
wKNht, compare winA:=wixk; a change similar to that in stilmp, stfimht). 
The consonant Nh has a trace of k rather felt than heard ; in the same 
way as a p is felt after m, when mh occurs, 

AVe cannot so positively point to an nh, but it must, of course, bear the 
game relation to t as m to p and n to k. It generally occurs before s, 
as in scatta = s£nhs rather than s^nts, as it would be found that a con- 
siderable effort would he necessary to give its full effect to t in this woi-d. 
T'lie difficulty of determining whether French, hinge = frSntsh, hindzli, 
or = frjfnsh, hinzh, will serve to illustrate this point. Our own opinion 
is, that the words are pronounced frSnhsh, hinzh respectively, though the 
general belief is in favour of frentsh, hindzh. 

The symbols whose meaning we have been considering in this and the 
preceding section, and which may be called natural consonants, in con- 
tradistinction to those mentioned in the three next sections, may be ar- 
ranged in a table as follows : 

Tablt of the Natural Consonants, 
explosites. sibilants. tbills. nasals. 

Labials 

outer b p w wh B Bh m mh 

middle vh fh 

Palatals 

outer dh th L Lh 

middle d t z s r rh n nh 

inner zh sh 1 lh 

GuTTUBALa 

outer J yh 

middle jh eh 

inner g k gh kh a oh K Nh 

(14.) Since m i3 not necessaril; whispered before p, we prefer considering il as 
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Section 3. — On the Mutliformily of Comonanta. 
In the two preceding aections only such consonants have been meutionetl 
as are recognized, either in their whispered or spoken form, in some 
European knguage ; but the mimber of consonants is by no means ex- 
hausted by these. There are maay which may exist in langui^es of 
America, Africa, and Asia, of which it is not possible to obtain an eitiict 
account. But in a former chapter (p. 83) we intimated that there is 
another labial ni formed from u in the same manner as w is Irom ii. 
There may be also another f formed by pressing the upper lip against tlie 
lower teeth, as su^ested by Dr. Chaa. Orpen,('*) and a corresponding fh. 
The d may be very much varied by putting the tip of the tongue in con- 
tact with different parts of the palate, and perhaps some sibilants inter- 
mediate to the aeries just given, may be formed. Tlie list of trills is 
clearly incomplete, for there should be a trill corresponding to each sibi- 
lant. We may also imagine a series of hisstd irilk, combining the cha- 
racteristics of both sibilants and trills ; for when s and ah are pronounced 
the tip of the tongue is at liberty, and if it be made to vibrate, the result 
win resemble both s or sh and r. Perhaps this combination may be tlie 
real sound represented by rz at the beginning of Polish words. 

A number of contacts may be executed by atriking the roof of the 
mouth with the under side of the ton^e, and pointing the tongue towards 
the uvula. These are the Sanscrit cerebrals, which, with a few other let- 
ters of a simUar character, we shall consider in the next section under the 
name of ttrengthened consonants. Again, while the tongue is in the po- 
sition for some other consonant, as d or I, the back p^ of the tongue 
may be moved upwards into the position for forming y. This case will 
be considered in the 5th section under the name of weakened consonants. 

In all these cases the effect is supposed to be produced upon an expi- 
ration, but they may be also produced upon the inspired breath. The 
consonant, however, remains the same : it will be only necessary to have 
a character to indicate inspiration, for which g (an inverted 8) may be 
used, to form gl, gr, gf, gfh, gB, gN; gl being the sound made to encou- 
raging horses; gr that in swallowing or rather socking in a liquid, as tea 
from a saucer, soup &om a spoon ; gf, a noise made to babies ; gf h, a 
whistle during inqiiration ; gB another noise made to babies; and gN 
being the snore I 

In short it would appear that the number of consonants is nearly inii- 
nite; but in this work we ahall content ourselves with those usually 
acknowledged to exist is different languages, as in the two preceding and 
succeeding sections. 

(15.) " I do not know tbat it existi in any kDgu»ge ; but it ii, I believe, occa- 
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Section 4. — On the Strengthened Cortsonants. 
The great distinction between these consonants, and those consideFed in' 
the first and second sections, is, £hat the; sze ptottcnmeed widi a retTacted 
and sometimes inverted tongue; that is, with the nnder part of the tongue 
turned upwards, the tip being pointed towards the uvula. The only such 
letters which occur are the strengthened forms of d, t, k, z, s, o, n, and 
these (with one exception, qh) are only found in Asiatic laQgiiages. 

"D,!). 

The strengthened d is supposed to be peculiar to the Arabic language; 
but it appears to us that the Sanscrit cerebral d must be the same letter 
under a different name. The tongue is inverted and the under part 
pressed against the palate. The effect is that of a thickened d, and the 
following vowel is necessarily broadened. This letter is difficult even to 
Orientals : the Persians corrupt it into z; the Arabic name is J>td, 

Xt. 
The strengthened t is merely the whispered sound of the preceding 
letter. This is the Arabic Ttl. 

a,q. 

To produce the strengthened k the tongue is merely retracted, bo that 
the anterior half of the upper part of tlie tongue comes in contact with 
the uvula. This is the Arabic c[&f. Sir G. Wilkinson (Modem Egyptians) 
says that it is frequently pronounced like g, and in the ueighbouibood of 
Aleppo and Bamsscus it becomes (see p. 93). 
•2,1. 

The strengthened z (z) only differs from z in the force with which the 
voice is projected through the narrow opening left hy the tongue, which 
is somewhat more retracted than for z. 

■8,9- 
The whispered consonant corresponding to z. 

ah,qh. 
The strengthened a, which we represent by this symbol, is a harsher 
sound than ©, and produced with a more retracted tongue. The chief 
distinction between qh and gh is, that qh requires the throat to be wet 
(in order to produce the trill) and gh dry (for the sibilant). It is com- 
mon to confuse them, and this letter qh is almost invariably transcribed 
into gh, as GAuznee = qhgzm ; sometimes into g simply, tia Bagdad = 

eionall; pronoonced by people -who are, irhat ia called, underhung, that ia, whose 
lower jair proiects beyond (he upper, like a bull-doif's. If a buU-dog siKilce f, he 
would u»e the upper lip and lower teeth."— Pn'niJ« Letter frtm Dr. Chai. Orpea. 
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Hqhdad. The Arabs appear to consider it as a vnriation of o (see p. 93), 
and it lias somewhat of the same guttural effect. This disagreeable letter 
is at present very common in French, being known as the Provencal r. 
In England it is called the Netecaath ^tt. It is singular that some of 
the Newcastle people themselves pronounce a pore g instead of thia letter, 
probably from inability to pronounce tlie more difficult sonnd, thus hSgyst 
for h&qhyat, meaning hiryst (Harriet }. 

The last of the strengthened consonants is n, which in Sanscrit, the 
only language where it occurs, is termed Qerebral, a term also applied in 
that language to d and T. It should be observed that the Hindoos, who 
have adopted the Arabic alphabet, employ diiferent signs for d, t, and the 
Sanscrit cerebral d, t, a distinction apparently due to etymological views 
only. We believe that yj is formed from d in the same way as n from d, 
and thia may be the beat cine perhaps to its pronunciation. 

Section 5. — On the Weaken^ Consonants. 

It wHl be observed that in the pronunciation of many people the effects 
of ft and g in the words kind, guide, are somewhat different from the 
values of c and g in the words conned, goad. As the othtr consonants 
are precisely the same in these two cases, it would appear that these dif- 
ferences depended upon the vowel, if we did not find the same initial 
effects as in kmd, guide, in card, garden, as pronounced by many persona, 
espeoiBlly actors, who are supposed to aim at the most correct pronimcia- 
tion. Mr. Smart, who doea not admit this sonnd in the instance kind, 
says that we hear "a slight aemi-conaonant [?] sound between i and y," 
after \ and g, in these cases, and he indicates its presence by writing 
gu'ide, c'ard. Hi. Enowles inserts the i at full. The French term these 
consonants Uqtdd (mouilld), and call the unmodified consonant hard 
(duT). Volney (L' Alfahet BuTopien, p. 91) says, " for the liquid g, 
ge, gi, the tongue is advanced in a square form and comes in contact with 
the anterior and middle portion of the palate, lying flat against it. On 
the contrary for the hard g, ga, go, gii, it retires in a square form, and 
being raised near the root tiomes in contact with the bottom of the vebtm 
pendultan" (supra, p. 18, note 40). 

The true explanation of the phenomenon, which does not affect g and 
k only, appears to be, that when the consonant is of such a nature that 
the ant«rior part of the tongue only is called in requisition, the posterior 
portion may be at the same time elevated into the position which it would 
assume for y. As the tongue in pronouncing k and g is nearly in this 
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position already, there is a natural tendency to bring it fully up into the 
proper form before lowering it as for the pronunciation of a, so that these 
sounds of k and g occur most frequently before the vowels of the k class, 
fls <g k'entri, ai k'aind, a g'ard. 

The question of s^inbolization which arises ia not very easy to settle, 
and it has been differently answered in many liuiguages. In French, an 
i precedes an 1 or U ; in Italian, g precedes and i follows the liquid 1 ; in 
Spanish, 11 only is used ; in Portuguese, Ih ; the liquid n is in French and 
Italian gn, in Spanish h, in Portuguese nh. In Polish, an accute accent 
is used over c (=ts), n, s, z ; in Russian a particular alphabetical cha- 
meter follows ; but in these two languages if a vowel follow the liquid n 
the mark of liquidity is transferred from the letter to the vowel, i being 
inserted in Poliah, and a peculiar character employed for the vowel in 
Russian. The g and i have here similar meanings, both referring to the 
introduction of y ; for the b it is difficult to account, except that the liquid 
1 and u are necessarily sibilant. It appears to us that the proper mode 
to pursue would be to insert y between the liquidized consonant and the 
vowel, and to subjoin yh to the consonant when no vowel follows ; but as 
yh is not usually recognized, we shall content ourselves with an apostro- 
phe in this case, indicating an omission ; thus, kind, guide, card, garden, 
= kyaind, gyaid, kyard, gyardan, in the pronundetion alluded to ; and 
(it.) JigUo, intaglio, soglio; (sp.) llamar, Habafla ; (fi.)r>gne,montagne; 
(it.) regno, »ogno ; (eng.) bullion, bunion, Tonion; .= fllyo, mtalyo, 
solyo ; tyamar, avanya ; rEn', montan' ; renyo, sonyo ; btSljan, bsnysn, 
rnnyan, respectively. It is observable that the French theoretical ly, 1' 
become in practise y, yh only, as JilU, ail, billard, anllard, = fH', ail', 
Myar, Bdyar, theoretically, and ^ fiyh, aiyh, Inyar, jiyar, praeticaUg. 
In English, ly, ny, are common enough, but are rarely preceded by long 
vowels ; genius = dzhiny^ is an exception. 

This consonantal variety, as it is usually conceived to be, we termed a 
weakening, as the result is lofter than the unmodified consonants. Such 
letters are usually considered simple consoikants, and as such have been 
admitted here, but we consider them as true compounds. They stand 
at any rate midway, and the transition from them to true compound con- 
sonants is very direct. But inasmuch as we cannot consider the nature 
of compoimd consonants without discussing syllables, we shall here ter- 
minate our " Analysis of Spoken Sounds," and proceed to the second 
part of our subject which treats of their composition, or " synthesis," 
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; chaptbe 1.— on the formation of syllables, and 
consonantal seauences.(«) 

Not to be mistskea when speaktog of syllables, it is necessary that we 
should give our own definition of them, and in the following chapters the 
word syll&ble will only be used in the limited signification here assigned 
to it : — 

A VOWEL or PROPER DIPHTHONG, modi^ed or not, initiaUy or finally, 
'hy one or more conaonanta, is termed a Syllable. 

The utterance of the vowel requires the action of the larynx. When 
the larynx is not used — when the sound produced is that of the breath 
alone, as in the sdunda of f, s, sh, &c., we do not recognise the existence 
of any syllable, although there is a sound of a variable duration. This 
distinction is by no means arbitrary, but is founded upon the feeling of 
'the listener, which does not accord to such sounds the same dignity, so to 
speak, as to those which are primarily produced by the vocalized breath. 

The vowel is produced during an expiration, and, therefore, we do not 
account as syllables any of those which require an inspiration to produce 
them. (See supii, p. 125.) 

We have previously (supra, p. 75) quoted from Dr. Enpp that a " diph- 
thong must constitute a single syllable." This does not imply that it 
always forms the whole of a syllable, but only that it must not constitute 
more thari one syllable. We cannot, however, take this as a characteristic 
of a diphthong, becauseweareforcedtomakeuseof the idea of a diphthong 
in order to complete that of n syllable, and we therefoi;g rest our definition 
of a diphthong upon other points. (Supra, p. 74.) 

To pursue an illustration suggested by Vohiey,"' the syllable is a nut, 

(>.) Tbe references made to tbia chapter in Part I. belong to Chap. III. 

...(!.> L'Alfabet EuTOpien. See Phomtypic Jeurnal, toL 3, f. 106. 
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of wMA the Towel or dipltthoim; is tlie (tnng^ or double) kernd, antl tlw 
coats or sldn the consonauts. The kemei cooatitutes the esBence of tiie 
nut, without which it is nothing worth ; so the vowel constitutei the essence 
of the Byllable, and (except in the case of the at^^ped vowel) etill forms 
s syllable, CTen if all the coiuonauts we taken away. 

Each single vocal sound is, thetefrae, a qrllable, and it is, in the gretUer 
(untber of languages, composed of those vowel and consonant elements 
whicik we hare abndy iuvest^pited ; we have, therefore, now only to pmnt 
out the monnw in which this compodUon tales place. Syllables are, 
however, themselves, but small portions of spol:en language, the compound 
atoms (to borrow a chemical phrase) firom which the whole is composed. 
From these atoms we first build up words, and then phrases, sentences, 
speeches. But for the present we shall content ourselves with the isolated 
syllable. In the first part of this essay we took the compound phenomena 
of sound, and resolved, or aaal^Kd, them into their component parts ; 
we have now to take these parts and from them produce new combinationB 
by composition or lyntheiii.'K But having already bestowed sufficient 
attention on the composition of vowels into diphthongs (Part I., ch. 6, sec. 
1), we have now only to conaidw the varions methods of compounding 
the consonants, or contacts, already described, into complex combinaldous. 

In this investigation it becomes of great importance to distinguisb 
between the different effects of a consonant consequent upon its preceding 
or foUowing a vowel, or intervening between two vowels. We shall, there- 
fore, throughout this chapter, adopt the mode of distinction proposed in 
p. 102, and use the Soman type for the initial value, as b, and the Italic 
for the final, as & ,- both together for the medial, as (b, and the sante, 
separated by an inverted period, for the double as b-\>. As bng aa we 
consider one syllable only, we shall have no need of this last symbol, aa 
every word must contain aa many syllables as there are vowels and diph- 
thongs, and no more. The combinations which ne have to consider in 
the first place are, therefore, those which occur at the beginning of a 
syllable, or initial combinations, and those which oceur at the end of a 
syllable, ot final combinations. 

I. Inititft CombitMtioni. Using the term combination in a general 
sense, we may make it include the case in which there ia only one conso- 
nant preceding a vowel, because this consonant is combined with the fol- 
lowing vowel. But as this case presents no difficulty whatever, every 
consonant (except, perhaps, N, for English o^ans) admitting of being 

(2.) Analyili, from ivaXiu (insluft or iUiiUa, in M. O.), 1 imlta; lyntiMi*, 
from miTiOititt (lOntUhinuu, or (InUtVimi, io M. G.), I put tagtthtr, or compound. 
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^MUHineed in tUs positkni. we will at once |mbb oh to tlie oombioatioiiB 
[ffOperly ao called. 

It will be observed t&at tite tableqf astural consonEinta given in p. 124 
(to whicli we shall here confine ounelres) arrangee ttie consonants in order 
SNim the outer edges of the lips to the back part of the mouth nearest the 
throat. Now to produce tiie effect of & consonant it is necessary to dose 
the mouth ; and to utter a sound the mouth must be opened : hence, it is 
evident that the mouth could be made to pass, in succession, tiirougb all 
the ^plosives, or through all the sibilants, or through all the trills, or 
through all the nasals before uttering a vowel Ilina the month may pass 
in succession throngh all the Ibrme indicated by the letters wrhvdhzzhyjhgbe 
which is, in BO &x, a pronounceable syllable. But it is a question whether 
the combined efEeet upon the vowel is sppreciable as such, or whether we 
shovld not involm^aiily pronounce some other vowd long before we g^ 
through the above list of consonants, and thus utt^ more than one syllable. 
It wiD be better, dierefore, to limit our first experiments to the combina- 
tions of tvo consonants. 

Two consonants form a perfect initdal combination when, upon the 
contacts being executed before or during the utterance of a vowel, the 
result is a modification of the commencement of that vowel, different bom 
what it would be if only one of the consonants were used, and not in any 
d^ree attributable to the insertion of some uew, perhiqM obscure, vowel 
between the two initial consonants or before the first of then. 

Since the effect must extend from the vowel through the second conso- 
nant to Ute fint, it is quite clear that the second consonant, beii^ that 
which immediately pxcedes the vowel, must not be sudi as to check the 
passage of the vowel sound, that u, it canttol be a whitpered explosive 
cotuonant. Hgdcs the combinations pt, pk, tk, are impossibk. They 
may be written, as in the word ptarmigan, but they will not be pronounced ; 
thus we *ay, tanuigsn. The attempt to pronounce this combination, pt, 
will result in eith^ pat or apt, as pstarmtgsn, or aptarmig»n ; either of 
which ere very eanly pronounced. It is true that the month may be put 
into the position for p and t at the same moment, but after the lips ai« 
diaengaged fw p, iu> sound can be heard, because t, being a perfect stop, 
whatever effort we make to otter a must fail 

The nqikwivc tpoken consonant is so nearly a stop that we may extend 
the rale so as to embrace it ; the combinations bd, bg, dg, being, also, 
nearly impossible to execute. They are not quite impossible, and we leave 
it to the ingenuity of our readers to eiperiment upon them. 

It is very different when the second consonant is dearly continuous. 
Any inner oontinaoas coosonant may follow any outer consonant, cogr 
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tinuous or not) With this exceptioD, ttat if the second consonant is wAis- 
pered, the first cannot be ipoken, because tte vowel caonot pass through 
the wIuf^)eTed consonant without cfaangii^ it into a !^ken one. The two 
consonanta may he hoth spoken, or the first may be whispered and the 
aecond apcJcen, or both may be whispered. But the whispered continnons 
consonant produces such a peculiar effect that'it requires a more detailed 
examinatifKi. 

The spoken consonant is a mere contact, and necessarily varies the 
' commencement of the following consonant ; the whi^ered continuoua 
consonant it a sound, consisting of the breath absolutely or independently 
modified, precedii^ a vowel, the commencement of which it can otdy 
modify by the effect of that breiith. When we s^ », the commencemeitt 
of the 1 is modified, and a closer examination shews us that the soimding 
-of the i begins before the contact z is nnloosened. But in sT the case is 
quite different. We can go on hissing the s as long as we like before the 

i is uttered ; thus ; s i. The syllabic may be thus of indefinite 

length, hut, although composed of two aonnda, it ia only reckoned as one 
syllable, because the first sound is not vocal, and, therefore, we ue only 
conscious of one effort of the larynx. When, therefore, a consonant pre- 
cedes the whispered eontinnons consonant it is this whispered continuous 
sound which is affected, and not the following vowel. Such combinations 
ought, therefore, to be excluded from the definition which we have given 
of a perfect initial combination, but we shall prefer inchiding them out <J 
deference to common custom and for convenience. When the first letter is 
an explorive whispered consonant, the combined effect is so like that of a 
sin^e whispered continuous consonant, that we find the principal com- 
binations of this kind have in various alphabetical systems been represented 
by a single character. Thus pa is ■!- in Greek, ts is i in German, and c 
in PoUsh, tsh is c in Italy, ks is x in English, ksh is represented by a 
single letter in Sanscrit, and even the triple combination ahtsh has only a 
tingle character in the Bussian alphabet. We do not so frequently find 
the two corresponding spoken consonants thus represented ; dzh, denoted 
by^' in English and g in Italian, is an exception. 

Among these combinations we have just cited ks and ksh ; these mili- 
tate against the law that the second contact mnst be interior to the first. 
The reason for this, there can be little doubt, is that s and ah are contin- 
uous, and, thwefore, the preceding k acts upon it as it would on a vowel. 
Kevertheless, many persons will find it difficult to pronounce ks or ksh 
imtially. Hence, in En^h alt Greek words commmcing with (, as 
Si^ivt, Etijpair, haTc been serened in the English pronunciation, and 
~we speak of Zerksu and Zenofsn, while the modem Greeks still call the 
names Kserkds and KsSnofon. 
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Another exception to this rule U w, which can be pronounced after any 
Otte of the oral letters, though not with the same degree of ease. This we 
attribute to its vocal origin, and it may he doubted whether in such words 
as dioell, dwarf, the true pronunciation be dwgl, dwSrf, or duel, daorf ; ■ 
a species of improper diphthong being formed, without the change of u 
into the coalescent w. Such, we heheve, is the opinion of Dr. Charles 

Next to the sibilants s, ah, the most flexible consonaats are 1 and r, 
which can be pronounced after any other ccnsonant, although some com- 
binations are rare and others difficult. The facility of sbr, as in shriek, 
shrive, we attribute to the peculiar circumstance that r is esecuted with 
the point of the tongue and ah with the back part and sides, so that both 
movements can be executed simultaneously, — sh being, moreover, whis- 
pered and continuous. Yr, yl, are very difficult combinations, although 
heard in Prussia, but we doubt wheth^ they ore ever pronounced quite 
pure ; the Berlin yroshsn, for groshan, has. a very tldck, indistinct sound. 
As for kl, gl, they are, we think, impossible to pronounce perfectly pure, 
on account of the slop of the entrance to the throat, so that the vowel 
necessarily escapes before the I can be brought into play. For this reason 
tl, dl, are much more common in the mouth of the speaker, especially in 
England,**) than kl, gl ; although very few will acknowledge that they 

Since the continuous hissing consonant has an independent sound of its 
own, it is evident that any such consonant can be placed before any other. 
And as no vocal sound will interfere in such cases between these two con- 
sonants, the combination may, by a kind of license certainly, be said to be 
perfect. In this manner we shall find s and sh prefixed to almost every 
consonant, as Spain, stain, skim, swift, sdrajato (It.), &c. There seems 
to be no proper limi t to the prefixing of these consonants, and in the Polish 
and other Sclavonic languages the license ia carried quite to excess, the 
consequence of which is great softness in the sound of the spoken language, 
(although the many consonants make the written page look bristly and 

(3.) Prof. H. Key, The Alpbabet, See; Webiler, Pronouncing Dictionary,— 
" GL 19 dl, as glove ia pronounceil, bf polite people, dlove. CL U ll, ne cloe i« 
proaounced, by polite apealien, tloe." — Durifin, Temple of NUure, note XV. — 
" I know of no instance of dl, unless ne cite the French de la. Children use it 
initead of ^I. 77 is the favourite combiaation of the old Mexican language, and bas 
been preserved in numberless names of places. Children pronounce it for kt, before 
Ibej have learned (he guttural."— Bop;j, Phy. d. Spf., 1. 86.— It is not the difficulty 
of the guttural that makes <Mdien prefer tl, dl, to kl, gl, for infants of a tew months 
old utter guttural aounda with ease ; the difficulty ariies from 1 being exterior to k 
and g. [Tyiy is easy, '9t«* very difficult to a ebild. 
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iDugli) SO that in the mouths of females it becomes ahnost too gnttle/*) 
8kshiiiStsti,"> u an example of an abvindauce (A initial sibilants. 

From the double combinations, the lirst letter of which is contiiiuous, 
ft triple cmnbination can be formed by sny letter wluch will form an initial 
combination with tins fint letter ; and a triple combination can be f<»mecl 
in all cases bj the siqiBraddition of a cootiDootu sibilaat, as s «r «h, as 
ttream, tpray, be. The Gist land of triple combinations, in whidi the 
second letter is continuous, are rather race, but in German we meet with 
fiflaum, j>fnindeT=f!ianm, pfru&dar, but the difficulty c€ prononneing pf 
is by many Germans found to be so great that they either drop the p or 
the f, and say flaum (in Hamburg), or plaum (in the Palatinate), whence 
English plum. 

Some of these initial combinations are more or leas difficult to different 
nations. Thus sth, easy to a Greek, as in Mitf, and not vety difficult 
to an Englishman, is to a German so insurmountable/ *> that Bapp'^^seems 
to doubt whether it be possible. The Semitic nations, on the other h^id, 

(4.) SokCtJUaOn. 

(S.) In Poliih lettsn, SknynteH, tke dbbw of (ba cclabrated geaenJ. Tbe 
following pbrue ig celebrated among Pole* fni the difficulty of iU combinationi of 
■ibilnnls: briMi ckrta'na ic (rtcint* (literally, blue coekcbaten in biiUru>be>)< which 
ii pronounced, ai nearlj ai we cab recall, aJUi a lalxe of a Jttx rinee we keaid it, 
berahml kbsnhogtbtib eftihtiln;*, allbaugli tbe introduction of tba wmliarr « is not 
aduiowledged hj tbe Polea tbeoiwlTei. Etmi wiM ill aieiitmce, we doubt not that 
our reader* will find the wardi laffidentl; difficult. The three idol* at a Ruuian 
an, tahin, tihli, and ihtahl fruak, Ita, and cabbagt-taup), in tlie la>t of which we 
have the not unfrequcnt Sclavonic combination, ahtih, used iuitiaU;. 

(G.) We well recollect the futile attempt! of a German lady to nj Soutkamploa. 
Her word wai either nuiimtan, or thantbitiiLtan ; but we heard an Ei^litli itage- 
coachmm aj, " Slhamtan, lar," wilb do apparent difficulty. It would be, perhaps^ 
wrong to coll any paiiiblt eoneonant, ot combinsCioD of comonant*, eiitnlialig diffi- 
cult, M we continually find combinattoni which appear perfectly impoanble to our- 
■dvee, esceedingly eaiy to othen. Thui, Englishmen find it difficult to utter H before 
a vowel, as nS, but thii is a common word in New Zealand; ■ native of which 
country, finding it imposiible to pronounce b, g, v, or i, or two consonants nnseparated 
by ■ vowel, or any consonant when only preceded and not succeeded by a vowel, 
traoafomu Governor Uobsan (the fint English Governor of his eoaatrr) into KIwana 
Hgpihtrnn ! (See the Treaty of Wailu^ nhldi, probably, — Wailnni, and not 
WailiH-gi, as we should most natunlly pronounce it.) 

(7.) Phys. d. Spr., VOL 1, p. 91. " Greek aO (that is, ath, [see supri, p. 120,]> 
«0iivc. An extraordinarily difficult combination for us [Germaos}. In Bngtieh. 
Greek words of this kind commendng with nb, are pronounced with at as in Qerman, 
B.fs.,ithtniigraphgi while in siftA, the* remains mule, and they say silfth." Here 
■re two errors : the word is ttenography, from Greek irrivos, and not aStfOt, no 
Etigliih word commencing with sth ; and in lUlh the s is nscsr omitted, although 
tome speakers corrupt th into t, and say sikst, instead of liksth. 
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karo gceut diffionlty with aU compound conwiiants, and we therefore find 
the Hebrews always inserting their shavti, our a, as bareshlth, for breshith, 
while the Arabs prefer prefixing the same sound as a&aNku, our Frank. 

IL FiiuU OomfrMotMiu. In examining these we are met with a diffi- 
cult upon the vfxy threahdd, fcnr if we prououiice a vowel with an explo- 
sive oonsoxant after it, as !U, we finish with a contact ; thus in the example 
died, the tongue remains against the palate, and in disengaging the tongue 
it is veiy difficult not to prodttoe some Bound ; this sound will not indeed 
be i^llabic, prorided the consonant be whispered, as in the instance given, 
but if the consonant be spoken as in M, there is a great chance of the 
Tdoe being continued, and another syllable formed. In fact many persons 
d» ]»oiK>nuee an additional sellable in such cases, and say fidds, instead 
of ad. The nugonty of speakers will perhaps say Sdt, a eombiaation pre- 
served in the GemuQ ynxA$ttait. If, however, another consonant imme- 
diately fidbws, there ia no audi difficult, as U-mgst, Sii-mair, which are 
of very easy pniiumciatiim. The reaacm of these phenomena we believe 
to be that the whole effect of a consonant is felt to be compounded of its 
fioal and initial effect, and the omission of one of them, ia accounted a 
defective otteranoe. It may be from having observed this effect that the 
Geniuui and (dd Eng^h orthograi^ers tominate many words with double 
letlen, as pack^^UlL. It is remarkable, however, that in modem Eng- 
lish orUu^raphy tins redujdicatioii is not found when the word terminates 
with any exploBive consonant except k and g (as aack, egg, the d before k 
b^ng equivalent to a k), but that it is the nde with the continuous con- 
sonants /, <, z, I ") as staf, hut, whiiz, well, while in point of fact the 
reduplication of utterance only occurs with an explosive consonant, as in 
the contiauons consonants the loosening of tlie contact merely puts an end 
to the hiss. Hence it is easy to say his...., hwlz...., imd continue the 
sound {fx any Iwgth of tinie. 

Por the final combination of more than one consonant we have, there- 
fore, as a first requisite, that the consonaut next foUovring the vowel should 
be coniinuous, or, if explogive, at least spoken, the explosive spoken con- 
smumt bring partialtg continuous. If this first be spoken, the second 
may be so also, as the voice may be kept on ; but if the first consonant 
is whispered, the second mutt be whispered, as the voice cannot be set on 
again without generating a fresh syllable. 

The explosive whispered consonant, wherever it occurs, predndes the 
possibility of contmning the OHnbination ftuth^ ; but as the continuous 
consonants have sounds of themselves, which do not form syUables, we 

(8.) Ths only ciceptioiu being of, if, ai, I'l, Aai, inu, ;>», hii, tkii, ut, thai. — 
Savage, DicliaTmry of Printing. 
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may add another coatinuoos wbbpered consonant nithout incTeasing the 
number of syllables. Such cusea are frequent enough, thus, fts, hops, 
sufts, prata, &c. Wheii a great numb^ of such hissii^ consonanta concur, 
the effect is impJeasant, and it is very difficult to preserve the monosyllabic 
effect, as in iv^lfths, in which all the final consonants are continuous. 
The explosive spoken consonant, as we have said, does not absolutely eut 
off the voice, and therefoi'c it may have a consonant after it. Hence tSbl 
is pronounceable, while a((n is not. But it vtould be very difficult to [ho- 
nounce te6f, and consequently the English and Germans insert a vowel 
before I, as te^baJ, tajhl; while the French whisper tiie J as tablh, or 
entirely omit it as tab, or add a vowel after it as t^la. 

When an explore fonaonant occurs between a vowel and a hissing 
consonant, it acts nearly in the same way as when it occurs between two 
vowels ; namely it becomes medial, its final effect acting upon the prece- 
ding vowel, and its initial effect upon the succeeding continuous consonant. 
In Bnglish the most remarkable instances of this medial power are fur- 
nished by the combinations tab, dzh. We have seen that at the beginning 
of a word tsh combines very closely, in so far that many persons coaaider 
the combination to be, in fact, a single simple effort; but this effect do^ 
not occur when the combination is medial or final. We consequently 
much more generally find the t written in such cases, thus etch is clearly 
equivalent to fittsh, so that if we choose to separate the two values of t we 
may produce the double consonant, thus : gftsh, the latter part tsh being 
exactly identical with tsh at the beginning of a word. The combination 
tsh therefore produces really, and not apparently only, a different effect at 
the end from what it does at the beginning of a word, for at the ban- 
ning of a word it is onlythe initial values of the t and sh which are heard, 
whereas at the end we have Ihejinal value of t in addition. If we make 
the combination medial as in the word etching, this effect becomes only 
more prominent, and the result is clearly ^ eKshlN. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent vcith dzh on account of d being an explosive spoken consonant. At 
the commencement of a word dzh can be very easily pronounced, although 
it is wantii^ in many langnages,("> but at the end of a ward two cases are 

(9.) Neither French nor German poasesies die combinations tsh, dih. In French, 
ili^sh, and j=ih; hence ihe combinationj tch, dj, are used for theie sounds. This 
has had a great influence on our Arabian names of places, which we have principallj 
derived through (he French, and. we consequently meet with Djebel, Djounii, ftc^ 
meaning jfb£l,Jflrut. The Genoaiu use tch lot ih, but have no recognized method 
of writing zh, although many grammariaiis use ih, i being in Germao^z, and z=^ts. 
To expresa tsh and dih, when Ihey occur in names (the foimer is rather common, on 
account of the neighbourhood of Bohemia and other countries, in which Sclavonic 
langu^ea, and, therefore, tsh's abound) and foreign wtoda, they OM the awkward 
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possible ; either tliat the voieeahonld be stopped completdy by d, when 
the result would be dsh, (not dzb, because the voice could not be super-, 
added without producing a new syllable) or dtah ; or the voice may be 
continued through the d, and the result may be ifdzb, which it will be if 
a vowel follows. Thus, the word judge may =■ dzhwdsh, dzhgdtsh, at 
dzbigifdzh ; while judging = dzhBdddiiN, To pronounce dzhiiddzh dis- 
tinctly when no vowel follows, requires considerable effort; dzbijdsh is 
the easiest of these combinations, when no vowel follows, and as far as our 
observations go, the most frequently employed ; dzhg^ftsfa would only b& 
used by an energetic speaker. 

As affects tbe sequence of spoken and whispered consonants in final and 
initial combinations, the following rule is without exception : 
" No WImpered Consonant can be interposed between a Spoken Con- 
sonant and a Vowel." 
Hence if we use sp. for a spoken, and wh. for a whispered consonant 
generally, and vow. for any vowel, we find by this rule that the combi- 
nations 

sp. wh. vow. I vow. wh. sp. ; are impossible i 
the vow. being followed or not, in the first case, by any final combination 
and preceded or not, in the second, by any initial combination. 

Under the restrictions already pointed out, however, the following com- 
binations are possible : 

Initial, sp. sp. vow ; teh. wh. vow. ; wh. sp. vow. 

Final, vow. sp. sp. -, vow. wh. wh. ; vow. sp. wh. 

In the first set, the vowel may or may not be followed, and in the second 

preceded by other consonants. These sis combinations are illustrated in 

the following words : 

blow, p/au (G), quell (G) ;<"' alb, waft, width 
= blq, pfaa, hih&\ , alb, viaft, vidth 

As a general rule it is easiest to join two letters of the same kind, and 
thus we can generally determine from one consonant to what class its 
fellow must belong. For example, we may be almost sure that the plural, 
of stS^ will be stagz, for although st5g-« is quit* pronounceable, yet if we 
strove to pronounce s distinctly we should most likely change the g into 
fc, and say st&ks.f") 

combinationi isch (aj ZBchokkeestahOka, the novelist) or tsch, (md dwb ; thua, in 
Adelung'a MilhTtdatei, vol. 1, p. 288, the Penian word, juuSnchih— dzbununtshi, 
' (in like manner as), is symbolized by dichinanltchi. In p. S87, (he same word a 
written rf.cftinontt, »nd in p. 289, by i.cAHnoB(tc*i. 

(10.) The antiquated oath, " 'adealb"=^Bdeth, ia an Engliah instance, and, per- 
haps, a better one. 

(11.) See the remarks on inh, nh, nh, suprit, p. 123. 
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in. MeduU CuiMnatmu. These rare enoh oombinationB u oocnr 
between two vowds. Wlen & single consontuit occurs in tbia position it 
hu nNally both s final and initial efiieci in contiintous sncoeasion ; some- 
timM, howeter, the continmlyis broken, and then the consonant becomes 
douUe, aa in the English words toutUu, unknoum = sofle*, ^'ngn. In 
syllabixing, it is usnal to peribrm this separation ahett the preceding voteel 
it flopped, thus pen-ny = pSn-ni ; whereas in pronouncing the word itself 
no audi separation is made, and the speaker says pSnni naturally and 
ideariy. This seems to be the origin of those frequent redujdications in 
Enf^ish when a vowel is stopped, until the reduplication of the fb&owing 
ctmscmant has come to be considered the mark of a stopped vowel in the 
Gennanic tongues. In English, however, we have a number of words of 
Latin origin, and as in Latin thia mode of distinguishing between a full 
and a stopped vowel does not appear to have been adopted, we have many 
woidsin whichitisnot used; thus/ainify»>fitiHnuli. This word shonld 
be syllabized fin-mi-li for the same reason as penng was divided p€n-ni ; 
but it w syllabized ffim-i-ii, and this is the best practical manner of divi- 
ding the ^llables where the consonant is not doubled in the usual pro> 
nnnoiation of the word, for it must never be forgotten that when we 
syllabise we prouoonce unnaturally, so that neither ffim-t-li nor fiiu-mi-U 
would sound amiss, but to say fSmnnili in common conversation would 
produce a very unpleasant effect. 

One pliable may temunafe with any final combination, and the next 
begin with any initial one. It is dear then that esses may arise in which 
the last consonant of the first combination may produce its final effect in 
thia combination, and at the same time exert its initial effect on the sub- 
sequent consonant thus forming an initial combination with it. Thus if 
stsh occur between two vowels, the result will most probably be sttsh, and 
not «(sh simply. On account of the vicinity of the contacts sh and y, ty 
is often pronounced in such a manner as to be indistinguishable from tsh, 
which is a more familiar sound in our mouths. Prom these two causes 
we find such words as quettion, bastion, which we must suppose to have 
been originally pronounced kw&lyan, bS^iyan, transformed through 
kwStttysn, biiiftysn into kw&ftshan, basttsban, the former invariably^*) 
and the latter very frequently. 

On the other hand there is no occasion in reality to pass on from the 

(12.) We liave heard it called kwJiiAshaD, evidend; degignedlj, becatue ti'on 
■liould b« "properly" pronounced ihan, and, tberefore, qnei-tion ihould be knEi-iban, 
but tlie I feU naturall; into iK. Thia we conceire to be eirDaeoui; ia queilioii, 
qVMtiOi there i> an original eliiion of t, qunn-do being the true Latui word ; beace, 
■jueadon^queatlion, and ihi) might change into kwEiitjan, and so into kwHitUbao. 
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final to tlie initia) effect of the consonaat, althongfa it may be iq particular 
cases somewhat difficult to avoid dcnng bo, as when a wnd ending vith 
an es[doBire whispered consonant condi^es a sraitenoe. "Wheq, iunrer^ 
the emsrauBt is followed by aaotha witii wUch it does not, o^ does not 
«ai% omuidly, form an initial combmation, no more than the final valne 
of the consonant b heard, as jEtna, Palmo$, napkin, ix. = iiw, paiQios, 

We mt^ now aee the reason for the notation proposed in p. IQS. When 
a consonant precedes a vowel it mnst have its initial value ; whe^ It fblfows 
it most have its final value, but may be followed by its initial r&hie, that 
is, it may be medial. When a consonant can be medial it generally if bo, 
as between two vowels, between a vowd and a sibilant, &o. The poaitiOn 
alone is, therefore, in Ute generality of cases, sufficient to mark wheth^ 
theinitial, final, or medial value of the consonant be intended. Tihe double 
consonant may always be denoted by donbling the character. Whenever 
a consonant has not its final or medi^ value when it follows a rowel or 
continuooa consonant, or has not its initial value when ]»«oediug a vowed 
or condnnous consonant, it must be separated by hifphens as rob-rum, 
meaning lobriim, as rdhrum would be naturally pronounced ro6britm. 
Ihus we shall write f&mtli, soUSs, gnnon, dzhjdzh (or dzndsh), t;tsh, &c. 



Chapteh 2.— on emphasis, ACCENT, AND aUANTITT. 

Having combined our elementary sounds into syllables, and syllables 
into words by the addition of other syllables when necessary, we may pro* 
ceed to join words into sentences. As soon as we begin, however, to 
connect two syllables together, we perceive that there is sranetbing which 
^ves more prominence to one than to another. We do not pronounce 
eadi one of a collection of syllables which have collectively one single 
meanii^, with precisely the same force or intensity. We may observe a 
similar effect in music ; certain notes in a musical passage will be distm- 
gnished from the rest by having a stress laid upon them, without under- 
gtring any alteration in their pitch or time of duration. This stress we 
agree with Br. Sep^ in considering as merely a greater d^ree of loudness. 
A sin^e salable or a collection of syllables will constitute a word when 
they are spoken in invariable connection, and in snch connection represent 
one or more ideas which are as invariably connected in the mind of the 
speaker ; provided that, if the ooUection comdst of more than one syllable, 
thae be always some ^DaUe which is chstingniBlied from the rest by a 
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stress laid upoa it, or the loudness with which it is apoken. That is, 
every word must have im accent upon one of its aylkbles. To this it may 
be objected that there are a number of words, such as in, a», of, to, &c., 
which are never accented. These are not, properly spealdng, teordi, be- 
cause they do not represent ideas, but only the Telationa of ideas ; accor- 
ding to the accurate distinction of Prof. Bekker they are relational and 
not notional syllables/" If we extend the definition of words to take in 
these cases also, we shall certainly have words altogether unaccented. 
There are, : however, many languages in which more or less of these rela-. 
tional syllables form parts of notional words ; thus, what we express in 
English by the father of the man, would be in Latin honunis pater. 
% Might we not just as well suppose of-the-man to be one word, and term 
k tlte genitive definite of the word man, as to suppose it to consist of 
three words? It is, however, customary to consider of-tketiian as three 
distinct words in English, and the tendency of the foregoing remarks is 
merely to shew that such a sepaj^on of words is perfectly artificial. We 
shall find in speaking that these relational syllables are in fact treated as 
parts of the notional words to which they belong, and we pronouuee 
dhofa'dhsr sdhaman' (or nearly so, for difiFerent persons differ very much 
in the manner in which they pronounce these relational syllables), and 
thus produce as much two words as in Latin honiinis pater. Such words 
are the natural words of speech, and it is to these natural words that the 
rule of having one accent refers.") 

Although the loudness with which one syllable is spoken must always 
predominate in a collection of syllables ccaistituting a word, yet tbe 
remaining syllables may be pronounced with very different degrees of 
loudness. A certiiia degree is necessary in order that any sound should 
exist. If we call the loudest syllable the accented syllable, th^the next 
in loudness is said to have a secondary accent, the next a tertiary, and so 
on ; but that pronounced with the least degree of loudness in each word 
is generally said to be unaccented, a term which must be understood rela- 
tively and not absolutely. Veiy few words, and those only very long 
ones, have more than two accents. In order to express the arrangement 

(1.) We do DOC intend to aa}' that these worda were not originally notional, io- 
asmuch as the relation of tiro words ia neceisBrily a noli'Dn; but thej have beea 
subsequentlj' degraded undt it becomea eiceedingl}' difficult to ducover what the 
origiBol DDtion nas. The inveatigalion af tbeu ariginal uatiotu suppliea the aubjecl- 
matter foi much of the acute reasonings in Tuoke'a " Diveriioni of I'uHet/." 

(2.) Our own language is tery qiaring in attached relational sjllables, or altered 
terminations (inflexions), used to express the relalioni al the original words. Other 
languages are full of them, and we are sometimes struck bjr the apparent breiit]' of 
Aeae langnsges. Thus, the well-known exclamation, " lama tabachlhani," is trans- 
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of accents in a word, the method employed by Dr. Itapp is very conve- 
nient; it concista in usingthe numbers 1, 3, 3, for the primary, secondary, 
tertiary, aceent, and for the absence of accent, bo that the numbers 1, 
8, 8, &c., are nearly in the inverse proportion of the loadneas with which 
a syllable is uttered. 

Thus the words are accented 

Of man*a first disobedience, imd the fruit 1 1 2012 I 

Of that forbidden trse, whose mortal tasla 3 010 1 3 10 I 

Brought death into the world and all our woe, I 1 20 1 1 S i 

Sing, heBTeuljMiuc; t 100 1 

In marking these words some monosyllables have had, a secondary and 
others no accent at all given them ; this is because such words must be 
considered as natural parte of others preceding or folloiring them. It is, 
however, sometimes difficult to decide whether the accent is really primary 
or secondary in snch cases. 

We can now understand the difference between Emphasis and Accent. 
As a primarily accented syllable predominates over all the others in the 
same word, so an emphatic word predominates over all the others in the 
same clause ; and as there may be words with a primary, secondary, ter- 
tiary, &e., accent, so there may be clauses with a primary, secondary, 
tertiary, &c., emphasis. Each collection of words terminated by a slight 
patise, has, however, one word which is more emphatic than all the rest, 

lated " whf hast thou forsaken me;" but if we analyse the phrase, we shall not find 
a great advantage on the Semitic side. Lama is /or vikal, two words in one, which 
we contract into toAy, and often separate into tohal far. Sabackthani consists of 
three parts : labach, forsook, or has forsaken, because ws discriminate what, in the 
original, is confused; lAa,thou; ni*, ue ; although these words are only so used when 
affixed to others. Hence, trsjislated word for word, and sjtlable fbr syllable, we have 
" forwhatforiooktliownie," Miiacli is of pieciselj (he same length. We willgiTe another 
example :— The Arabic word, biktirHnihim, was cited by our master as one word 
expressing what required many words in English. On analyzing, we find, bi, with ; 
koTUni, horni; Aim, tiieir; — with their horns, three syllables, instead of five ; ajid it 
is only a peculiarity in onr mode of writing, that we prefer writing them diyoined, and 
not connected, thus, viilhtkeiThorni, as we pronounce them. Since writing the above 
note, we have an opportunitj of seeing these ideas well carried out in Di. Brown's Pasa- 
glott System of Teaching Languages. Languages, in which the lelational parts form 
separate words, he terms analytic, and the other lynlhetic. Thus, he dissects the 
, Latin word, aiBaciiiemui, into am, love ; o, act ; b, have-d (preterit) ; iue, might, 
could, would, should, or ought; m, 1; u, euphonic epenthesis ; i. thou; so (hat 
amoviiismui is the synthetic "loveacthavedmighliandlkou," &c,; while " the Eng- 
lish idiom requires the translation to begin with grammalical characf eristics, and to 
proceed from the right almost directly to thelefl; as, 'Thou and, I (that is, we) 
might, ought, could, would, or should have acted, oi made lave, oi have .loved,' "p. 2. 
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and thiB m^ W eotindered Om natural daoBe, in the Bsme wi^ m a dmi- 
hr teat deteoimed the natural word. A sentence is compoMd of one or 
more dauaee, and each sentence will hare ita predondnant dauM. Each 
Mutenoe muat, however, oontain a propontion, or Bomething aaaerted coa- 
cendng something else. We are not going to enter npon the h^cal con- 
struction of sentences, as it would lead us too far away liimi our present 
subject. It is for the same reason that we shall not enter upon the slight 
modifications which some of our assertions respecting emphatic words in 
every clause, fcc, must necessarily undergo in particular drcumstances. 
It is sufficient, in this place, to point out the general theoiy, which the 
reader will readily apply, and adapt to particulw cases. 

This loudness, or accent, is, theoretically, entirely independent of the 
duration of the syllable which is thus more loudly spoken ; and, in instm- 
mental music, the very shortest tone can be produced with any degree of 
loudness. As a general rule, however, it will be found that it is almost 
impossible to pronomice any syllable with a great d^ree of loudness 
vrithout making such a muscular effint Hat the muscles refuse to relax 
with the same rapidity as when the sound is slight. Hence the tone of 
such syllables necessarily lasts somewhat longer, and it may be a question 
whether any true short vowel can ever receive the accent. At any rate, 
it is clear that this is not the case in English, and, probably, in any 
modem European language. In the ancient langoages, however, we meet 
with a theory of duration totally independent of accent, on which it is 
necessary to make a few remarks. 

The absolute duration of the sound of a syllable is called its quantUs, 
In order to compare the quuitity of any syllable with that of anothor, it 
is convenient to refer both to some standard. This standard is called the 
short syllable, and is presumed to be the shortest sound which a man can 
utter distinctly. It is, however, evident, from this subjective definition, 
that a " short syllable" must have veiy different meanings according as 
it is used by diftertmt persons. The theory goes on to say that the til- 
lable of twice the length of the short syllable is Imtg; and, in as much 
as a Towel can of itself constitute a syllable, it follows that the long 
vowel is exactly twice the length of a short one. Ths short syllable is 
supposed to consist of the short vowel, preceded by as many ccaisonants - 
as we please, and followed by not more than one ; ibr if a short vowel is 
followed by more than one, whether in the same or a following ^Dable, 
the syllable containing it becomes long. There are certain cases in which 
this last rule does not apparently hold good, as when a vowel is succeeded 
by a mute (p, h, t, d, k, g, ^ v, s, z, kc.), toUoved by a liquid 0> r, m, 
n.) Thus, in Latin, the word mgro has the i natural^ short, and the 
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fint finable may, therefore, be either long or short. The reason of this 
we mppoee to be, tiiat as fr is an initial oombination, the syllables might 
be divided ni-gro, in which case, the t, not being foUnwed by any conso- 
nant, would be short; or nig-ro, when the first syllable would end with a 
consonant, and the next syllable b^;inning with one, it would be long by 
potition, as it is termed. 

This theory, whidi seems in the highest degree artificial, is nevertheless 
so groimded in nature, that the whole of tite ancient Latin and Greeli 
rersificodon is founded upon it. How these nations managed to keep up 
in each word the duration of each syllable distinct from its accent, with- 
out Bpeaking in a t^:ular musical sii^soug, we are not prepared to say. 
The &ct of the rerufication bdng founded upon the duration of the syl- 
lables, and not upon their aocents (exoq>t, perhaps, some of the older Latin 
po^ns), while all modem Terse (Frradi excepted^*)) depends entirelyupon 
the snccesnon of the accents to give it rhythm, would seem to show that, 
as at present, the accent is the predominating feature of a word, so in the 
flouiidiing times of the Greeks and Bomans, it was. the soccesson of 
quantities whidi produced the ohi^ effect on the ear. There are, howerer, 
some couMderations upon the uatore of sounds, which seem to show that 
the distinction of duration is not founded in the nature of ^llables, and 
they will, perhaps, tend to account for the present total disuse of that 
species of rhythm which is based upon it. 

(3.) There it no recogoiied acceot in the French Uaguige. There ii, hoKever, 
a ipoVen one, whicli u ver; carefully iuveitigated by Rspp. Thia nuidem accent i> 
generaUy on the fint lyllable, but the rhjme of the older poetry preaappoee* an 
accent on the /oil syllable of tlie line. The whole of French renifiation ii highly 
artificial. The heroic Tone cooiisti of tno lines of twelve lyllablea, follooed by two 
of thirteen gyllablea (the thitteeath being an i muet, or lo pronounced), and theee 
fblloired by two of tweba lyllablei, and so on. The rhymes which do not terminale 
with e muet are cafted matculine, thoie which do, feminine ; thia haa nothing to do 
with the genden of the worda themaelves. No word begiiuiing with a vowel is 
•Uowed to fbllow one ending with a TOwel. But for thia purpose the final uaial 
vowel ia not eonoted nich ; and the final vowel mat/ be on a tauet, which ia then 
elided. In other caaea (except in the third person plural imperfect, ttalmaient) the 
e muet ii reckoned aa a ayllable, and, when the words are ning, always pronOoiKed ; 
but its general omiNion ia reading poetry, b; dealtoying the regalarity in the munber 
of syllable*, deMroya, at the aame time, the little teouumt of rhythm that the linea 
poeaesaed. There must alwayi be a pause at the end of the aiith ayllable. The 
rhyme being thus the chief mark of the terminatioD of the vetae, blank verae is, of 
coune, unknown ; it would be absolutely indiatinguisbable from prose. The rhyme 
ia ftequently allowed to consiat of two identical ayllaUes. We hare purpoeely 
omitted to consider the prindplea of rhyme and veiuGcatioa in thia little work, aa 
they require a more extended notice than we were able to bestow upon them ; but the 
structure of French verse is so peculiar and so little known out of France, that we 
thought a short notice of it wonld prove inteteating. 
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A long Towel may be prolonged to iiny length, and consequently cannot 
be presumed to be preoiBely double the length of Rny given measure (see 
■upri, pp. 66, 67). Again, the stopped vowel, (which cannot be heard 
except in conjimotion with a consonant) is merely rudimentary and is al- 
ways shorter than the unstopped shiMt vowel however shMt that may be. 
This theory also assumes that the preceding consonant can add nothing 
to the length of the vowel, which is true enough, bat, if it is continuous, 
it may add oonridembly to the length of the syllable. No one, for exam- 
fio, will pretend that he can pronounce str^Ngth in the tame space of time 
- u CNth ; or, to take ■ still moie striking example, aksfaih^lci in the same 
time at ibSteki. The theory thra commits the mistake of considering 
vowels independentiy of the tyllablet of whit^ the; form part. As regards 
the following consonai^ the theory will only allow a syllable to be long 
wlrai the short vowel is followed by at least tuio consonants, and yet if a 
vowel be Mowed by only one, but that a oontinnons consonant, the dura- 
tion of the syllable m^ be prolonged indefinitely, as hits but the 

vowd itself remains the same length however few or many consonants may 
follow it. True in Italian (and perhaps therefore in Latin) when h double 
consonant follows any vowel, both are prononnced, that is, there ia a slight 
pause between the final value of one consonant and the initial valne of the 
next, and consequently the time of pronouncing the first syllable mtry be 
considered as lengthened by the intermediate pause. 

Ia dnging words, again, we find that the most stubborn syllables may, 
by practised oigans, be pronounced in the shortest times, and apparently 
the shortest sables lengthened by a little contrivance, so that we are 
more than ever perplexed in our search after the feeling of the different 
duration of syllables. Mr. Mitford (in his Harmony of Language) en- 
deavours to prove the cxbtence of quantity even in the Enghsh language, 
but we fed quite unable to ^predate his examples. Whatever the feeling 
of long and short syllables was, it may be safely declared to be lost at the 
present day, except in one single instance, namely that of the long and 
short vowel, and in this instance the short Vowel is always unaccented, 
although we have long vowels which are perhaps unaccented, or at any 
rate have oidy a secondary accent (supra p. 56). The effort necessary to 
produce a greater degree of londness, as before remarked, occasioning the 
speaker to dwell longer upon these accented sounds. Thus although ac- 
cent is in itself perfectly distinct from quantity, yet the presence of accent 
occasions (in modem language!, at any rate) an increase in the length of 
the syllable. 

We mention what is called " foreign accent" here, although not exactly 
referring to the other matters in this chapter, because we do not consider 
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it deserving of a separate eection. The " tone," as it is better called, to 
diatingoisli it horn the accent which we have just been considering, is pro- 
perly, the quality of speech. It is that which distingmshes the pronun- 
ciation of one person from that of another, independently of the real 
difference in the soonda they utter ; in the same way that the note phyed 
by ft bassoon differs from that played by a violin (supra, p. 29). It is the 
same with the pronunciation of different nations. A Frenchman will utter 
a differently from an Englishman, and this difference must be ascribed to 
the foreign tone only. We have no means of marking the existence of 
this tone but by prefixing to wiy sentence the words " French tone," 
" C^erman tone," &c., as may be required. What these tones are, can 
only be learned by much practise and observation in the countries them- 
selves where these tones pterail. 



Chapter 3.— THE THANSITION ALPHABET. 

In the preceding pages we have given an analysis of our own sensations 
as far as they relate to spoken sound, and we have employed certain cba- 
lacters which recall those sensations to ns. If any one else attacbes^certain 
sensations to those characters they vfill in like manner serve to recall 
them to him. Whether the set of sensations which they recall in others 
will be precisely the same as those which they renew in us, it is im' 
to say, but the probability is that they will be neither exactly the « 
very dissimilar. We have attempted to go beyond the mere analysis and 
to point out certtun land-marks which should guide others in their endea- 
vours to obtain the same set of sonimius sensations. It is only when 
those land-marks have been firmly established by frequent experiment, 
and have been generally recognized, that vre can hope to succeed in the 
formation of a natural alphabet. 

The term " Alphabet of Nature," we should apply to a series of sym- 
bol! Tepreaeuting certain Mechanical Conditioni requisile/oT the produc- 
tion of the tentationa termed spoken sounds, so that those conditions being 
fulfilled, the same set of sensations in the same order may be produced in 
any individual. The sensations wiU, indeed, differ in different individuals, 
but it is absolutely necessary to the idea of perfediou in an alphabet that 
the sensations should be precisely similar every time that they are expe- 
rienced by the same individual. 

Such an alphabet it is at present impossible to construct. But an 
approximation may be made toil. Prof. Willis's experiments allow us to 
attach d^uit« ideas to certain symbols. Thus o represents the sound 
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heard when a pipe is vocaliEed and extended to 4^ inches (snpra p. 36). 
This aymbo] ia then one which may he said to fadong to tJie Alphabet of 
Nature : it represents certain mechanical conditions which may be pro- 
duced at any time, and which will be followed by certain sensstinu in 
diSerent indiridnals, each teruation being symbo&zed by g, bectam, al- 
tbouffk, probably, different in each mdividual, it is the invariable tequatce 
vf the tame cotuIittDnf in each. This one instance may suffice to give a 
dear idea of what a real Alphabet of Natm% would be for the vowels, and 
to shew how desirable it would be, if attainable. As regards the conso- 
nants we are fbrtoaately able to approach more nearly to the required 
degree (rf perfection. We bdieve that the consonant scheme we have 
proposed is, as far as it extende, nearly perfect. This arises firom the 
fact that the consonants or closings of the apertures of the mouth produce 
more marked roodiiications of the voice than the mere contractii^ of those 
apertures, whereby the vowels are distinguished. Hence we find in ety- 
mology that it is the consonsnts to which the original signification of 
words seems to cling. 

By these observations we would be far from implying that our own 
cons(Hiant u^eme contains all the consonants which exist, or that Uiose 
which we have selected are arranged abeidutely in the beat order. Our 
donbta principal^ affect the gutturals, or throat consonants, and the 
nasals, as we believe that it is the near approach of those consonants to 
the vowel modifications which occarione the difficult concerning them. 
Thus Prof. Latham (^n^&Ai!.(UifU(7^e, p. lOS^mentionBtwoLaplandsofmdt 
wbicji he symbolizes by » y and would place wh^« we have inserted kh 
gh, oonndmng Ui gh as mere varieties of k and g. There would also 
appear to be varieties of the nasal consonants or vowds in the Chinese 
language \ but of these we are unable to q>eak. 

We wish not to be misunderstood in the title we have chosen for this 
work, " The Alphabet of Nature." We have ahready explained what we 
mean by this term, and have eipressly said that we do not consider know- 
ledge in a sufficiently advanced state at present for the formation of 5n<^ 
an alphabet. The series of symbols which we have proposed in the pre- 
ceding p^;ea do not then constitute an Alphabet of Nature, they an only 
ofi^«d as tqipToiitnatiom to such an alphabet ; an approximation, not to 
the forma which it would be best to assign to the characters in such an 
alphabet, but to the analysis on which it should be constructed. The 
forms have been selected upon quite a different principle, namely, a desire 
to approximate in the greatest possible degree to the forma in common 
use, so that the words written in accordance with onr alphabet may be 
printed by common printers with an ordinary fount of types. We have 
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liao endeavoared to tender tie prlniiiig «(uy, bjr a contrivHnce, wfaidi we 
sludl esplun presently, f^ diminishing the munber of diacritical marix 
employed for shewing tiie difference betwieen full and stopped vowela, aa 
that we may offer our alphabet ss the most complete yet oonstnicted and 
the most conveiiient for general typogrtq>hical ptnposeB.") 

In the former chapterat*) we gave the several tables from whitli a com- 
plete alphabet may be formed, and we shall now collect these into one 
complete table, in which each sign will be placed in what we consider its 
proper poaitioi^ together with some wwd in which the sonnd represented 
by this sign actually occurs. This, it will be observed, is only a subjec- 
tive standard, and we regret that we have none better to offer. The 
mode of using the one we famish is as follows. Let the reader pronounce 
the eiempMcative word carefully until he is quite certain of the sen- 
sation which he receives in uttering it, and is able to discriminate this 
sensation from all othert and to reproduce it as often as he pleases. This 
is a difficult task, but it is absolutely necessary for the perfect comprehen- 
sion and use of the alphabet we fumiali. Having obtained this sensation 
And having the idea of it dear in his mind, he is able to compare it with 
tiie sensations which he experiences when other persons epeak, and is able 
to say with certmty what sonorous sensations are excited in him i^en 
they utter certain wmds, and therefca^ to know whether they are among 
tiiose eensationa which he experiences in repeating the key words in our 
table. If they ar«, be is immediat^y able to spell that word./or kimsey, 
m such a manner as perfectly to recall the pronundfttion of the individual 
whom he heard speak. But it may be asked 1 will the same characters 
recall to another person, who uses the same alphabet, sad who has acquired 
the knowledge of its use, in the manner already indicated F Of this we 
can be by no means sure, because we are ignorant of this person's consti- 
tution and therefore cannot possibly state whether the same external 
causes wiU produce the tame effect upon Mm as tcpon the firtt person. 
But as the general sensations produced in different individuals by the 
same external causes, do not appear, in ordinary cases, to differ very much, 
(indeed, were we to find that they did so differ we should conclude that one 
or more of them were veiy peculiarly constituted,) we may assume that in 

(1.) We do nol eTen except Mr. Pitm&n'a PhonotTpic Alphabet, because of the 
new types which Uiat requirea, and because, although temporarily extended, it ii 
really limited tu the English langnege. When the phonotjpe) come into general uge, 
aa it is to be hoped they will, and the alphabet is properly extended, it will, of eourae, 
be far more convenient thanany other hitherto proposed. This Alphabet is explained 
in Put in., infiA. 

(3.) Suprfc, pp. 51, 54, 61, 73, 76, 79, 80, 83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 95, 121, 126> 
128. 
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tliia case also the difference of sensation will not be t^ material ; if it 
were, there would be no possibility of constructing an alphabet at all ; 
nay, langoage itself would be impossible. We believe that the sensations 
of sonnd in different persons bear a very much greater resemblanoe than the 
ideas excited by wrards having an abstract signification. For example, we 
Uiink that the sensations of sonnd excited in any nnmber of prawns who 
have studied onr alphabet, by the characters rait, roN, truth, dzhestis, wh%, 
tori, tshertsh, &e., would be of a much more uniform Idnd than the ideas 
excited in the same people by the coiresponding words, right, wrong, truth, 
jutHce, uthig, tory, church. More than this it is of course impossible to 
aocomidish. 

These remarks will serve likewise to shew the impossibility of ihtax 
being any standard for pronunciation. Even with the help of the s^ieak' 
ing machine, when properly constructed, it would be impossible to make 
the whole world pronounce alike. The different constitutions of our ner- 
vous systems (of the brain in especial) forbids it. The causes being dif- 
ferent in each individual the effects are necessarily dissimilar. It is the 
same with painting. We have only to regard the pictures of the different 
mastcn with a tolerable degree of attention to become aware that each 
paints in a certain tlyle both of kma and colomii^;, and this style can 
only be attributed to the constitntional differences oS the pamters them- 
selves, and consequently of the sensations which they derive from viewing 
the same natural otiject. We have been induced to dwell on this point 
because it is one but too often neglected by those who judge of the utility 
or inutility of such underlaldngs as the present, and of the correctness of 
the results obtained. It must be borne in mind that there are as many 
different vowel systems as there are speaking individuals in existence ;<*) 

(3.) " FscIb daily presented to our observstion, afFord equal]; umple reuoni fbi 
almost inGmte diTenification of langua^ It i> iurariably found that wherever >odel7 
it at once deuce and refined, language tends to be uuifbnn throughout the whole popu- 
iMiOD, and to undergo few change* in the coune of time. Wherever, on Sie contrai;, 
we have a scant; and barbarous people, we have great diTersilies and comparatiTel; 
Tepid olteiatians of language. la so much, that while Englisb, French, and Germui 
are esffa spoken, with little variation, bj many millions, there are islaods in the 
Indian Archipelago, probably not inhabited b; one million, btit in which there are 
hundreds of languages, aa-direne as ore English, French, and Gennan. It i* easj 
to lee how this should be. There are peculiaritiei in the rocal organization of every 
person tending to produce peculiarities of pronunciation ; for example, it has been 
stated that each child, in a ikmilj of six, gave tlie manosj'llable, fly, in a diflWrent 
manner (eye, tj, ly, Sc,) until, when the organs were more advunced, correct 
eiample induced the proper pronUBCiation of these and similar words. Such depar- 
tures fojm orthoepy are only to be checked by the power of such example ; but this 
is a power not always present, or not always of sufBdent (treogth. The able and 
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that out of tbis infinite diversity only few can be selected, and tliat those 
few must be characteristic vowels, which will exrate nearly the same sen- 
sations in all individuals ; identity of sensation being of impossible attain- 
ment. It will consequently happen occasionally that sensations wlU be 
experienced for which bo symbol has been proposed ; this is inevitable. 
In such cases it will be necessary either to invent new symbols, vrith 
small chance of their being understood, oi to use a symbol which recalls 
a sensation very dosely approximating to the correct one. 

With these preliminary observations we present to our readers the 
alphabet which we have composed in accordance with the analysis ex- 
phuned in the preceding pages. We shall term it " The Tkamsition 
Alphabet," as we presume to consider It as a stepping stone irom what 
is notoriously bad, to a just, philosophical, and tiaturat analysis and ar- 
rangement of spoken sounds. 

lelf-devoled Robert Moffat, in his work on South Africa, uyi, vithout the least 
legud to hjpotlieus, that, amonget the people of the lawns ol tiat great region, ' the ; 
purit; and harmonj of language is kept up by their pitchoi, or public meetingt — b; : 
their feBdrals and ceremonieii, as well as b; their songs and (heir constant intercourse. 
With the isolaled villages of the desert, it is &t otherwise. They have no such 
meetings ; (he; are compelled (o traverse the wilds often to a great djitaace from 
their native village. On such occasions, fathers BnJ matheis. Hud all who can bear a 
burden, often set oat for weeks at a time. Bad leave their children to the care of two 
or three infirm people. The infant progeny, (tome of whom are beginning to lisp, 
while others can jus( master a whole sentence, and those still farther advanced,) romp- 
ing and playing together, the children of nature, through the livelong daj, hecomt 
habituated lea language of their otm The more voluble condescend (o the less pr*- 
codous, and thus, from ibis iniknt Babel, proeeedsa dialect joined li^ether without rult, 
and, in tha courts of a generaiioji, the entire character of the larxgyage is changed.' 
I have beea told that in a like manner the children of the Manchester factory worken^ 
left for a great part of the day in large assemblies, under the care of, perhaps, a 
single elderly person, and spending Ibeir lime in amusements, are found (o make H 
great deal of new laiiguage. I have seen other children, in other circumstances, 
amuse themselves by concocting and throwing into the family circulation entirely new 
words ; and I Gelieve 1 am running little risk of contradiction when I say, that there 
is scarcely a fiunily, even among (he middle classes of this country, who have not 
some peculiarities of pronunciation and syntax, which have originated among Ihemr 
■elves; it is hardly possible (a say how. All these things being considered, it is 
easy to understand how mankind have come at length to pagsess between three and 
four thousand languages, all different, at least, as much as French, GenDOD, and Eng- 
lish, though, as has been shown, the traces of a common origin are observable in them. 
a]V—reitigei of the Natural Hiilory of Creation, 1844, pp. 316-8. 
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I. TOWELS. 



Oral. 

Indir- 
fw-eRt I^. 



Nasal 
fl'sl 



neat 

poddyiiiac'(Fl) 

dote 

chfine (F) 

I^te (F) 
caught 
toni& (I) 



Oral. 
Short 



signify 
pomocy(Fl) 



augoAt 
knocker 

into 



faktt 

towanz^stiro (PI) 

debt 

ben (I) 

Sam 

patte (F) 

TI1»)1(I) 

carry 
becke (G) 
bonne (F) 
iull 
kilnste (G)' 



vaa (?) 
nao (P) 



n(F) 
«"(F) 



H. PEOPER DIPHTHONGS. 

£XAU?LES. 



Ji\z 



I Diphthongs. 



Bei(I) 

toy 

bTuisen(D) 
ail (F) 
suoi (I) 
p&i (G) 



\ui (F) 



(7 Diphthongs. 
Loua. CloM. 



— j blue (T) 
^uropa (I) 
kude (I) 



knoir fY) 



III. BREATHINGS. 



EXAMPLES. 



- 


Hwd. 


StroDg. I HiUo.. 


C™pr«,. 


Soft 


H«d. 


Stronff. 


Htatu.. 


c™p™, 


r-fe 


^ b 


H 1 


>> 


.ee. 


Ae 


casa 

(Fl) 


my.ouse 


.othman 
(A) 



Google 



IV. CONSONANTS- 



LABIALS. 
Outer . . 
Middle . 

PALATALS. 

Outer . . 
Middle . 
Inner . ■ 

OnTniRALS. 

Outer . . 

Middle . 



Strettgtkened. 



wh IpoksB. wh jpolien. 



BXAHPL£3. 



OutOT . . 

Middle . 
Inner . , 

Outer . 
Middle 
Inner . 

GCTTUEALS. 

Outer . 
Middle . 
Inner . 



Natural, 

SlfaUaDt. 



Eipio- Sibl- I I 

-IB. luit. IWI. NftwJ. 

wh ap. w h Bpokao. vb Apoken 



Irabic. 


G. 


German. 


PI. 


Polish. 








W. 


Weigh 


iracb. 


M. Cr. 


Mode™ Greek. 


y. 


Yorkshire 


lorentine. 


P. 


Pomiguese. 
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The only point vliich wiH require ezplanatioR in this Table,(*> is the 
use of the indifferent vowel characters which have been introduced for 
the purpose of saving diacritical signs. For this purpose the indifferent 
character is made, imder certain circumstances, to supply the place of any 
one of the other three, viz., the loi^, short, or stopped, which are placed 
on the same line witii it in the tabk. Hence, the indifferent vowel cha- 
racter will, iif an open accented syllable, represent a long vowet, as bi:^tn. 

open xmaccented short vowel, as bebi=bebi. 

. . . cloied ayUable, accented or not, a stopped vowel, as man^n^. 
A syllable will, for the purpose of these rules, he considered closed, when 
the vowel it contains is followed by, at least, one consonant at the end of 
a word, or, at least, two consonants, of which the second is not 1 or r, in 
the middle of a word ; all other syllables are open. All letters eUssed as 
consonants in the table, and no others, are considered to be snch. 

Hie use of i, u, o, in the formation of proper and ijuasi diphthongs, 
has been already adverted to (supra, p. 81). When the characters express 
sounds which do not diphthongize with the preceding vowel, they must be 
marked with a common dieresis ; thus, ei, aii, ia, as eiryol=^ aerial. 

When the indifferent vowel character does not suffice to represent the 
proper vowel, the true vowel character must be employed ; hence we most 
write fBmili, wek, wKked, wiknes, w61, for famili, wek, wikSd, wiknes, 
wEl. It will be so frequently necesaaiy to use a for the short v in Eng- 
lish, that we recommend the use of it on all occasions in whidi the sound 
it represents occurs ; thus, dlfaront, rather than dIfBrgnt, which would, 
however, represent precisdy the same sound. 

It will not be necessary to mark the accent on every word. In the 
megority of languages, it is upon the penultimate, or last syllable but one. 
In Polish this is a rule almost without exception. The French profess to 
have no accent, and, therefore, none should be marked on French words 
(see Part II., chap. 2, note 3). In Hebrew, the accent is generally on 
the final syllable. In learned Arabic, if a word contains no long vowel, 
or closed syllable, the accent is on the penultim of dissyllables, and ante- 

(4.) It should be mentioned that we hare found it conveoieat to represeaC « in 
•riting bj B letter somewbat like the Greek ( ; to denote single italic letters, b; 
placing a dot beneath tbem ; and liogle small capitals, by a mvy line, cimilar to that 
over the Spanish fi, and written oter descending or tail letters, and under my other 
letters. The accents and diacriticid marla are written over or under the written 
letter, in (be same waj as they appear in the printed text. The printer should 
always be particularlj cautioned about o g, that be should not mistake them for Ihe 
italic 0, n, which should be written o jt. The letters 
' n, g, &C., a, o, g, &c, d, q, are only Ihe in 

r a, S, kc, e, 6, 8, &c, Q, &, respectively. 
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penultlm of polysyllables ; othendse it is on that long vowel or closed 
syllable nearest the end of the word. In Spanish, the accent is usuaUy on 
the penultim of words ending in vowela, or the formative s, and last syllable 
of words ending with consonants ; the accent is, otherwise, marked in the 
usual orthography of Spanish. In Italian, the accent is generally penul- 
timate when the word ends with a rowel, and becomes ultimate when this 
vowel is elided, as, inva'no, Tnvan' ; but it is very capricious. In German 
and Dutch it is on the radical syllable, or syllables, of the word, end is, 
therefore, immediately discoTerable by those who know the language. Eng- 
lish, a compound of the Qermanic and Homan languages, sometimes follows 
one rule, and sometimes another ; but the feeling of the Englishman leads 
him to place the accent on the first syllable of dUsyllabies, and the ante- 
penultim of other polysyllables. In ancient Greek the position of the 
accent was determined chiefly by the quantity of the final syllable ( the 
modem Greeks retain the accent in the same place, but as the feding of 
quantity is lost, the accent is necessarily capricious. 

From these remarks, it follows that no general rule will apply to alt 
languages for the position of the accent ; but that if we lay down a few 
general rules in each language, and only mark the position of the accent 
when these roles do not apply, we shall save a great nimiber of accentual 
marks, which is important in printing. We will, therefore, lay down 
these rules ; — 

1. In English, German, and Dutch, the accent is on the first syllable 
of dissyllables, and the antepenultimate of polysyllables. 

2. In Spanish and Italian, the accent is on the penultimate or ulti- 
mate, according as the word ends with a vowel or consonant. 

3. In Hebrew the accent is ultimate. 

4. In Arabic, it follows the real rule, just e^qtMied. 

G. In all other languages, and in all languages not particularly sped- 
fied when the words are quoted, the accent Is on the penultimate. 

6. No accent can be placed on a short vowel ; hence, when the vowel 
in the syUable which would be r^ulariy accented is marked short, the 
accent will be on the neit preceding syllable not contMning a short vowel, 
when there is such a syllable, and, when there is not, on the next suc- 
ceeding syllable, not containing a short vowel. Hence, inffarsntb' is 
accented on the last tillable but three, and ksntrtshan on the penultimate, 
both against the general rule 1. 

7. When we have occasion to mark the position of the accent, we 
may often save a diacritical mark thus ; — ^The accent can only occur on 
syllables containing a long or a stopped vowel. When the vowel is long. 
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pliujetheaccentuiimediittelf afteiit,aiiepli'U>=RpIit,di]ud'=diiiai; nfaen 
the Towel is atqtped, place the vowd after the cooBonants, whit^ will, in 
tbAt eeae, iavanably twminate the syllable, as withstand', kontisdilct'. 
Compare rS]^iDui'Bd='rSprimiiui 

We shall thos often be able to chooee between wiiting the accent or 
naing a diacritical mark ; thna the words 

niknes, fSmiti, folad,<*J sp^iN^wilcnes, famili, fol'od, spel'iH ; 
And either mode may be adopted. We prefer the diacritical mark fat 
brevity, as the insertion of the accent adds a type, besides breaking the 
word into parts, which is rather mipleasent to the eye. 

In ord» to ^ve a specimen of the manner of using the Transition 
Alphabet with these abbreviating rules, we annex fonr passages, English, 
German, French, and Italian, with pronunciation fignied. These must 
not be criticised as specimens of pionnndntion, but as specimens of the 
power given us by this alphabet, to exhibit a particular pronunciation, 
be the same good or bad. If capable of shewing a bad pronuncistioa, it 
is capable of shewing a good one, because it contains symbob for all the 
sounds used in the correct pronundation, and the error, where then is 
one — and we expect that hardly any one will read over the following 
passages withont detecting sevenil errors, objective or subjective— arises 
from a false arrangement of symbols, tbas, if in writing with musical 
symbols, a person should accidentally use a wrong one, as b fiat for h, 
he will still write what any musician can read, and what would direct the 
musician to produce a certain sound. The blunder would simply consist 
in using a wrong symbol. Hence we apologize for our errors in 'pmnv.n- 
ciotion ; they are our own, and are not chargeable upon our alphabet. 
We have simply represented those sounds which, on comparing them with 
the sounds of our key wwds, appear to us, to the best of out recollection, 
to be those used 1^ Englishmen, G^mans, Frenchmen, and Italians, in 
reading the foUowing passages. The sources of error are, thei<efore, iM«' 
fold ! first, difficulty of appreciating the foreign sounds themselves ; se- 
oondlyi difficulty of remembering in what wtards these sounds are uaed, 
when appreciated. The first error is due to the mdividnal who listens, 
the second to the vicious -orthography usually empbyed. If such a mtwi- 
cal orthography prevailed, the harmonies of Bach and the melodies of 
Mozart would be as effectually lost to the present generation as are, nnhf^- 
pily, the rhythm of Chaucer and the uttcawioe of Shahspere in our own 
tongue, and those wondrous sounds which charmed the ancients as they 
flovred from the Ups of Homer, Herodotus, or Cicero. 

(5.) In Kini, and similar ^orda, alQiough tHls ii iJio pronimciatioD at foUoa, it 
11U17 be doubtsd mhtihBifoll'xetd doea nat pioloDg the Uat if liable, and become RUgd. 
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EXAMPI.B I. ENGUSH. 



JOLS.(«) 

From the foregoing lections, we arrive From dhi forgo'iN sekshsni, wi sraiv 

at (he Iheor^hof a fuU and perfect alpha- at dhi thiari ot e ful and pBrfekt alfa- 

bel and orthogiapby, of which a few bet and orthSgrafl, ov whitah e tja 

(amongBl many othere) of the chief con- (omBNSt mSri sdharz) ot dhi Ishif kan- 

ditionsareiuifoUows:— I) ThatCoierary dlshani ar ai ffiloi:— 1) Dhaltor^vari 

. eimple single sound, incapable of being simpal eiNgsl aaund, inkepsbal ov biiH 

represented by a combination of leHen, rfpriienl'ed bai e komhine'shan ovlffan, 

there be a single simple sign. 2) That dhflr bt e siN^al simpal sain. 2) Dhal 

mundi within a determined degree of like- saundz wldhin e ditermind digri' ot laik' 

ueu, be represented by signs within a nes hi rSprizcnt'ed hai laina wldhin' e 

determined degree of hkenees ; whilst dit^rmind digri' qt laiknes ; wbailst 

lounda beyond a certain degree of like- sannds hiyond, e sertin digri' ot laik- 

nesi, be represented by distinct and diffe- nes, bi r^prizent'ed bai dtstint and dlia- 

rent signs, and that uni/ornfy. 3) That rant sains, and dhat i,a ni/drnili. 3) Dhat 

00 Bound hare more thnn one sign to ex- no saund bav mdr dhan wen sain tu eks- 

presi it. 4) That no sign eipreas more pres' it. 4) Dhat no sain ekspres' mor 

than one sound. 5) That the primary dhan wsn sound. 5) Dhat dhi praitDori 

aim of arlhography be to express the fm ov orthngroG bi tu ekspres' did 

sounds of words and not their histories, saundz ov wnrdz and not db^r bistaii'i. 

6) That cbanges of speech be followed by G) Dhat tsbenjiz ov spllsb bi rai9d bai 

corresponding changes of apelling. With kBrispondiN labEnjii ov apSliN. Widh 

these principles in our mind, we may mea- dbii prinsipoli in ausr moind wi me mK- 

sure the imperfections ot our own and of ihar dhi imparfekshaoi ov augr on and ov 

olber alphabets. — Tlis Engliih Language, fldhsr alfohets. — DhilKglisb LoNgwidih, 

by K. G. Latham, Professor of the Eng- by R. Q. Letham, Profes'ar ov dhi Ih^- 

lish Language and Literature, Uni- liah LaNgwidihand Lit'arartabyur, Yoni- 

venity College, London; page 1'^. vi'rsiti KOlidzh, Lvndon; pGdzh 149. 

EXAMPLE II. GERMAN. 

Nur DDch xwei Fragen. Wenn wir die Kiir nokh tsrhai &^han. Vhen vhir di 

Monchsorthogiaphie nicht hatten, sondem m^nkhsirtogrW uicJit hfton, zondam 

eine besiere, und dann einer jene vorachlii- atna bSsars, und dim ainsr yano fjr'shlft'- 

ge UDd zugleich Grundsatze imd Zweck jba und (suglaJch Grund'iets's und tsvhek 

onfuhrte; er kiinnte aberkeine andre, als ftn'fftr'ta ; 6r k^ta abar tains kndara, &li 

die erwabnten, [nemlich daaz die Ortho- di firvhentan fn^mlicb diks di orto- 

grapbie bo baschaflen seyn soil, daaz sia gr&G' lo bashUan tain lol. d^ li 

nicbt in Begeln gebracht werden konne ; nicht in rejhabi gabrSkfat vherdan k^ns ; 

ihr Begelmiiiiigea widerartig leyn, und ir rejbalm^sijbea vbidM-Brtijh zoin, und 

die Anwendung oder NichCanwendung des di an'vbcnd'uN odar nicht'an'vhend'uK des 

mitiUBchreibsndBD Etymologiaehen keine mit'taushrai'bandan ^timologbishan koina 

Griinde haben soil ; indem der Zneck ist, grCinda habaa zol ; indpm dgr tsvbek ist, 

die Ortlu^raphie, eina Sache, die beynab di ortogr&fi', aino z&kha, di baina 

jedem nothwendig, wie das Sprechcn ist, yedam nQtvhendiJh, vhi d^ ^prSchan ist, 

auf alle Weiae scbwer zu machen], Weil aut&lo vbaizo shihii tsu mUhan], vhai] 

es keine andre gibt : wiirde man ihm da- ea kaina ftndrs gibt; vbOrda m^ Im da- 

Tuber nicht nenigstens ein leiEcs Wort zu rtlbar nicht vheoijbstanzBJnlai;uBvbort tan 

Bagen haben 7 Und hat man sich selbst zagban bahan P Und hilt nAn zich zslhst 

keins, wenn man zur Vertbeidigung der kaina, vhen m^ taur fartai'dijbuN iir 

ersten, und lur Vemerfung der letzteren irstao, und tsfir farvhSrfuM d{^ Ulslaraa 

(6.) Ab in the English language a vowel ia always long or ihort, and never sfnp- 
ped, before an r which does not pracatie « vowel in the tame word, advantage ia token 
of this drcnnutance lo i^se the indifferent diatof^r before r in. and) situationi ; thuB, 

lor, form, fsnn, tir»tlr, fSrm, ^jrm, tlr. Again, (be stopped (} ia not found in Eng- 
lish, but 13 always substituted by tlie stoi^ed fi; we, therefore, use the indifTerent 
character, o, to represent 6 in those eases in which, by our general rules, it should 
represent 9. These two abbreviations oniy apply to Engliab- 
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in lant«a GcKhraji auibrieht ; eudlich ftbei in Uutea gMbrai atu'bricht' ; eadlicli nbar 

miide uod heiHr ta lich Mlbat kommt, mflda und liaiiar Uu lick telbat komt, 

und dann mit einem h&lben Cieduikea und dlu mit aiaam bUbsn gad&Hkab 

iiberlegt, woliir, uad wowider man dean ftbarl^ht', rhofilr, und ThovUdar miui den 

■o geachriecn lube 7— Klofstoce.<'') io guhri^ hibt !— EiapshEok. 

EXAMPLE III. FRENCH.^ 

Uu eo&Lt 6IeT6 dana un pauvre Tillage, vg aQfag elve diio> <1l porra TiUiZh, 

. .reviut cbei aei paieni, et fut luipiia .. rsviQ ahe ae i^trallT e t& atlrpri 

d*]' voir, .ua imroii. . . D'abord il aima d i Twfii .. iQ loirw&r. .. d itbiir II 6ma 

•on image ;.. et puii par un travers bieu aog iui&ih, . . e pili pSr VQ ti&vfir byig 

digne d'un enfaut, . . et aiiae d'un fitre diuya d «a aQfao, ■ . e mfem d «g CM 

plua grand, .. il veut outragsr ce qu'il pIA grao. •• 11 Tft utr&iiie ae kll 

aime, . . lui fait una grimace, et le miroir ^m, . . lili f&t On grim&s, e la mirwAi' 

la rend. . . AJora sou d§pit est extreme ; la rao. - - hUn son dSpi £t eksMm ; 

. . il lui moatie un poign mena; ant, . . il . . il lili mogtr bq pwiQ manasHD, . . 11 

ae Toit meuac^ de m^e... Notre marmot la vwa mauaw da mim. . . nQtrh mSrmo 

t&ch6 a'ea vicnt, en fr^misaant, . . battre Qksbe a an Tjio, aQ frenuuQ, .. b&trb 

celle image insolenle ;.. il ae Eait mal aux let im&ili i^itolaQt; .. 11 aa ffi mU a 

main. 8a cuMre en augmente ; . . et, fu' mig. Sa kglAr aQ QgmaQt ; . . e, ftl- 

rieui, au d^sespoir, .. le loilit, devaut rii^ a dEscspwAi', ., la vwala, davaQ 

ce miroir, . . criant, pleurant, frappant U ■> mirwbr, . . kriac, pl^rag, fripaQ la 

glace. . . Sa m^re, qui survienl, le console, elSa. • • Sa mSi, ki BOiyyic. la konsol, 

I'embrasae, .. tari ses pleura, et doucement raobrfii, .. tari se pl^r, e dSsmaQ 

lui dit;.. "N'aa-tu paa commencfi par li»i di ; . . " n a Id pa kjrmaQBe pBi 

&iie la grimace . . & ce michant enfant Kt la grimfis, . . a sa mSshaDt aiofati, 

qui cause ton dipit?".."Oui." "Be- ki koi tOB dipi ?" .. " Ui." " Ba- 

garde & pr^ent : tu souria, il Bourit ; . . tu gSrd a prezan ; l& auri, II auri ; . . tli 

tends Ten lui lea bras, il ts les lend -de tan T^r llii le bra, il ta le (an ds 

m£me; . . tun'ea plua en colore, il ne ae tn^m; .. tri n e pluii an kolflr, II na la 

Slche plua : . . de la BOci£t£ tu Tois ici ^ba pi{l : . . da la eosiete til TwEz tsi 

Vemblime ; . . le bien, le mal, nous sont l-aDbl6m ; . . U byin, la mil, nu son 

rendu*." — LiFOHtAiNE.(D) randu." — Lafontfin. 

(7.) rroTu/olion. Only two questions more. If we had not the monkiah ortbo- 
graphy, but a better one, and then aome one were (J> propoae this to us, and were la 
quote its principles and objects ; end he could not dte any others but those jusl men- 
tioned, [namely, that (he orthography should be of snch a nature as not tu admit of 
rules ; that what is regular in it should be against its nature, since there are no rea- 
aoni to show for the writing or non-writing of the etymology ; the abject being (o 
reader urthography (a tiling nearly aa useful to every one asapeaking) in every possible 
way difficult] because there are no others; should we not have, at least, a word to 
whisper in hia ear? And have we none to whisper in our own, when we break out 
into loud shouting in defence of the one and rejection of the other, and, at last, tired 
and hoarae, come t« ouraelvea and reflect, with half a thought, on the wherefore and 
whereagainaC we have been ao shouting 7 

(S.) The original is in Terse; to bbts space, we have printed (he words as in 
prose, diitinguiahiog the termination of a line by two dots, thus, . . 

(9.) Tramtalion. A child who had been brought up in a poor village, .. returned 
to bis parents' house, and was surprised to find there . . a mirror. . . At first, he liked 
hia image, . ■ aud tbeu, with a whim well worthy of a child, . . and even of a larger 
creature, . . he wishea to injure what he ia pleaaed with ; . . makes a face at it, and 
the mirror returns it — Hia rage Chen becomes extreme ; . . he displays a menacing 
fist, . . he leea himaelf menaced in the aame manner. . . Our babe in a pasaiou pro- 
ceeds, trembling (with anger), ., to beat this insolent image. . . He hurts hia hand. 
This adds to his rage, , , and, furious, in despair, , . behobl him babia thia mirrar, . . 
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EXAMPLE IV. ITALIANS 
Ptendi uom roizo, e comun, &iiiie un Prendi wdm roddzo e komiinr, tkaae un 

monmcs, ■ • tosto il favor del ciel sopingli mouSrka.. t^BtoIlfaTgi'deltshyilaSpralji 

piove: .. Usto divien di sapieniauu' area: pyoTe..t^>to divyiudi sapUntaa ika firka ; 

..Delia testa di lui a'alloggia Giove. ■ . „ nellatestadi luis^oddzhya dzhyova.. ' 

Decide, oidinB, giudjca : un oracolo : dftBhide,6r'diiia,dih;u'dika: unorakolo: 

tutto a un tratto divien ; pare UDmitacolo. tutto aun ti&tlo divyBn; pareiiamirakolo. 

E perci6 con ragion traaecoUti . . reBtan epMihyAkonr&dzlijSntraselcoIati.rei't&n 

quei BBvi, che un destja felica .. al fianca kwei savi, che un degtiu fell tahe .. &1 fyknko 

d'un monarca ha GolIi>cati, . . acorgendo dun manSrka a kollokati, . . skdrdzhendo 

in tutto quel ch'ei pensaedice .. aublime in tutto kwelkei peuaa e ditahe. .sublime 

id^e, penaiec' profoadi e nuovi, .. dAmiuio idee, pen9yer'profondieQw6v;,..n{tsilniio 

dove diavololi trovi. — Patla un aovrano ? dive dyavololi trdvi. — pSrlaiia sovrauo? 

B' come parli on Nume; .. ode ciaacuo, S kSme parli iin nume;..6de Cshy&skun, 

pronto obbediece e lace j . . n^ contradir, pronto obbediahe e tatahe. .at koutradlr', 

u6 Teplic«T presume ; . . 6 leggt uuirersal u£ rSplikKr' preBume .. I leddihe univfiraHl' 

Bid cbe a lui piace ; . -e par che accomu- tshyfike a lui pyStfhe. -e pHr keakkomu- 

nato abbia con lui . . lo steaso Onnipolente nato abbya con lui..lo ileaio onnipotenle 

i dritti aui. — Cbs piEl? 1' bbIto gli rien, i dritti aui. — che pju? leatro lyi vySn, 

mi crea miniatro, . . s aia pur' io beatia mi krea miniatro, ■ . e tie pur io beatya 

ignorante e adocca; . . tutta lamonarchia Tnyor&nte e Bhyckka. .tutta la manarkia 

reggo e amministro, .. ho Bcienzanel cer- reggoeimmioislro. .fl shyenlaanel tahSr- 

vel, sentenze in bocco. . ■ Tolls da me la vSl, sentenUe in bokka . . tdlta da me la 

balordaggio prima, ..pai ch'allro cooio baldrdWdihin prima. -par kUlro kanyo 

il mia padron m'imprima. — Cidprovache il mio padron mimprima. — Tshy6pr6vake 

il monaichico govemo.. i d'ogoi altro II mooarkiko govSmo .> t dgnyi Utro 

gOTemo il piil perfetto ; . . a all' immortal govSmo il pyu pirfetto . . e U immortal 

•amiglia ordjne etcrno, . . onde ve^am aomilya firdine et^ma-.Qnde veddihySm 

che rUniverBO 6 recto; .. ogni bene in aa ke lunivfrao 6 [eito;.>9nyi bine in ae 

itesao aduaa e accoglie, . . e ogni qaaluii- iteuo oduna e ilkk&lye,. .e gnyi kwalua- 

que mat alontana e toglie. — CAaTi.(ici) kne mU sloatana e tdlye. — Kuli. 

ibouting, weepiiig, atrikiog the glaaa. . . His mother, nho conea up, conioles him, 
Mnbraces him, ■ . dries hia tears, and softly aayi to him, . . " Didat thou not begin by 
""Iting a Ikce . . at this naughty child, who is the cauae of thy paasion P" . . " Yea." 
" Look, no* ; though laugheal, he laughs ; . • thou Btretcheat th; arma towardi him, 
he atrelchea out lui to thee ; . . than art no longer in a pasBicni, he ia no longer angry. 
.. Thou aeest here the emblem of the world ;. . the good or ill we do ii returned to uj." 
(10.) TrnnilaliDR. Take a man, ruda and common, make a monarch of him, .. at 
once the favor of hearen nios down upon him ; . . at once he becomes a repository 
cf Hiadom ; . . in his head Jove lodges, - . he decides, ordains, judges ; an oracle . • 
in an instaul becomes. It aeenu a miracle. — And therefore it ia with reaaon that 
they are confounded, . . the tagee, that a happy destiny . . has placed at the side of a 
monarch, . . discovering in all that he thinks and says . . sublime ideas, profound and 
novel thoughts, . . and know not where the devil he found them . . — Does a sovereign 
(peak ? It seems as if a Deitj spoke ; , . each one listens, promptly obeys, and ii 
silent, . . none dares to contradict, nor to reply. . . Hia will and pleasure is an univer- 
sal law, . . and it seema as if the Omnipotent himself ^ had shared his rights with 
him. — What more? The fit seizes him, he makes me minister, .. and even if I were 
an ignorant and stupid brute ■ . I rule, asd administer the whole monarchy. . , I havn 
sense in my head, and sentencsa in my mouth ; . . and, clownishness being first re- 
moved from me, . . it seems as if my master struck me tike a new coin. — This proves 
that the monarchical government . ■ ia more perfect than any other government, . . 
and resembles the inunortU eternal order ,. by which we see the univene is ruled 
. . It unites and receivei all that is good, . . it keeps off and remores all oU whal- 
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PART III. PHONETICAL ALPHABETS. 



Wb have now completed oui analysis of spoken sounds, and briefly pdnted 
out how the ultimate elements thus determined may be combined into 
oew compomid sounds forming syllables and words. From the difficulty 
of the subject, it can be no matter of surprise that our conclusions are far 
from entirely according with those of many Phoneticians who havo pre- 
ceded 119. How many these may be we caimot say, but that they have 
been numerous the reader will perceiTe when informed that alphabets 
more or less complete have been fiindshed by the foUowing EngUshmen, 
1) Dr. Biber, S) Prof. Clark, 3) Dr. Darwin. 4) Messrs. Pulton and 
Knight, 5) Kev. H. Heuslowe, 6) Sir John Herschell, 7) Sir Wm." Jones, 
8) Prof. H. Key, 9) Mr. Knowles, 10) Prof. Latham, 11) Dr. Charles 
Orpen, 12) Mr. I. Pitman, 13) Mr. Smart, 14) Prof. Wheatstone, 16) 
Bi^op WOkins, 16) Dr. Young i American*, 17) Dr. Pranklin, 18) Abner 
Knedand, 19) Bev. E. Rich ; Frenchmen, 20) De Stains, 81) Thibeau- 
din, 22) M. de Vobiey ; Germans, 23) Prof. Becker, 24) Dr. Bapp, 25) 
Dr. Kaitachmidt, 26) Friedr. Schmitthenner ; Pole, 27) Major Beniowski. 
A full account of the works, in wliicL the first 26 of these alphabets are 
contained, will be found in the Phtmotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 133 — 
144, 332—329. 

Space does not permit us to take all these 27 fdphabets into considera- 
tion, but we cannot pass them entirely over, and shall therefore select 
some of the most important. They fall into two classes ; first, those 
which relate to knguage generally, as Not. 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 16, 16, 20, 21, 
22, 34, and 36 ; and secondly, those which refer to some particuLu lan- 
guage, as Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 27, to English, and 
Nos. 23, 26 to Gierman. The most complete alphabets of the first class, 
are Xos. 8, 11, 15, 16, 22, 24 ; and in the second we may confine onr- 
eclves to Nos. 6, 10, 12, and 13. 
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The differences between the alphabets just dted, and that previously 
explained under the name of " The Transition Alphabet," reserve them- 
selres into three classes, I.) The discriuiination of sounds between which 
we detect no distinction, II.) The identification of sounds which to us 
appear dissimilar, and III.) The arrangement of the ultimate elements of 
speech. To these might be added IV.) The symbolization, but this we 
consider unimportant, except in the case of Ko. 12, because no alphabet 
besides this consists of a series of symbols which are intended to be per- 
manent. , In giving some account of these alphabets we shall therefore at 
once translate the symbols into those of the Transition Alphabet, placing 
two symbols to an element in the Ilnd case, and subdividing a symbol 
thus r', r", in the 1st case ; while a P will be placed where we are doubt- 
ful what sound was intended. We shall afterwards say a few words on 
these differences, and finally enter upon the question of symbolization 
with reference to Mr. Pitman's Phon<^;Taphica] and Phonotypical Systems. 

I. GENERAL ALPHABETS. 
l.—mikint. 

First in point of time we must place Bp. Wilkins's veiy acute analysis 
of speech, given in hia " Essay towards a Beal Character and a Philoso- 
phical Language," 168S, to which we gladly acknowledge out many 
obligations. 

" In the causes of letters there are observable," says he, in p. 359, " A, 
The OEGANS by which they are formed, either more I., Common ; 
longs, throat, mouth, nose; or II., Pbctjliab; 1. Passive, [l'po/a(e, 
(according to the parts 1" inmost ormiddle, %" foremost) ; 2' teeth, (either' 
tiie 1" root or inner gums, or 3" fop) ; 3' Up (I" upper 2" lower)"] ; 3. 
Active, [whether the 1' tongue, (according to the 1" root ox middle, 2" 
top) or 2' lips]. B. The ACTIONS of these Oi^ns, whether by I., 
Appulse, of the 1, L^ [either 1' to one another, or 2' to the tops of the 
teeth] I 2. Tongue, [in respect of the 1' top of it to the teeth (their 1" 
lopt, 2" roots or gums) 2' root or middle of it to the palate] ; II. Toe- 
FiDATiON or vibration, either of the 1. Lips or 2. Tongue [whether 1' 
top, or S' root or middle of it] ; III. Psscolation of the breath between 
the 1. Lips contracted, or 2. Tongue [either the I' top of it, (applied to 
the 1" tops, 3" roots of the teeth), 3' root or middle of it, applied to the 
inward palate.] 

" These I conceive to Iw all the kinds of actions and configurations 
which the oigans are capable of, in order to speech. What kind of letters 
are framed by these wiQ appear in the uext table. 
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" All simple letters may be distin^shed into such aa are ; either 
" A. APERT and free, according to degrees 

a. Grkatekj styled moat properly voweh, which may be diatin- 
gnislied into I. Labial, being framed by an emission of tiie 
breath thiongh the lips contracted ; 1. less, as o, 2. more, with 
the help of the tongue put into a concave posture long ways, 
the whistling or French 11 & ; II. lingual ; the breath being 
emitted when the tongue is put into a po3tm;e 1. more concave, 
and removed at some distance from the palate o, S ; 2. lets con- 
cave, or plane, and brought nearer to the palate S, e (?) ; 3. some- 
what convex to the palate e, e (P). 

b. Lessbb ; being either, I. SoHoroui,- of which it may be said, 
that they do somewhat approach to the nature of consonants, 
and are media potestatis (possessed of an intermediate power) ; 
because when they are joined to any vowel to compose what we 
call a diphthong, they put on the nature of consonants, and 
when they are not so joined, but used singly, they retain the 
nature of vowels, which is the reason why it hath been so much 
disputed amongst some learned men, whether they are to be 
reckoned amongst eouieis or consonants. These may be dis- 
tinguished into 1. Labial, by an emission of the breath through 
the lips more contracted ii, ii, w ; 2. Lingual, when the breath 
is emitted betwist the middle of the tongue in a more convex 
posture, and the palate i, i, y ; S. Guttural, by a free emission 
of the breath from the throat 'b, e ; II. Mute, when the breath 
is emitted through the organs of speech being in the same posi- 
tion aa before, but without voice ; to be distinguished as their 
three preceding correspondents, into 1. Labial, wh; 2. Lin- 
gual, yh ; 3. Guttural, h. 

" B. INTERCEPTED and shut, according to d^ees 

a. Lesser ; which because they have something vow^h in them, 
are therefore by some styled semivowels, being spJritous and 
breathed, whether I. Labial; being pronounced through the 
1. mouth ; [by 1'. Appulse of either lip to the opposite teeth, 
framing v sonorous f mute ; %'. Trepidation of the lips like that 
sound which is used in the driving of the cows, (b), to which 
there is a correspondent mute, (sh), aometimea used aa an in- 
teqection of disdain; 3'. Percolation of the breath, betwixt 
both the lips contracted round-wise, which makes the vocal 
whistling sound, (vh) to which likewise there ia a correspondent 
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mute whistling (fh) ; but neither of these two last pairs being 
of use in Language" (bat see snpra pp. 104 — 106, 119), 
" they need not therefore have any marks or letters assigned to 
tliem] ; 3. no»e ; by an appnlae ; either of the lips against 
one another or against the top of the teeth, fivmiiig m sonorous, 
mhinate. Tl.LiTiguali either in respect of f I' the fop o^ifte 
tongue being pronounced through the 1, mouth, by {V appuUe, 
of the top of the tongue to the (1" top of the teeth; the breath 
being emitted through the middle of the mouth, framing dh 
BMiorous, th mute ; i".foTemott pari of the palate; tfaebreath 
being emitted throngh the comers of the month, framing 1 
EOuorous, Ih mute ;) 2'. Trepidation or vibration ; against the 
inmost part of the palate, framing r sonorous, rii mute. 3'. 
Percolation of the breath ; between the top of the tongue and 
the roots of the teeth, whether (1" subtle, framing z sonorous 
and s mute, or 2". dense, framing ih sonorous and sh mute) ;] 
and 3. the nose, by an appulse of the top of the tongue to the 
roots of the teeth, firaming n sonorous, nh mute j or of H'. the 
root or middle of the tongue, being pronounced through 1. the 
mouth ; [by 1' Appulse lo the inward palate, fr^miing gh sono- 
rous, kh mute; 2' Trepidation, whieh will frame a sound like 
the snarling of a dog, (qh F), to which there is a correspondent 
mate, like that motion which we make in bauldng, not neces- 
sary to be provided for by any letter for language ; 3' Percola- 
tion of the breath between the root of the tongue and the 
inward palate (jh P), to which there is a correspondent mute, 
which makes a sound like the hissing of a goose (ch F) not 
necessary to be provided for by any mark assigned to them for 
letters;] 3. the noie; by an appulse of the root of the tongue 
to the inward palate, framing n sonorous, and nh mute.} 
6. Gkkateb ; which do most partake of the nature of consonants, 
and may be styled non-spiiitous or breathless, to be distin- 
guished according to the active element of speei^ into I. La- 
Inal ; intercepting of the breath by closure of the lips, filming 
b sonorous, p mute ; II. Lingual, in respect of the ■[!', Top 
intercepting the breath, by an appulse to the bottom of the 
teetii, framing d sonorous and t mute ; or II'. Root ; inter- 
cepting the breath by en appulse to the inmost palate ; fimning 
g sonorous, k mute." 
We have placed queries to A, a, II, 3, and 8, for in the examples which 
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Bp. I^^Udasgives, he caQs the first the sound in 6a^e,vale,/af«,&c.,&c.; 
the second that in beafe, veale,feate. Etc., Eu;., the latter being fictitiooa 
Bpelling. We know, indeed, that these words are pronounced with e, and 
therefore the former had S, perhaps ; if so, the Bishop's cla8(d£catiou of 
the short (i. e. stopped) and long vowels would be— o 5, S €, S e, 1 1, — 
g, ii u, f — ; not admitting short (stopped) o, or long b. He objects 
to markiug the difference between short (stopped) and long vowels. The 
impropOT diphthongs he forms with i and u, as well as the proper ones, 
Uaing o, a, e, i, g, u, s, for his seven vowel characters, he represents our ^ 
b7 oi ; our ai by ai, our ai by «i ; am (as distinct from our o) by ou ; the 
ew in hew by eu (which he thus distinguishes fiom yu) ; and our an (bw 
in owl) by ou; while ii=^e, iu=^ou, uu=tooo, ui=:uie. He has given, 
as a specimen of his alphabet, the Lord's Prayer and Apostle's Creed, 
which we subjoin, tran^ted (usii^ the seven vowel symbols just proposed, 
and the rest as explained in the alphabet), as a specimen of the pronun- 
ciation of his day. There seem to he some oversights in the mode of 
spelling, but, with the exception of two obvious miBpnnts (dhsn/or dhsin, 
and badi /or bodi), we have transcribed the passages Uleratim. 

1. vol fadher huitsh art in heven, halloed hi dhsi nam, dhsi kiNd«m 
ksm, dhsi uill be dsn, in erth az it iz in heven, ^v ss dhis dai sur daili 
bred, and forgiv oa ma trespassez az ni forgiv dhem dhat trespas against 
Bs, and led ss not intu lemptasion, hot deliver oa from ivil, for dhsin iz 
dhe IdNdsm, dhe pvner and dhe glori, for ever and ever. Amen. 

2. m biliv in Ood dhe fadher olmsiti maker of heven and erth, and in 
Dzhesss KrBist his onli ssn but Lord, huu uaz konseved boi dhe holi Gost, 
bom of dhe Virgin Mari, suffered snder Fonsiss Fmlat, naz kriusified ded 
and bmi^. hi dessended iutu hel, dhe thsrd dai he ros agmn from dhe 
ded. hi assended intu heven, huer he sitteth at dhe rsit hand of God dhe 
fadher, from huena he shal ksm to dzhsdzh dhe kuik and the ded. si 
biliv in dhe holi Oost, dhe boll kathoHk tshsrtsh, dhe kommiunion of Saints, 
dhe forgivnes of ainz, dhe resBrreksion of dhe bodi and Isif everlastmg, 

2. — Young. 
Next to this alphabet of £p. Wilkins, that of Dr. Young is, among those 
furnished by Englishmen, the most comprehensive. He divides the let- 
ters into 8 clawes, thus (LeeluTes, vd. 2, p. 276) ; — Class I. " Pure 
vowels consisting of a vocal sound formed in the larynx, not interrupted 
by the tongue and lips, nor passing in any d^ree. through the nose." 
1, Si 2, a; 3, long a (?), short &; 4, long 5, short 8 j B, 9 (P) ; 6, o; 
7. 1'! 8,s'; 8,^; 10, long u, short ii; 11, ft'; 12, u'; 13,ii U,i; 
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IB, e; 16, g; 17, e. Class 3. "Nasal vowels consisting of a vocal sound, 
passing, without interruption, tlirough both the moath and nose." 18, an ; 
19, on; 20, Bn; 31, un (?) ; 33, in. Class 3. "Pure semivocals, coa- 
aisting of a vocal sound, much impeded in ita passage, yet capable of being 
prolonged, not passing Uirough the nose." 33, 1; 34, 1'; 36, Ih; 36, 
r'i 27,1*; 38,vi 39, dh ; 30,gh,jh; 31,z; 33,zli. Class 4. "Naaal 
semivooals consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in the month, and passing 
onlythroughthenose." 33, m; 34, n; 36, n. Glass 6. "Mixedsemi- 
vocbIs consistii^ of a vocal sound, much impeded ia ita passage through 
the mouth, and passing partly through the nose." 36, n*. Clas36. "Ex- 
plosive letters consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in its passage." 37, 
b ; 38, d ; 39, g. Class 7. " Susurrant or whispering letters having no 
vocal sound, but capable of being continued." 40, h; 41, f; 43, tb; 
43, kh, ch; 44, s; 46, sh. Class 8. " Mute letters having no vocal sound, 
and incapable of being sounded alone or continued." 46, p; 47, t ; 48, k. 

We have placed a query to 3, for the two instances cited are French, 
<lme,femme, which are allowed to rhyme in Preneh poetry, although pro- 
perly pronounced Sme, iam. No. 5, o ; the examples are homme de robe, 
which some pronounce Sm da rfib, and others gm da rgb, which we believe 
to be more correct. Nos, 7 and 8, ^' and ^' ; the examples to b' axejeit, 
ail, and to 'f jeux, nauds ; to our ear all are pronounced with ^, thus, zh^, 
«il', ah?, no. Nos. 11 and 13, fl', ft' ; the example for u' ia the German 
l&gen, that for ■&' the Preach une laitite, to which is added—" In Norfolk 
and in Devonshire the English u is sometimes pronounced u'." We beUeve 
the German & and Trench u to be properly identical, bnt in many parts of 
Germany the fi ia allowed to approach i much more nearly than the French 
ever allow their u to be pronounced ; perhaps it is this which has occa- 
sioned the distinction to be made by Dr. Touug. No. 31, un, the naaal 
sound corraponding to i\', and not considered in the Transition Alphabet. 
We have no proper idea of the sound ; Dr. Young says, " The erse term 
for a calf is Ihuns, as pronounced in Bossshire." 

The diphthonga are denoted by a vinculum drawn over the diphthon- 
^sii^ vowels, and y and w are dispensed with, i and u being used. Our 
three diphthongs ai, 6i, an, become ai, 6i, 6u. The following short 
example is translated from Dr. Youi^s symbols, the distinctions of long 
and short being made only #here he makes them : 
" huSu IgiH uguman slups (a tSB, 

and f^iadz tu let dlkst men bitiel, 

i huot tahfii'in Van sudb bar' meUnkHII ? 

i huot art kan ualp bar* gtlt auel f 

" Some would read, in the firat line, ttS, and not ia." 
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Frof. Key can hardly he stud to take the vowds into consideration, as 
he onlj figures five, namely, i, e, a, 6, ii. His alphabet scheme (Tenng 
Cyclopiedia, Art. Alphabet) is chiefly remarkable for hia proposed 
arrangement of the consonants. He adopts the old grammatical distinc- 
tion of mediaU (g, d, b), tenues (k, t, p), and aspiTated letters, discri- 
minating, however, in these (what is not done by the older Latin and 
Greek grammarians) the " middle aspirates" (gh, dh, t) from their 
" delicate relatives" (kh, th, f). He finds a similar relation among the 
sibilants, and calls y and w tetters aui generU (of a peculiar kind). His 
tabular arrangement is calculated to display these relations, the paralle- 
lopipedon being used for the first twelve consonants jost named, a prism 
for the sibilants, a straight line for the liquids, and another for the vowels ; 

1. Comonattts. 3. Sibilant!. 



_kh 



\, 



J\ 



V/ 



3. lAquidi. 



4. Vowelt. 



y I i e a o u I w 

We may mention that, for nniformity, he represents v, f, by vh, ph ; 
tsh by zh (this is singular) ; and dzh, zh, by j Eng. and j Ft. 

" In the preceding parallelopipedon, the three horizontal planes, be- 
ginnii^ from above, represent the guttmral, or palatal, the dental and 
labial letters. The front vertical plane includes the aspirates, that at the 
back the non-aspirates. The left vertical comprehends the medial letters, 
that on the right the ienues. Every letter is, of course, at the intersec- 
tion of three of these planes, and may be defined accordingly." 
i. — Orpen. ■ 

Dr. Charles Orpen fPeatalozzian Primer) confines himsdf neaiiy to 
the English vowels, which he arranges thus ;^1, bee; 3, air; (2J, 
bread); 3, baa; (3J, papa); 4, joamey; 5, awe; 6, owe; 7, woo; 
(7J, ieuj. What the distinction between 8 and 3J may be, we have not 
been able to discover. Another example of 3 is the esclsmation ah ! 
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and it is said to be tbe name of the first letter of the alphabet according 
to Irish pronunciation. 3^ ia aiUo illnatraled b; sha'n't, bar, mamma. 
Perhaps Dr. C. O. means one for a, and the other for ^ but his examples 
are not sufGcient to determine. He makes i short of 1 ; & of 3 ; 6 of 
6 i il of 7 ; hut caUs 4 ^ identi^ng it with but. His vowels ma;, 
therefore, be stated pretty accurately as being 

l,i. i,i; 2, e, 6; ^,S■, 3, a', a; 3 J, a'; 4,«, s; 6,6,8; 6, o; 

7,u,u;8,?. 

Hia oonBonants are shown by the following table (p. 167), in which the 

vowels are also introduced. For convenience we have used the Eoman 

numerals and accented Arabic figures in place of the following sentences '; 

I. " Mechanisms of the movements, and postures of the different 
parts of the mouth and throat, by which the material of speech, viz., 
1st, mere non-vocal breath, or, Snd, vocalized breath or voice, ia modified 
in its expiration, or exit, through the mouth or nose." 

U. " Oral Consonant Powers ; affecting the sound of the Exit of — 
lat. mere non-vocal breath, — or — Snd. vocalized breath, or voice, — 
through the mouth, hi all these, the air is prevented, either wholly, or 
partially, from escaping through the nose, by the soft palate being raised, 
80 as either entirely, or very nearly, to close up the posterior nostrils, or 
tiie posterior openings into the nose, from the throat." 

III. " Nasal Consonant Powers ; affecting the sound of the Exit of — 
Ist, mere non-vocal breath, — or — 2nd. vocalized breath, or voice, — 
through the nose. In all these, the air is allowed to escape throi^h the 
nose, by the soft palate being lowered, so as to leave open the posterior 
opening into the nostrils, from the throat." 

1°. "Orguis concerned in the mechanism of their articulation, either 
by 1st. Position ; — ^which may be either, — a. Apposition or Contact ; — 
or — ^b. Juxta-position, or Approximatedness ; — or by — 2nd. Motion ;— 
which may be either, — a. Approach; b. Separation; c. Vibration.. 

2°. "Consonant Powers ; firmly and quicUy intercepting, or per- 
mitting, the exit of mere non-vocal oral breath." 

8?. " Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly modijying the exit of 
mere non-vocal oral breath." 

4°. " Consonant Powers ; softly and slowly intercepting, or permit- 
ting, the exit of oral vocalized breath, or voice." 

5". "Consonant Powers; softly and slowly modifying the exit of 
oral TocaliMd breath, or voice." 

6°. " Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly modifying the exit of 
mere nou-vocal nasal breath." 
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7S. " Consonant Powers ; BofUy and slowly modifying the exit of 
nasal vocalized breath, or voice." 

1'. " Two lipa, vibrating, altematdy separated, by the current of air, 
and touching." 

2'. "Two lips separated, as Utile aa possible, in the centre, and 
forced suddenly wider asunder, by the jerk of the breath." 

3'. " Two lips touching firmly, as in p final and mh, or gently as in 
b final and m ; or separated quickly aa in p initial or medial and mh j or 
dowly, as in b initial or medial, and m," 

4', " Lower lip pressed firmly, as in f, or gently as in v, agmnst the 
^dges of the upper front row of teeth," 

5'. " The tip of the tongue, pushed forward, between the two front 
rows of teeth, and pressed firmly as in th, or gently as in dh, up against 
the edges of the upper row." 

6'. " The tip of the tongue, lying against the back of the lower front 
teeth, while its sides are pressed firmly as in s, or gently as in z, against 
the upper side-teeth, and while the edges of the lower front row of teeth 
are a little farther back and behind those of the upper, and nearly 
touching." 

7', " The tip of the tongue raised behind, but not touching, the upper 
fixint teeth, while its sides are pressed firmly aa in sh, or gently as in zh, 
against the side upper gums, and while the edges of the lower front row 
of teeth are pushed forward a little, so as to be exactly under those of the 
upper front row, and nearly touching, and the two lips pushed forward a 
. little." 

8'. " The whole of the edges of the tip and sides of the tongue, 
pressed firmly os in t final and nh, or gently as in d final and n, against 
the whole of the front and aide inner upper gums, or separated quickly, 
as in t initial, or medial, and nh, or slowly, as in d initial or medial, and 
n, from them." 

9'. " The whole of the sides of the upper surface of the tongue pressed 
against the whole of the sides of the hard palate, while the tip is a little 
bent down, and a narrow channel left along the centre of the whole 
tongue between it and the hard palate, from back to front, which channel 
is forced suddenly wider open, by the jerk of the breath," 

10'. " The tip of the tongue, fixed firmly, as in Ih, or gently as in I, 
against the inner upper front gum, while its two sides do not tauoh the 
side upper gums, and so are made to vibrate a little, with the double exit 
of air round them." 

11'. " The tip of the tongue curled upward and backward, firmly, as 
in rh, or gently as in r, towards the arch of the hard pdate, while its 
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sides are pressed firmly, as in rli, or gently as in r, against the aides of 
the hard palate, and its tip is made to vibrate quickly aa in rh, or slowly 
as in r, by the esit of air over it." 

13', " The surface of the root of the tongue separated a very little 
from the soft palate which vibrates a little, qnickly in kh, and slowly in 
gh, by the exit of the current of air." [? When there is cifcraHon is not 
one of the letters a Gh or qh produced f ] 

13'. "The whole surfiice of the root of the tongue, and the whole 
soft palate, tonching firmly as in k final and Nh, or gently as in g and n, 
or separated quickly as in k initial or medial and nh, or slowly as in g 
initial or medial and H." 

14'. " The snrface of the root of the tongne and the sofl palate, 
widely separated asunder, by the jerk of the breath fi»m the lungs." 

16'. " The mechanism of these double consonant powers is merely a 
rapid combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz ; — of 19 
with 17, and SO with 18." 

16'. " The mechanism of these double consonant powers is merdy a 
rapid combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz, : — of 35 
with 16, and 86 with 16 ; S5 with 17, and 86 with 18." 



The common Arabic figures shew Dr. C, Oipen's 


alphabetical order. 


I. 


n. 


III. 


1" 


2" 3" 


4" B' 


go ;- 


1' 


l.Bh 


S.B 




2' 


3.W 


4.5.6. 




3' 


7.p 


8.b 


9.mh 10.m 


4' 


11. f 


12.7 




6' 


IS.th 


14.dh 




6' 


15.8 


16.Z 




7' 


17.sh 


18.zh 




8' 


19.t 


20.d 


21.nh 22.B 


9' 


33.y 
29Jh 


24—38 




10' 


80.1 




11' 


31.rh 


38.r 




12' 


88.kh 


84.gh 




13' 


85. k 


86.g 


37.Nh 88.N 


14' 


39.h 


40. 




15' 


19&l7.t9h 


20&18,dzh 




16' 


85&15.k3 


86£i;16.gz 






35&17.ksh 


36&18.^h 





The numbers 4. 5, 6. 34 — 28. 40. which are left blank in the table, skew 
where Dr. C. 0. considers the vowels sounds which he has previously 
numbered 7. 6. 5. 1. 2. 3J. 3. 3}. 4. respectively, are to be inserted. 
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6. — Rapp. 

As a flill account of M. de Yolney's alphabet tias been inserted in the 
PhonotypU Journal for 1844, pp. 110 — 114, we shall conclude our 
desmption of the alphabets of the first class by presenting that of Di. 
Eapp, while we regret that we are obliged to make our acooant so very 
brief. The great assistance which we have derived from his valuable and 
extensive work, Die Physiologie Aer Spracke, 4 vols. Svo., pp. 1200, is 
shown by the freqnent reference made to it in the preceding pages. 

He traces the vowels from one single undeveloped sound, 3, which, 
when developed, becomes a. This developed a he conceives to stand 
precisely in the roiddle between the two extremes, or pt^lei, i and u, of 
which i is termed the positwe, and w the ttegative pde. The vowels now 
assume two directions, one towards i, and the other towards u, these 
being the extreme tones, while e, o, lie between them tmd a. " We thus 
arrive," says Bapp, (vol. 1, p. 23), " at the five well-known principal 
vowels, a — e, i — o, u," aU considered short, but capable of being pro- 
longed or stopped. " But whilst," continues he, " e and o allow of being 
elevated to i and «, they also admit of depression, so that e becomes ^, 
and o becomes 5. The whole of these phenomena may be connected thus i 
the two polar directions of the vowel system, reckoned from a, may be 
considered as a continuous line passing through an infinite number of 
intermediate points or stages, until it arrives at the extremities i or u. 
Upon this scale, however, three stations have been established, as easily 
recognizable and practically useM ; for the positive seiies, a, 6, e, i, de- 
scribes a narrow semicircle in the mid-re^on of the mouth, while the 
negative series, a, d, o, u, seems to describe a large semicircle about the 
former. From this relation it follows that t and u aloue can be properly 
said to be absolutely fixed points, and that all the other vowels are only 
arbitrarily placed in the scale, and are removable either upwards or down- 
wards. We evade this difficulty in practise by the aid of intermediate, 
or half vowels. Thus, between a and 4, we have the English short 
[stopped] S, between i and e, the French 6 [?], between e and i, the 
Butch sharpened [stopped] i, in ik, [P i] ; between a and o, the a [? cf] 
as usually pronounced in Saxony ; between o and o, the Italian open rf, 
the Danish aa, and Swedish & ; between o and u is the Italian o stretto 
(pj, and the Banish and Swedish long o ; also the Polish 6, with the 
acute accent. Thus far the investigation may be followed by the ear ; no 
human organ will, however, be able to appreciate the slight intervals by 
which, in different regions, any single vowel is raised or depressed a comma 
in the scale ; and it is auffident for ua to have convinced ourselves that 
the drde of vowels does not consist of absolute phen 
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lifitig scale, which con only be pioblematicBlly divided by assumed points. 
Hence there is no sense in disputing as to which ia the purest e, o, 4, or 
o, but, perhaps, there may be in the investigation of the purest i or a ; 
and it is veiy probable that some organs may pronounce these sounds 
more purely or energetically than others. With this vocal circle, many, 
or, perhaps, the greatest part of the languages in the world, are content. 
But there is a third series of vowels, which, because it proceeds in the 
middle, between the other two (the positive and negative) series, cannot 
be better designated than as the middle series of vowels. The character 
is undecided — chiaroscuro, darksome and mysterious, like all middle 
things, and mongreb. The middle vowel between e and o b, as is well 
known, p, and that between i and u, is ^. But since this series takes 
part in the whole development of the others, it must also be considered 
as continuous, from the point of indifference to the extremity €." He 
thus proceeds to class u (considered as a short vowel, and different from 
a) below p, and the sound we have represented by B, in p. Gl, above p, 
and next below ti. 

Dr. Bapp next considers the nasal vowels, and doubts about there being 
anj' corresponding to the poles i and u, although he thinks that they may 
be found in Portugnese, The nasal of e easily becomes that of 4, which 
he takes as synonymous with our in ; the naaal of a is our an, and that 
of o, our on, that of v, our mi. As Dr. Bapp considers other nasab, we 
shall represent bis nasals by attaching n to the short vowel characters 
used in the rest of his scheme; by this means ^n^in; im=W!; on^ 
on; (in=an; and on ^= on, perhaps. 

Br. Bapp arranges his vowels in the following schemes : — 
ScHEUB 1. Pure Foviels. Scheme 2. Ntualt. 



3. Pure VoweU and Niaals CovMned. 

Degrees. 
g if « .^- upper pure 

& pn 05 .^ upper nasal 

s p o .jfj intermediate 

^ wn on ^gr lower nasal 

2' B 5 -^ . lower pure 

ce undeveloped 

on nasal 

a ' developed 
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We regret tihat we caimot fbllow Dr. Bapp througli hia long dusertation 
on the diphthongs, nor would it be possible to render his theory clear by 
an abridgement. No one, howerer, who wishes to prosecute the stndy of 
Phonetics will &il to poBsesa and study this learned treatise. 

The Consonant Table follows, and those signs which differ from our 
own, wiU be explained immedialely afterwards. 

Dr. Rapp's Table of Ctauonantt. 





1 


il 


D«ntal 


It 


Linffo&l 


II 


Falfttol 


GWturU 


I. Exploders. 
1. Indifferent 


' 


't 




' 




'. 


• 


1 


2. Weak side 
a. Soft Explo- 
ders 


b 


hi 




d 




g< 


g 




b. ^irants 
«. First class 


V 


Va, 




dl 




Qu 


G 




$. Second dasB 


rh 












y 


i 


8. Strong side 
a. Hard Explo- 
ders 


P 


p. 




t 




Ic 


' 




b. Aspirates 


f 




th'th' 




Z 8 




oh'ljh' 




z* s' 




ch^ljhl 




th,th. 


zh sh 


kh|gh 


II. Impeders 
1. Nasals 


m 


m. 




« 




N. 


N 




a. Liquids 
a. L 


' 




r 




1' 




r 




b. R 


r. 




r« 


r 


t^ 






qk 



The », T, « of this table were explained in p. 118. By i^ Dr. Kapp 

represents a consonant intennediate to w and t, and resembling ir more 
nearly than t. Similarly «^ is a consonant between t and k, and reaem- 
blii^ K rather than t, and similarly for bj, &e. These he does not give 
as reaUy existing consonants, but as possible. 
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There are four consouanto represented by th. Of these th' is our tk in 
Ihia ; and th' ia the Spanish s, which we are not able to distinguish from 
the former (see snpnt, p. 120); thiis a thicker pronunciation of th', "pro- 
duced," says Dr. E., " by placing a large portion of the tongue, instead 
of its point merely, against the upper teeth," and th, is a corresponding 
Tariation of th*. On the varieties z s, z' s', zh sh, see supro, p. 130, under 
S s. In the aspirates, palatal and guttural divinons, we have ventured to 
enlarge on Dr. Bapp's consonant table, in order to include some letters 
which he only cursorily mentions in vol. 1, p. 69. The letters oh', jh', 
are those which we have described in pp. 109, 131, under the forms eh, 
jh, simply ; while ch', jh', are peculiar intermediate consonants which Dr. 
R. detects as auxiliary consonants in Danish and modem Greek, although 
unknown to us in the latter. The other letters kh, gh, are those already 
so denoted by us. Dr. E. in his table only gives eh', ch', kh, and saya 
that it is difficult to distinguisb the spoken from the whispered consonants 
in this division. 

The L he divides into two, the positive 1', spoken towards the back of 
the throat, and the negative 1', spoken near the teeth. The former, 1*, ge- 
nerates the weakened 1', and the latter, I', the Polish L. These 1* and 
1' are constantly occurring in all languages, the latter, 1', after indifferent 
or n^ative vowels fs, a S, o, uj, the former, 1', after positive vowels ^^, e, 
ij. When, therefore, there is a tendency to pronounce one or the other, 
vrithout regard to the preceding vowel, either that vowel is changed, or 
the L itself is changed or lost ; thus I' leads from 1' to i or y, and I' from 
I. to a or o. The former case we see exemplified in the French pronunci- 
ation which changes 1* to yh ia_fille=nyh, and omits it in briUaHt=bnym 
(suprii, p. 128), andin the ItaliMi language which transforms the Latin 
piano, bianco, into pyano, byaNko ; the latter is the case in the change of 
psalm, walk, (once perhaps pscdm, walk, or vhalk,) into sam, wok. The 
E has almost a similar division, but the pure r occiurs in this case. The 
ru, is. Dr. E. supposes, the pure Polish rz (see supra, p, 125). 

Although .this alphabet scheme contains many letters omitted both 
by ourselves and others, yet it has its omissions likewise, among which 
we need only particularly notice the Ei^lish w, of which Dr. E. says, 
when speaking of vh (vol. 1, p. 61), " if we continue to soften the effect 
of vh we shall come to the English w, which, however, is nothing but a 
pure vocal prefix of the vowel w Cein rdner Focaleorscktag des Vocals 

With this imperfect description of the early portion of the greatest pho- 
netical work yet produced, we close our account of general alphabets. 
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There are tliree questions to be solved coacenun^ a particular phonetic 
alphabet of the English language. 

lat. ". What are the elementaiy sounds in that language P 

Snd. ? How shall they he symbolized P 

Srd. ^ Is it possible oi, expedient to bring a new and correctly phone- 
tical alphabet into common use P 

1st. As far as we have observed, the following appears to be the alpha- 
bet in actual use among English speakers, those excluded whose pronun- 
ciation is decidedly provincial : — 

Long Vowels, i, — e, 8, i, 5, ■5, o, fi. 

Short Voieelt. i, C, e, ~ — o, 9, o, u. 

Stopped Vowels. 1, — ■ i, — &>$]% — u. 

Proper J Diphthongs, ei, ai, ai, oi. 

Proper U Diphthongs, au, ou. 

Quasi-Dipkthongg. is, us. 

Breathing, q. h, (0?). 

Spoken Consonants, b, d, g ; W, v, dh, z. Eh, y ; r, 1 } m, n, h. 

Whispered „ p, t, k ; wh,f, th, s, sh.yh ; - - ; (mh, uh, uh P) 

With regard to the vowels, we may observe that i occurs at the end of 
some words as family, quantity, when it is the next syllable but one toaa 
accented syllable ; but when it should immediately follow the accented 
syllable, and be preceded by a spoken continuous consonant, it is usually 
transformed into {, sacarry, wiemiy=ldio', mgrrti. The general ear, how- 
ever, recognizes no difference in these two cases, and the pronunciation of 
various speakers is so uncertain that we may well dispense with t' as one 
of the elements of the alphabet (see supra, p. 24). Uany even of our 
most careful speakers use ei for e in such words as day, may, pain, and 
generally when the vowel is accented, and either ends a syllable or pie> 
cedes a spoken continuous consonMit. Strict orthoepy, however, does not 
rect^nize ei, and therefore this diphthong may be omitted. Before r we 
never bear e pronounced by good speakers, who invariably substitute € for 
it. But when the division of the syllables keeps the e distinct from the 
r the pure e is pronounced (unless it degenerates into ei) thus, hair, hay- 
ricA=h8r, herik. Prom this sound air=fir, the dissyllabic ear must be 
carefully distinguished. The vowel o seldom occurs ; august, austere, 
autlimlk, authoTity=5gu.st, ostir, oth6ntik, othSriti, are almost the only 
instances in our language where it does not precede r, and then, in the 
prefix /or=f5r, as/orgive, fortuitous, it often degenerates into 9, thua^ 
forgiv, fartyuit^s. The vowel e ia only foimd before r, and this seems to 
be the case in Swedish also, so that it would appear in these two lan- 
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goages to have been evolTed from other tetters by the sdion of r. The r 
is, however, generally snppreased after v by speakers in London and the 
south of England, so that the pure v is frequently heard, though seldom 
reooguized. Among the diphthongs, ei, gu, though frequently heard, are 
utterly disowned ; the pure e, o, being always, by courtesy, presumed to 
have been spoken ; ai is only found in the affirmative aye, but some call 
this e, others ei, and others 5i, and, finally, others call it ai : there aeems 
no possibility of fixing whicli pronunciation is best ; 5i is rare, but ac- 
knowledged. The ai/e (meaning ever) is called by some e, or ei, and by 
others ai. The effect of the letter r upon any preceding vowel is very 
marked ; in accented syllables, it changes i into i9, e into e, ii into us, 
and obliges al and au to become ais, aus ; 6i is not found before r. 
Wh^her o, before r, becomes oa, or is changed into 6, or even 6, is a 
doubtful point. To us, o seems always (or, by most speakers) to be 
changed into o ; and the attempt to preserve o pure, changes it into 09, 
which is dissyllabic. Some persons pronounce es for S before r. These 
effects of r are due to the great tendency which Englishmen have to make 
it a very faint guttural, sometimes approaching a, and sometimes g, and 
are, therefore, confined to the English language. It is only when r fol- 
lows a vowel, and is not succeeded by one, that this effect occurs. This 
tendency, however, is held by most persona to be a vice of pronunciation, 
and we, therefore, do not admit a, sign for this second r (although Br. 
Toung does, see above, I., 2) ; and still less would we discriminate the 
English gently trilled r from the foreign rough lingual rattle. The posi- 
tion of the r, with respect to the voweb, is sufficient to show when it has 
the tendency thus spoken of, and we would not recommend the use of 
even a diacritical mark to point where it occurs. The q is inaudible to 
most listeners, and may, therefore, be omitted as an element ; and so may 
0, which can always be represented by a dash — ; perhaps the dash may 
be considered as the recognition of this element. Again, it may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether wb, yb, are distinguishable from hw, by — at 
any rate, in our language. We may take the benefit of the doubt to 
exclude them, as also the letters mh, nh, Nh (p. 123.) AAer these 
reductions, the number of undisputed elements in our lai^;uage become 

Long VotoeU. ], e, S, a, o, v, o, u =* 8 

Short „ f, e, 6, a, o, u =6 

Stopped „ 1. «, — 8, 8, s, — ii = 6 

Breathing, h =1 

Spoken Consonants, b, d, g; w, v, dh, z, zh, y; r, I; m, n, s—li 
Whitpered „ p, t, kj - f, th, s, sh, - ; = 1 

Total . . 42 
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Thftt is, excluding the diplitltoiigs, aa bmg compoimd element*, and, 
therefore, capable of being represented by one or more existing Bymbols, 
the total number of elements is 4S, We will now examine ^e results 
obtained by other inveatigatca's. 

l.—Herschell. 
Sir John Herschell's alphabet consists simply of a synoptic table, given 
in his article Sound, so often referred to at the beginning of this essay. 
It is as follows ;-— 

"Rook; Julius; Bude; Poor; Womb; Wound; Ouvrir (Fr.) 
^^ Good; Cushion; Cuckoo ; Bund (Genu.) ; Gusto (Ital.) 

5. Spurt; Assert; Dtrt; Virtue; Dove; Double; Blood. 

3. Hole; Toad. 

4, (' -^ i Caught ; Organ ; Soi^ht ; Broth ; Broad. 
("Hot; Comical; Kommen (Germ). 

6. Hard; Braten (Germ) ; Chorhtan (Fr.) 

6. Laugh; Task. 

7. Lamb; Fan; That. 

8. Hong; Bang; Twang. 

9. Hare; Hair; Heir; Were; Pear; Hi«r (Fr.); LeAren (Germ.) 
10, Lome; Tome; Crime ; Faint; Layman; M^e(Fr.); SUidohen 

(Germ.) 
H, Lemon; Dead; Said; -^y; Every ; Friend; Besser (Germ.); 
Eloigner (Fr.) 

12. Liver; Diminish; PeraevCTe; Believe. 

13. Petrp; Leave ; Believe; Sieben (Germ.) ; Coqnille (Pr.) - 

14. s ; abilos ; cipher ; the last vowel, and the first consonant. 

TVue D^hthongs. 

1. Ltfb. The sounds No. 5 and No. 13, slurred aa rapidly as possi- 
ble, produce our Ei^lish i, which la a real diphthong. 

3. Brow ; Hough ; Laufen (Germ.) The vowel sound No. 6 quickly 
followed by No. 1. 

3. oa : Kfluen (Germ.) No. 4 succeeded by No. 13. 

4. Rebuke; Yew; Vou. No. 13 succeeded by No, 1. 
6, roke. No. 13 succeeded by No. 3. 

6. young; Keom; Hear; Hare, No. 13 succeeded by No. 8, more 
or leas rapidly, 

" The consonants may be generally arranged in three classes ; sharp 
sounds, fiat ones, and indiff^ent, or neutral ; the former two having a 
constant rehttionship, or paraUelism to each other ,- thus, 
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Shabp Consonants — S, jell, cell; tr (Ba we will here denote it,) shame, 

ntie, schiim (Germ.) ; 6, thing ; P, ^ght, enough, /'lutein ; K, 

king, coin, guiver ; T, (alk ; P, papa, 
. Flat Consonants — Z, zenitli, casement ; f, pleasure, jardin (Fr.) ; i, 

the th in the words (fte, that, thou ; V, rile ; G, good ; D, dnke ; 

B, fraie. 
NEUTaAl Consonants — L, lily ; M, mamma; N, nanny; », han^,- to 

which we may add the nasal N, in gnu, Mtna, Dnieper, which, 

however, is not properly an English sound. R, rattle ; H, Aard. 
Compound Consonants — C, or Ta-, cfiurcA, cicerone (Ital.), and its 

corresponding flat sound, J, or D^ jest, gender ; X, extreme, XerMS ; 

^, exasperate, exalt, Xerxes; ha., &c." 
On this Table, we may remark, first, that couating each suhdivision of 
the vowels Nos. 1 and 4 as separate vowda, and rejecting No, 14, (which 
is also reckoned among the consonmits), the diphthongs, and compound 
consonants, we have 16 vowels, 7 sharp consonants, 7 flat consonants, 
and 6 neutral consonants ; total, 36. Ko notice is taken of the short 
vowel, as distii^;uished from the stt^ped. In two instances only (Nos. 1 
and 4) is the stopped vowel even paired with a long one. In No. 1, the 
word Tooh contains a stopped, and not a bng vowel. No, 2 contains n 
in the four first words, and 5 in the three last. No. 4,_the word ktymmen 
is as frequently pronounced with Q as 8. No. 6, in laugh, task, the vowel 
is not generally distmguished fi;om a, and when it is, it becomes i — a 
sound not properly English, although heard, we believe, in Scotland. 
No. 8 appears to be indistinguishable firom No. 7 ; at any rate, if it be 
considered as a peculiar nasal, similar varieties of 1, S, 9, for the sounds 
in mng, fong, iung, should have been given. la the examjdes of No, 
10, ni^ne^mSm, and not mem; and s^^dchen^shtedchan, and not 
abtidchsn ; — that is to say, m^te should have been placed to No. 9, and 
stOdchen to No. 11. The e in the peuultim of the last two examples to 
No. 13, is t, and not i. No. 14, the letter s has no characteristic of a 
vowel about it ; it is, indeed, a sound, but so is any continuous whispered 
consonant. No efl'ort of the larynx is necessary to produce it, and with- 
out an exertion of the laiyns there can be no voca! sound. 

The letters y and w are entirely omitted. In the " True Diphthongs," 
No. 4, is yu. No. 6, yo. No. 6, ye, yg, and ia, and all the other combi- 
nations with y, as well as all those with w, are omitted. Among the 
compound consonants, the examples for gz are imperfect ; as Xerxes=: 
zsrfc^, and gaeAaz. From the imperfection of this alphabet, composed 
by one who has, in so many respects, established a claim to be considered 
as a good observer, we are forced to condude that he did not pay much 
attention to this portion of his subject. 
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2. — Latham. 

We take this alpliabet irom Prof. Latham's Englitk Language, p. 160. 
It only ifiters in the order of the elementa from that given in Ms BngHtk 
Grammar, wliich was published subsequently : — 

" The rowels beloni^iig to the EngHsli laugoage are the twelve fol- 



1. tha 


of a. ia father. 


7. 


thato 


e, ia bed 


2. . 


a, ..fat 


8. 




i. ,.pit 


3. , 


a, „fate 


9. 




ee, ,:feet 


4. , 


aw, „ bawl 


10. 




a. ,. bull 


6. , 


o, „ not 


11. 




00, „fool 


6. , 


0, „ note 


13. 




u, „ dack 


" The diphthongal sounds are four 


_ 








1. that of ou 


in kouie. 





S. „ oi, „ oil. 

4. „ i, „ bite. 

" This last sound being most incorrectly expressed by the single letter i. 

" The consonantal sounds ore, 1, the two semivowels ; Z, the four 

liquids ; 8, fourteen out of the sixteen mutes ; i, ch m chest, and j in 

jeit, compound sibilants^ B, ng, as in king; 6, the aspirate h. In all, 

twraity-four :- 



12, 



as in Viet 
.. ye' 



14. 



th, as 


in thin 


th. 


, thine 


S' 


, gtm 


k. 


, kind 


I, 


, zeal 


»ft. 


, shine 


«. 


azure 


ch. 


, chest 


j\ 


, Jest 


"g' 


, king 


k, ' 


, hot." 



We observe, as belbre, no distinction made between the short and 
Btopped vowel ; this is the general rule with all writers, the exceptions 
being very few. The vowels @ and s are omitted ; and we find by some 
examples of spelling given by the Professor, that he does not recognize 
the vowel 3 at all, not even confounding it with % With him it is S or S, 
&£., according to the usual orthography. 
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S.— Smart. 
Mr. Smart is autlior of s Pronoiuiciiig Dictionary, entitled " IValker 
Remodelled," but in effect a new work, differing in many particulars from 
Walker's weU-known Dictionaiy. The following alpliabet is prefixed by 
Mr. Smart ; the notation is here translated, but the ntimbeis affixed to 
the elemoBts, and tlie exunptes, an }ee. 

" Thb Alphabbtio VOWBIS. 
By nature long, though liable to be shoTt or akortened. 

rSLS. UHACCKNTSD TOWELS. 

a gate, gait, pay %. e, aa in aerial, retail, gateway 

me, meet, meat 4. t, „ AiSj, pedtgiee, gaUnr 

wide, defied, def^ S. ai, „ tdea, fortifira, fortifjr 

no,boat,foe,3oul,bloio B. o, „ obey, follour 
cube, dMe, auit 10. yu, „ usurp, agu« 

The Esssntially Shobt VowiLii. 
man, chapmaii 12. it, 3, „ accept, chapmoa 

lent 14. e, „ silflit 

pit IS. T, „ sawptt 

not, common 18. o, a. „ pollute, command, 



ntit, custaid 


20. B, 


„ wahutt, circus 


good, hood: anifK 


i- 88. a. 


„ chUdhood : an inci- 


dental vowel 




dental vowel 


Thb Bemaining Inctdbntal TowBta. 


papa, aft.' 


24. 8, 


„ papa, m&nno, MeaaiaA 


law, atoe 


26. o 


„ jackdaw 


pool 


28. «, 


„ whirlpool, cuckoo 


toa, boy 


30. 5i, 


„ tnrmoil, footboy 


noun, aow, broam 


32. au. 


„ pronoun, nutbroiun 



B Vowels which Tbrminatb in the Gcttokal Vibkation ; 

By Nature long, though liable to be shortened. 
'=ar, „ ardent 34. ar«=ar, sv, „ arcade, didlar 

, XT, „ enniue, virtoe 86. er, ir, „ commerce, tel- 

ler, nadir 
=6r, „ order 38. or=pr, or, „ stupor, stulor 

-=«r, „ urgent 40. vt^9c, „ aulphitr 

e^tsa, „ more 42. are^mr, „ welfore 

e^isr, „ mere 44. cre»i«, „ atmoiphere 
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„ mire 46. ire=^iuar, „ empire 

47. ore=qai, „ more 48, (we=oar, „ therefore 

49. ure=ju3r, „ mure 50. are=yuar, „ figure 

oor^uST, „ poor 63. oor=a8r, „ black-a-moor 

oio«-=attar, „ power 54. oirer=au3t, „ cauli-flouer 

(') a slight semi-consonant sound betireea i and y conson&nt, heard 
in the transition &om certain cooaonant to certmn vowel sounds ; as in 
hite G'ut), jew (dih'u), nature (netsh'ur), g'arment, k'ind. 

SCHBUE OF THE CONSONANTS. 

G6. h, as in Aand, perhaps, vehement. 

B7. w, (beginning a pliable, with or without aspiration) as in we, be- 
ware, forward, toheat ^ bweat. 
58. y, (beginning & syUable), as in you. 
G9. 3, as in sell, «it, jo&m ; cell, face, cit, jcene, science. 

60. z, „ seal, hazz, maze. 

61. sh, „ mi^Aun, so spelled to signify the pronunciation of mission. 
63. zh, „ vizAun, so spelled to signify the pronunciation of visioB. 

63. tsh, „ cftair, eacft, mafcA. 

64. dzh, „ jog ; gem, age, gia. 

65. f, „ fog, cu/, li/e. 

66. V, „ rain, lore. 

67. th, „ thin, pith. 

6S. dh, „ then, with, breaf/ie. 

69. 1, „ fet, nii«, sate. 

70. m, „ may, hammer, blame. 

71. n, „ no, banner, tune. 
71. N, „ ring. 

73. r, (as audibly beginning a syllabic, or being one of a combination of 
consonants that b^n a syllable) as in ray, erect, florid (= florrid), 
torrid ; pray, spread. Under other circninstances, the letter is a 
sign of mere guttural vibration. 
74- p, as in pop, supper, hope, 
bob, rutfrer, ro6e. 
Mng, hacA:, ba^e ; antic, cat, cot, cut, claim. 

77. g, „ gap, got, gan, guesa, plague, giim. 

78. t, „ fen, maiier, mate, 
den, madder, made." 

The operation of accent is very particularly considered in this alphabet, 
and it will be immediately observed that the unaccented long vowels cor- 
respond with our short vowels, and the " essentially short vowels" answra 
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to OUT stopped Toweb, whicb may occur in accented or unaccented eylla- 
btea. Mr. Smart gives two values to Ko. 12, first, true a, and second, a ; 
the first occurs in accept =Sks6pt, the second in chapman =tshipm3n. 
To ourear, ailent^sailsnt, andnot sailgnt; but e is found in some unac- 
cented syllables, as wallet=^ti^t, madiie*s=^aiSAaii. For No. 18, Mr. 
Smart also gives two vowela, 6 and a; poHu(e=polut (or pftl'ut, as he 
gives it), comnia»d=l:3mand. Again, No. 24 does mot differ from ». 
The effect of r upou a preceding vowel, Mr. Smart finda to be so import- 
ant as to require a complet« set of vowels for its development ; most of 
tbese he makes compounds of some vowel and ar or gt, of which, he tells 
us that when the r is removed, the sonnd does not difi'er from m in nut. 
We differ from him in this respect, as may be seen by our observations on 
the quasi dipthongs, pp. 86, 87. We cannot distinguish No. 35 from 
vr, or No. 36. from sr. Mr. Smart tells us that it " lies between No. 41 
(which he makes esr, and we make Sr) and No. 39, «r, and in mere theory 
would not be distinguished from the former," and that it is " an element 
of syllables which, orally, the vulgar-bred Londoner never uses : — he is 
" your ^rv9nt," or, "your serrant ;" he speaks of " msrsi" and of "yiar- 
tshu," and says " it is erksom to be reitrainedjrom mwth," l»it servant, 
merst, vertyu, erksam, and merth" (using e for Mr. Smart's incompre- 
hensible vowel), " are delicacies of pionundation which pevail only in 
the more refined classes of society. Even in these classes, sBr, d'Brt, and 
herd. Eh;., ue the current pronunciation of sir, dirt, bird, he. ; and, in- 
deed, in all veiy commoa words, it would be somewhat affected to insist 
on the delicacy referred to." (Principles, par. 36.) See aupi«, p. 49, 
note 7. At the risk of being set down as a "vulgar-bred Londoner," we 
must own that we have never heard this vowel, although we haoe heard 
affected pnrists say servant, mersi, Srksam, mSrth ; but we regard this 
pronunciation as thoroughly erroneous. No. 56 is a recc^uilion of the 
weakened consonants, on which see sdpr^ pp. 127, 8. 

4. — Pitman. 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, as most of our readers are probably aware, 
has invented two alphabets altogether different in their appearance, the 
one being adapted to the wants of the rapid writer and the other to those 
of the printer. The difference in the nature of these wants occasions 
some difference in the method of symbolis^on; thus in the printed 
alphabet y and w are used separately, in the written they are always com- 
bined with the following vowel. As however we have only printed alpha- 
beta to compare tiiis with, we shall select the printed or Phonotypical 
alphabet for consideration, first examining it with reference to the powers, 
and lastly to the forms, of its symbols. 
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The ^iiibolsintMiBlph^>M(DinittaigtheocaitTBctioBSBDddipIiUioBgi) 
coiTespcstd to oura tkos : — 

LcMg Fowett. letibvqi 

Siort Fowelt, ie-ao9ou 

SUytped VoweU. i S • jl & « - ii 

CoalaceiU*. y w 

BnatkiMg. k 

Muta. p b, t d, k g 

Stmtvocait. f v, 1& dh, a s, ah di 

li^dt. 1, 1 

NataU. m, n, N 

Ib putioe, tiu E^rt voirela are (»ily dutinguislied from tke kmg by 
mMna of tbe aooent, and the aceei^ itselT is &«qMe[itly omitted. Yet iu 
piiit«d wotka its place ia u^plied by eertaui fixed rules, so that the di»> 
tiootiou between the long and Bhort Towda is in effect alirftys made. The 
stopped Towels are carefuUy distugnidied by different foima. The two 
valuee i^ r are not distingoished, first because their difference is considered 
a mere rice of prommdatitoi, aad secondly because the role for discsimi* 
nating them ia so easy ; namely, r before a Towd is trilled, but othrawise 
not. 

2nd. We now come to the question of symbols. The forms best 
adapted for the lett«^ of the PboBotypieal Alphabet hare been the sub- 
jaets of many ei^teriments for more than a year and a half, mude Ghic% 
by Ur. I. Pitman, and the author of tbia essay, conjointly. Toldng the 
forma of the Boman Alphabet as a basiA, we detarmined to use these lc4- 
tera according to the poieen which they moH utiiaUt/ bear in the EngUth 
language alone (disregarding tiieir alphabetic names), and for the addi- 
tional sounds to supply signs resembling the Boman characters as mutdi 
as pOBsible, so that the printed appeanmce of the whole mixed set of types 
might be uniform and pleasing to the eye. Gonadering the aocent to be 
sufficient for diatinguishing the long from the short vowel, we formed two 
claaaea of vowel characters, called fhejull (which represent long or short 
TOwels according as th^ do or do not occur in aocented syllables), and 
the ttoftped. The three Boman vowel types, i, e, o, are used for if, g, 6, 
re^pectivdy, being the sounds they 1^ lar most frequently represent in our 
language. Corresponding to these we have the fuQ vowels, i, a, e, which, 
when accented, are equlvalmt to i, e, 0, and when unaccented, to J, e, o, 
respectively. The type a, bdng borrowed from the italic alphabet, and 
merely varied in the same way as the Boman o differs frmn the italic o, 
is used for t, while the usual a is retained iot a when accented, and a 
wbHi unaccented, as a ia the form under whidi this sound almost invari- 
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abljr oocun in finglish. Tiie type u u xaed for a Ml voitd, representii^ 
« when accented, and a irtien unaccented. Thii vovd has no reoognised 
i^neseatatiTe in any Burcqiean language, and afbr many experiments 
it ma found tkat u was moet suggestive of tbe sound to the commm 
Englialt teadei. Hie aHra^xuiding stoiqted vowel j is symlxdiaed by u, 
i^ch is only « d^t rariadoii of n, its usual En^ish form. For g, we 
have o, bearing a manifest resemblanoe to o, whitii, though t&e common 
lepRsentatiTe of this voiwi, we had been obliged to reserve for 6, for 
which it is used still more commonly ; for the stepped sound of this 
TOwel, which only occurs in foreign languages, we employ o, which is 
mra%ly the former inTM^ed. The voweb u, ii, are refnesented by the 
TBrieties w, u. The vowel i, whi<A lies between e and a (or, in [diono- 
typea, e and a) is i^resented by the fwm m, whidi partakes of boUi the 
others, and which is used for this sound in tite Oemuui ktognage. The 
vowels, then, are : — 

Full i J"»- *■ '■ '■ "■• •■ "• "• "»■ -■■«■'■ •■ !■ '■ ?■ '■ 
I Short. , 1, s, — a, e, u, a, m, = i, e, - a, o, % o, a. 

Stopped, i, e, — ■ a, o, ii, — u, ^^ K, E, - fi, 6, s, o, fi. 

The accent is, however, rarely printed except on I, il, and generally on 
the latter only. Ibe breathing h, and y, w, p, b, t, d, c, g, f, v, s, z, 1, r, 
m, n, are used accordii^ to their most frequent values, i. e., as we have 
used them, with the excepUon <^ c, in the IVausition Alphabet. C is 
preferred to k, both on the score of its superior elegance of form, and of 
its being more geoendly used iu the present system of spelling ; to i^ch 
we may add that the original Latin sound of c was k, that it is so used iu 
An^'Suou, Wdsk, and Ga^ ; and that the use of c» for qu (aa owot 
for tfuotii) is merdy a rettoration of the old orthography, and no mnova- 
Hon, as kw would be. We still want simple sig^ for th, dh, ah, zh, 
toii N. These are accommodated by t, d, /, 5, g ; of which t may be 
Considered as a Boautnized form of the Greek $ turned the other way 
dwut i and d is an alteration of the Greek i, 01 the corresponding An^^ 
Saxon letter ; f, g, g. we evident vaneties of s, b, n. To represent the 
diphthongs, two stopped vowds are used in succession, as oi, el, oi, ou. 
These characters would, therefore, be suficient to write the English l&n- 
gns^ with. But there are some frequent combinations, which, as they 
ore often re^vsented by single characters in the present orthography, it 
was judged to be best to express by single typ^ in the improved ai^ha- 
bet. Thus the proper diph^ng ai, the improper diphthong yu, and the 
conqKnuid sibilant dzh, are usually represented by the single letters i, u, j. 
To dzh, we add its correlative whispered sibilant teh, and we complete the 
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triad of proper diphthongs by adding oi and au. We h^ve hence intro- 
duced six contractions, namely, i, 6, s, 7, 9, j , for ai, oi, au, yu (or yti), tsh, 
dzh, respectively, reaerriug ai for the Transition diphthong ai. Of these 
forms, i is a clear vaj^tion of i ; d may be regarded as a contraction of 
oi, which is more manifest in its capital form, # ; 9 is a Greek a roman- 
ized (ti being, as the English pronounce Greek, equiTelent to aii) ; y ia 
ym contracted, by simply affixing the tail to represent the y, and changing 
m into w, for the better joining on of the tail ; ^ is a variation of c, 
the form under which this sound is represented in Italian, and part of 
the form (ch) under which it most generally occurs in English ; while j 
is the usual English letter employed in its usual sense. 

The order in which the phonotypea (as we term them) are arranged 
differs slightly trom that of the Transition Alphabet, and is as follows, the 
accented voweb being omitted :^ 
Ct^itah. LI, EE, ^, Afl, 9 0, UU, O, UJTiI; t,*,5,*; T,W,H. 

PE, TD, ej, CG, r V, ra, sz, ss; l, K; m, n, w. 

Lower Case, i i, G e, ce, a a, so, u u, o, m u j i, d, 7, y ; y, w, h. 

p b, t d, q j, eg, f V, t a, sz, i 3 ; 1, r ; m, n, g ; 
corresponding respectively to the Transition Symbols, 

i T, e 6, e, a a, o o, B B, 0, u uj ai,5i,au,yu; y, w, L 

p b, t d, tsh dzh, kg, f v, th dh, s z, di zh j \,t; m, n, n j 
while, as before stated, i i, e e, &G., are both represented by i, e, &c., 
according as these characters are accented thus, I, v. Etc., or not. 

The rules which have been laid down for the omission of the accent 
render it scarcely necessary to write it in any case, and in the following 
example we shall omit it altogether, though it is as well to observe that 
a is always accented, and u never, except when preceding an r which is 
not followed by a vowel, when it is generally but not alwayt accented 
(thus in prizurv, u is accented, but not in cavum). The language is sup- 
posed to be familiar to the reader, ao that if he were to lay a wrong accent 
upon a word be would be able to correct himself by discovering either that 
no English word resulted, or only such a one os would make nonsense. 
When, however, vrorda occur which are not familiar to the reader, or 
when there would be ambiguity occasioned by the omission of the accent 
(as ©-gust, egu^t') the accent should be marked, unless proper rules, well 
known to the reader, supply its place. We consider it necessary to intro- 
duce a specimen of thia style of printing ; but in order not to occupy spaoe 
which should be devoted to other suli}ects, we shafl exemplify the use of 
this alphaljet by printing the remainder of this Part in accordance with it. 
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3rd. 3v turd cwesqun hwig wi hod tui cnnsidur woz '{ Iz it posibul er 
ecspidiunt tnt brii) suq an alEubet az dis iutiu comnn ys ?' iUfubeticul 
ritiii woz surttnlii intended orijtnull tui bi e gtd tui ^ ssnd ov wurdz, and 
tiat onli ; hweAur nt fmst safifimt uteE/iin woz pai tm dia pdnt, hwedur di 
furst cdfubet woz purfect,' dnz not as admit ov satiatactiiri, investigsfuit ; 
but it wud sim ot eni ret dat H vxil dipartmunt woz muq disrigarded, and 
pwhaps not wuu el di consanmits wter propurll discriminEted. 3i furst 
Pini/ian alftibet aimz tm Tujt travuld intui *rup, and tui hov risivd udi/unz 
from di Ciriics, from hmm it past tm di Lotioz, bm ugcn siimwot dturd 
(K. fermz, bwil di rest ov trup hoz folod di Lotinz aciersU dtBrii| tra. mtc eni 
eltUTE/imz er udijimz. But it woz not tm bi supozd dot di, laqgwijiz ov 
el di nt/unz bra dii3 embiEst won and dl sem set ov conictnrz cunsiated ot 
di< snn elimentmr asndz. On 4i contniri wi no dot ov di prezunt ne/miz 
lim if^ di Bomun olfubet, (nEmli di IggliJ, Swidi/, Dauf, Jurmun, Fren/, 
Itolyim, SpaniJ, Pertygiz), no tm hav di aem nocjniul olfubet. Hens di 
um coructur woz yzA bi difunmt ne^unz in difurunt aenaiz. But dia wos 
not el ; az di niimbur ov ssndz jenuiuli ecsided isA ov di coructuiz, di sEm 
camctur woz yzd on difurunt ocEjunz tm reprizent difumnt asndz in di 
aem laijgwij, until at laat (oz egzibited at beat— ei wniat — in sur on sii)- 
gir^iu'ii miaapelt lai|g;w^) di tnilecjuuz or simbnlz constit^iij wurdz cem 
tm bi repriaentutivz ov idiuz, widxt havii| eni cmiecjun wid di ssndz rinli 
aturd. It iz ^fgmul tui tec ov di dificnlti ov Inmig di 61iiiiz ritun lotfgwij, 
on ucsnt of di niimbor of aimbulz and di wont ov cunecf un bitwin dia sim- 
bcdz and di wuidz corispondiii tm dem ; yet di Ii|gli/ loijgwij iz far mer 
oopiua don di Einiz, ondstovdi 60,000 wurdz, ovhwiq it iz sed tm cunsiat, 
iber iz scKTsli w a n, di pronunaic/un ov bwig, eni wun cud ges, biu onli uy 
<fi> olfubeticul canictuTz and di nnnz bi bwiq dc arjenumliceld — eniforinur 
fer egzampul. 3ier can bi no drt dat di Iijgli/ and 6inia ar di tra moat 
dificuH laggwijiz tra lum tra rid, but Sjniz iz iziur tm spel dan Ii|gli/, 
bicez tm spel di IggliJ wurdz, anrtin canicturz ar j^d tmgedur hwig ar 
aupozd tra reprisent ssndz, and in fact dinot nidur asndz ner idiuz ; 
hwil di @iiiie comcturz, widst pritendiii tra reprizent ssndz at el, efec^nli 
dm reprizent di idiuz ov di ritur. Yet, in spit ov dia dificulti, der ar no 
tra cftntriz in hwiq di nolij ov ridii) and ritii) iz mer prevulunt dan Ig- 
(^und and 6inu. *: Duz not dia aim tm ar^ dat deer iz dierfer no ni- 
sesiti tm mec eni elture/un — dat ridii| and ntii| ar i^i inuf F Tm di furst 
cwea^jun, wi ripli, dat it radur /oz di carocturz ov di tra ncfunz, hm bar 
Bo maofoli stntgnld trm di dificultiz impozd upon dem, bicez de dizird 
Inrnig and comura, nidur ov bwiq cud bi corid tm eni ecstent widst e nolij 
ov die arta. Tra di aecund, wi wud incwir bwedur ridi^ and ritig cud 
bi tm iei? £ man hm can spic indifuruntli iz ebul tm dui t vast dil mer 
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ilanwwihuiiEdiim;b)it, if biatntun 'i hu tii)(» ov tog liiBpu»izUiioi|[P 
<i 9t not eruil wi)ii tm bi tbul tui s[»c and hif wid Ai «taiast redvuei 
and is, 8o itot aidur iK wqn nor di udm /ud ram win himP and *!liirot 
BT litiif and ridiq bat spunQ and Inri^? 31 ritun wnid spies tin milyuns 
tm iKDin di Bpoeun wurd ctad aevur ri^, spies tui miljiuu hu li* log aftur 
4i v^ itseU or di litni ix ded, Wt tec qp e fohfm and lisnn tui e discwst 
betnr, and mM ctnifurtubli, don if it wter dtliTiird tin lu bi di liviq Tda ; 
di ded Lotor ipioB, and di i Iiiii. 

Bat hs tidius. Ii9 le^H di proses ov putii) dsD diz "teta dot brid and 
wnrdE (kA bum I" Hs tf cumparutivli ov di meai luu fU no difUnilti in 
dUiTnrii) dnr tentimimis and no/unz bt wurd or mst, can riaolr tui entor 
npm di leburz or ntii) 1 Cyd wi cnii nuo ritiq oa izi oz spira^, hwot e 
Uesit| it wild bi^ not onli tni onituiz and etnra, but tni eruri witn hm 
wi^ tm Bpic bn frendz far awe. Hs hoe di intiodiic/im ov <6 Peni Fos- 
tij St^nm m^lt^)lid litnrE bi givif 6aa an izi wt ov aendi;i dwr eumynwi- 
ocJnnB ; and ". can it bi t motor or dst dat di nqmbnr ov doz bu rit witd 
bi mnltiplid abncwt infuutb, if onft di mina ov ecsp^ai^ sur t«ts upoa 
pepar met itndard isuir F 

It iz, bsenur, not di furaliti ov rjtiq onli, bwi^ oknu tut car. " -i had 
radar spi« &v wnrdz wid mi qndurBtandi^, dat bi mi vds i mit ti^ ndun 
tAeo," aex wnn htn had mnq ecapvriuns in public spid^, and in liti^ ftlao, 
" dan tm tsznnd wurds in on nnnon tnij," (1 Cer. 14. 19). % Hwot 
baits it dnt 7 If e libnui bifer t savij t ^ Hwot ii di wijvnnl ^b&l in di 
bmidovdimultitird ov oiisgynnz? & mir ridnl, p^w cavurd wid (croqia ; 
A OTO-bcded letnrz ov Babilnn. 3»r is no ys in spioif tm di d^ 3Jk 
art ov ridi^ nnst bi ax iiA, ne izior dan dot or ritiy, aa it iz iaiiu: tm bir 
don tm 8pi«. Milynnz ar plied wid hvrig wnrdz, do di cud nevur put 
tmgedm e simpol untuna onrecfli. Hz meui milynns most bav dnr is 
gladond bi di s i t ov elocwmtt wivde, stdo dt nu puriiaps nevui bc^ tm 
pen dilic. 

Wi ns si bwot iz ricwird. Pnrat, e sistum ov ritig hwig fol bi vwri 
ui; secnnd, c minz or mnltif^ig dot litiri wid simiJur iz, and tnrd, 
e sistom bwiq Jol bi mii^ mer izi tm rid dan tta lit. Tm elect dis lact, 
and most impertunt object, it iz otHolytli neaesnri dot di simbuls mipldd 
/lid ecsprea dv a^ndz and not di> biitum ov wnrdz. Si \iiaz repriz^ed In 
irnrdz, ar iii el '^rc^Cmi lar^pnjiz cloiK bsnd qp wid di gsndz ov dot wnids. 
Sea bm bav ai yet not lumd tm rid, onli no e wnrd oz t mnz ov randz, 
and it iz diz pipul, and not doz bm bav bi dint ov pnreivinma ucwird t 
fusiliti in ridii) dot wt muat cunsidur in invmtii) t sistum or titii). Si 
oaructun miiit dnrfor bi fy, elwez fsrmd in di Km manur, nm^d in nit 
Mdm: (se in rit Unz), and i^ amd or combuujun ov smdz must, eruri 
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c sistnm hwiQ fal bi mtiq mer izi tm rid dan tm rit. Tui eCect £s last 
and most importimt otiject, it iz absolirtli rteBestui dat di smbulz empldd 
Jud ecspres S. smdz, and not di histuriz ov wnrdz. 3i tdittz reprisented 
bi wnrdz, ar, in el $ruptun la^gwqiz, dosli brad up wKt S. smdz ov 
wordz. Soz bin hav not az yet lumd tm rid, onli no e wurd ae s sirie 
or HTndz, and it iz dis das ov pipul, and not doz bui bi dint ov pnmvi- 
runa, bav ucwinrd c fiisilitt in ridi^, dot wl must cunsidui in inventiij e as- 
tom ov nti^. ai carnctnrz must dseifer bi fy, elw£z fenod in di urn UHUiur, 
nragd in nit erdni (se in lit linz), and i^ ssnd er combiuE/un ot BSndz must, 
emii tim it ocurz, bi reprizented bi wqn and dl sem simbul. It iz cwit dir 
den, dot di gret«st fusiliti in ridii) wil not rizqlt from eni sistmn or rapid 
Hdi), oz bi no tiEnii) con di bond bi biet tm rit nid di ricwiurd ^iformi- 
ti, eceept irid veri gnt slones. Bivt bii comz di gleri.qB invet^nn ov 
printii) tm help ue, and wi Qnd dot H aloli and luberiusli putig tmgedur 
enrtin metalio tips, el cast from moldz, purfect '^ifarmiti ov upt'- 
mna con bi prod^t, and tszundz ovoopiz tnnm in an incredibli /srt spes 
or tim. Hens di carudurz miist not onli reprioent di ssndz ov wurdz, 
but, in erdor tm efect di gTEteat fusiliti ov ridijp, mqst elso admit ov bii^ 
" Bet up" bj G cnmpozitnr. CmiaidmTibul fusiliti ov ridii) me bi bvevur 
uttnd bi e sietmn ov ritiq hwi^ iz not owit regylm*, <mdwi ar dserfer led 
tm considni hwot diatiiit fennz can bi mcd wid di gretest ecspidl/un. Si 
mem tm dis cweaqmi upon foneticul prinsipulz, led tm di bytiful eisttun 
ov " Fcmogrofi," bwiq admits, in its most contracted fenn, ov biii) ritnn 
as n^idK az t public apicor dilivmrz biz wnidz, so dot di pen cips pm 
wid di vde. la dia stct, bsevnr, it iz radur dificnlt tm rid, ecaept for i& 
ritur binisdf ; but, bi t litol aubsicwunt cser, not muTntig tm mer don e 
veri amel-fracjnn ov di lim ricwizit tm mEc t iia copi ov eni dia- 
cers, di hdl ripert nu bi rendoid verl lejvbul tm di practist i. It iz hsevm', 
elwez mer dificnlt tm lurn tm rid dis qnd ov ritiij (tan di ndnr, bicsi, 
on uosnt ov di cmitroc/unz, di sEm svndz ar not elwcz ecspreat bi di asm 
fennz, nldo di atm fermz inveriubli ecspeee di sEm aandz ; diis iq ssnd 
baz e vniiuti ov ainz tm leprizent it, but no ain repriaenta mer dan wnn 
aiggul asnd. From dia ritig bsevoi, di cmapozitur iz izili enEbld tm set 
iQ> biz printed matur, hwi^ ri^ di last digri. ov fusilvti for di ridm:. It me 
bi intnrestig tm ad, dot di mon^aoript ov dia part ov tui eae, woz aent tm 
di cumpozitur in di fonogrofic cornotur, dot iz, ritmf in uceidnns vdd <K 
BLBtmn ov rapid iitii| juat menjund. Rnd wi st tm obzurv, dat bi di 
inven/un ov flnustalie Printiij, *. ritun oornctuiz, hvrig ms bi fennd vrid 
n i t n e a, muq mar rapidlv dan di prezuut log band ritun simbulz can bi 
ficribuld, me bi iu tfy minita tranafurd tm zlgc, and printed ef, so dat 
ivmi di Itbui ov cumpozii) iz spKid ; and di tim and ecapena ov nfi^ and 
miiltiplii^ copiz rid^st tm e minimmn. 
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Wi hav dterfer efected, — funt, t sistom dv ntiig, di fiuiliti ov ecsic^ii) 
hwiQ iz Durli upon e par will dot ot spiciij, aad hwiq iz not dificnlt tm rid, 
tuigedur wid t aiatum ov printi^-l^pa hwi^ ms bi set tip from dis ntvQ, and 
bwi^ bwen printed ef, feim wuidz, hwiq ai so izi tm rid, (tat no ^Id wud 
bv mer dan e iy diz ia ucwiurig £> art ov ndii|, and most udtilts, onli n- 
cwiur e ty iruTZ. Tiu prizeat dtz sistumz tm di ne/im iz Uc nudg di ditm 
sjfic, <uid di del bur. 

Bxfaraz ntu) iz cunsumd, di motor iz no loggur an ecaperimunt ; lermi 
ffiret yiiz tiiul hav/ott (tat el its pritenjuna ar jiisti^inpractis, and (bit 
it iz posvbul tm rit foneticuli wid mti^ gretur iz, bot tm di ritDT and ridiir, 
dan tm rit iinfoneticuli. 

Hi di tim ov sur ritii) dia, di Frintii| iz stil in its infiuui, di tsrmz ov 
di tips bavii) bin onli jq^t ficst, aftmr dv Ubnr ov ubst tm' ytrz and t haf 
bistod upon dem. Dvfiiq (tit tim h^evur, di munbnr ov ecsperimmita bwi; 
hav bin nesesurili mEd, bav givun us t digri ov confiduns in dv altimet 
siicses OT di iuven/nn, hwiq puibaps it wud bi imposibul tm infi^ intm di 
miod ov di ricEui, tm hmm di2 Ijnz cmiVE di fm'st intime/un ov di stct ov 
di cwes^nn. Yet, az far oz di feimz ov di tips, and di practicubilvti ov 
wuTcii) snq E sistmn ov spelii) ar cuusmud, eni wnn hm boz ucnrnpunid 
US dits far, wil bi ebul tm juj. 

Orct fusilitv ov ntiij, and giet fusiliti ov ridi^ ; dis iz bwot wi bUiv dv 
propozd eistmnz ov litiQ and printii) wil piodys. ^ Hwot dm di piezmit 
siatmnz ef ect F S Hs meni mEymiz ov frnpinnz ar dwr bm canot Tid 
or rit; hsmenimer bmconoiritf eldcy dtmcbiEbul tm Tid,(i)^ 
bnt in aiiq e manm:, dat ii dt did not epic betm*, wi /vid bardli tii|C Iter 
pnuz ov artiq^UJun enviubul. Hwil it iz uoterius, dot di practiat lidm*, 
ridz moQ mer rapidli bi liiz i, dan M con edibli, and can ivnu rid printed 
motm' mn^ fastui don bi con mEc e spi^ ; bicsz in di fermur ces, bi haz 
onli tm prodifs tanz, and in di latur, tm orijintt idinz elso. 

Ni 1 birot iz di rizmi ov dis lammitnbul fact dot so fg* pm^miz can 
rid and rtt F Wun grEt rizun iz evidmitli, dat di prezunt sistum or spelig 

(1.) Prom dia criminal return! of the Mntropolitan Police, tor 1B44, ve find 
Ihat, of G2,S22 penooB vho vers taken into cuXody, 13,720 m&lea, and 11,136 
females (or 24,856 in aU), could nsither read nor write; 24,800 males, and 8,573 
females (or 33,372 in all), could read imlr, or read and write imperfedl}' j while onlj 
3,366 malei, and 431 fcmalei (or 3,797 in all), could read and write well ; and bat 
467 males, and 30 females (or 497 in all), had received superior iaBtmcdan. Thus 
about two-fifths could neither read nor write ; while more than half could onlj' read, 
or could read and write ver; imperfectly ; and not more than 1 -1 5th had acquired 
an; thing like the rudiments of education. J How can we be surprised that such 
people break the laws, and require the continual activity of a large body of disci- 
[dined men to keep ibem from becoming noxious to their fellow-countrymen ! 
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daa not rigard ftl a^ndz ovdi wnrdz spelt ; dat dv simbnlz it emptsz ar 
not Bimbulz ov di elimimta ov ssnd. ffis rendurz ridig so difwnilt dat mraii 
^Idnm, espe/uli wmvg di piunir clasis, hiu onli fricwent di Infunt, Na/nn- 
ol, or Britif Scmlz, ar yixz bifor ds rid wid ia ; wi min bifer ds ar ebul 
tea pnrfsna di mioonlcul opurejuu or uturiij snrtin ssndz, hwen surtin 
sinibiilz ar plat bifsr dem. But dis iz e far mer iai. tii| dan, — ^vun e ssnd, 
tm reculect hWot picyliur combiM/un ov simbnlz iz empWd tm reprizent 
itj in ufhiT'wirdz, riidir( izmu? 'EV'urdQiiBpelii|,(') ^ Hs nieni umiii) doz 
hmbot rid and lit wid toluruhul ia, spel evuri. wurd hwi(| deyz curectii? 
Hardli wun siiigul indivijyul in Ii)gliind dnz so. Hwdli e sirigul FrenJ- 
muE diia so. Vert meni Jurmunz dm not spel cnrectli. ; he, ivim meni 
Italyunz canot mastur dis art, eWo ftter laij^ij iz selibrrted luniig 
JriipiwDz tor its curectli. foneticul ortt^ruli™ {It iz not lisevur curectll 
foneticul bi t loij we.) Nb 'liz not dis e startlii) trmtP It wud bi. izi 
tin invent niisspelii)z, and Mr. Hud (hraz det wi hav sin unsnst hwil dia 
JU woz pasii) tmi di pres) taz efun /on wid hwot lydicrus etect dia mE bi 
dim, but wi tii)c it best tm giv sum jen>fin ^gzampnlz hwiq bov cum 
undnr mir on pnrsunul nolij. Verrey, happey, fVfdff (Wjf), whoa, Whedk, 
aBout, lewon oclock, to fVhords (terdz), happeytit (apitjt,), enneything, 
plas (plvz), Brot (bmt), wkaitted (wsted), wyf (wit),_/inie(er (fumiqur), 
teake (ttc), commin (cqmi^), year (hir), Whaing (wdg), poums (psndz), 
Tit (lit), TfsevE (riaiv), palcle (parsul, insurtii) 1 bwEer it iz not hurd, oz in 
p$alm, andyzii) cte far eet). Horse Treliea (0str£liu), ets. Memov diz emrz 
diili nriz from utemtiij tm spel foneticnli, and it miist bi onddat di pro- 
nqnsic/mt woz iricwuntli inocyret, yet bi no mina so tar rimmvd from di 
yjyul pronunsiE/un, oz di spelii) iz from di ysynl ertogrufi. Wi cud 
pic st simUnr mistecs from ^ Jnrmun ond Fren/ ritig hwig wi bav sin, 
but wi tii|c di ubqy I^gli/ egzampulz ar suSJunt. 

3i efect ov di prezunt sistum ov ertogrnfi iz den dis. Furst, wi dm 
not no h» tm pronsns e n i wnrd until it haz bin pronsnst tm iia, — 
oz E jenural nnl until it haz bin proasnst e grEt meni timz, so dat di 
esnd haz bictim ot last indelibli cunected wid di Jsp ov di wurd. tvon 
den, wi onli tm efuu find dat di convurs haz not bin gsnd, TiEmli, di jEp 
ov di wnrd iz not indelibli cunected wid di sTsnd, so dat wi bav tm cumit 
tm memuri di pieyliur manor in hwiq di fremutz ov snr ertogrnfi ipz tm 
spel iq siggul wurd in di luiigwij ; e most Hurcyliun tasc, ocypiii| meni 
yirz in di lif ov di cleviirest men, and absolytli ucompli/t bi veri fy st 

(2.) In Ihe " Plea far Fhonolypy and Pbonographg," by lie aulhor of thi« 
work, he has endeavoured U> calculate the degree of difficulty upoD the data therein 
cfintained, and liada that it i> (3'2)* times more difficult to spell a vord containing n 
loundi, than to read a word containing n letters, or cocobinationB of letters. 
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OT dat niunbur. Bid wt no di mm ov eni man litn fer iti last ten yiiz 
luu bin ebul tni spet evuri wnrd Mliaz bod ooijim tin empld, and di pro- 
nunsiejun ov hwiq hi ny ourectii, wkhct ascit| cwesgunE, ludg vt 4i> wuid 
in t dio/imuri., or furst litiri it dm tm si bwedur it luct rit, 
(e Ericwont test, and hwot e satir upon e sistum or ert(^nifi I ) wi /ud 
bi glad tm nuc it pitblicli non ; dis man wud bi indid e finominun ov 
di neieet ocuruns. 

Wi kar sio dot lurniii tm rid in ucOTdnns wid di prezunt spelig iz ravj 
icior doD hmuQ tm lit ; hens if wi rimmv di dificolti or ritii) m dm mit;, 
and if wi Bi« tm purpe^et di Bistum ot apeli^, wi elso efect mug. But 
f Iiwot iz tm biciim ov di mas ov gip pnntii) at prezunt in egzistuns, iw 
egzampul, not tm menjun ndurz, di Feni Tracts ot Qcmbura and di Silig 
Yoly m« ov Nit, hot bmnz tm di pipul ov dis cuntri ? Wi biliv dat Asz 
hm hav Ivimd tm rid wid iz in di fonetic comctmr, (tm dm bo, wud ocffi 
e Teri |ert tim), wud bj cnmpseixg wim eiggnl wurc (as di Ny Teatumunt) 
printed foneticuli, wid di sEm wnic az us printed, Inm tm rid most 
bucs in dt prezunt spelii), hwil eni stre wurdz mit bi snr^ fer in e 
proumsii) dic/miuri, (wi ar oblijd tm bav e dic/unuri tm tel us di ssndz 
OT snr alfubeticuli ritun wurdz f ), so dat in fact Iq furst Immii) ^ fonet- 
icul alfubet, dE wud ncwiur di art ov ridJg di old cantctur mng mer rapidli 
dan doz bw bigin wid di latui, <md dua diz bucs wud not bi lest. Not 
bnt hwot in di cers or tim dLz bucs wud gEnj deer printed form, and di 
ny volymz wud bi ifyd in e foneticul dies. It wil bi e d^i far siiin 
Htnl tim fei pursunz tm lum tm lid di prezunt sistmn ov speliij, bat 
not tm bar tm rit in it. 3oz bm can rid di old camctur wud 
ncwiur fusiliti in ridii) di nif in ten minits, so dot deer cmivin- 
yuns conot entor intm cunsidurEjmi. cli dificultiz ov speliq, di veri 
grEtest in 5iir laijgwij, wii dns bi entiurli rimmvd, and di art ov ridig wil 
bi rendurd mug izini. (') 

Wi tii)c den dot it iz ecspidiunt tra introd^ di ny sistmn ot ritig 
and printii) ; 
Ist. Bicez it wil SET meni yirz ov kbur ns empl6d upon mtarli luniit| tm 

rid and rit, di tmlz bwterwit tm wurc vt nol^ ; and xds dem tm bi mer 

propnrli spent in luinig di ys ov doz tmlz. 
Snd. Sicez it wil set mq^ tim ns ocypid in di miconicul kbur ov Titii|. 
3rd. Bicez it wil entiurli rimmv el dificultiz ov spelig, and dos incalcy- 

hibli incris di numbur ov liturz. 
4t. Bicez it wil rendur di ridig ov ivun di prezunt slstom ov speli^ mer 

(3.) Sm tliii part ot tha aubject conrndered U muciv grestei lenglli in Ihe " Plea, 
t[c,," referred lo in Uie preceding Pf^- 
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ki, SO dot no bucs eiredi printed wil bi wisted ; de wil bi inii^ mer 
lejibul dan buca la egmatig in dv old ertogruB prevnlunt at di t(m or 
Senir, and ivnn mug ktur. 

fit. BUaa it wil prisurr dl pranvisitj'im ot sur Icujgwij, bwiq imdur 
di preznnt sistum trettmz tut bi irevocubli lest. 

6t. Bicez it wil rendur di. ocwiai/un ov di Iijgli/ lai)gwij, az luct upon 
ax so dificult, izi tm dl forinnr. Sur gmmnr iz wqn ot di iziest in 
di wurld ; it iz onli di. praniiusie/un bwig prizents eni dificnlti, and dis 
iz modi oii) toi di spelig, twiq efecqi^i di^;iziz di sTndz or di wnrdz 
demselvz, and foiiuuiz ha bar not (Uo Iggli/ ^ildrnn) Inrnt tui spic 
Igglif bifer ds Inrnt tm rid, noquruli ricwiur di ssnd or di wurd tin bi 
ripited meni timz efnur dan di Ii)gliJ ^Id, bifer dE con ncwiui its ssnd, 
and yet bav les opurt^vti ov birii) it. Si impertuna ot spredii) sur 
lai)gwij, and nitcig its acwizi/un i^i, iTun in e cumui/ul pdnt ov yy onK, 
iz Teri gret. Biit wi baT odur baps ; " eldo" sez Dr. Sap (Fiziolqji 
ov Spiq, volym 3rd, pg 167) " di Fren/ larjgwij haz fer senqoriz bin di 
comun loggwij ov *nip, in t diplomatic and so/ul sens, yet it haz nevnr 
obtmd E furm futiq in Ituj tracts ov cuntii biyoud $nip ; fer Frans woz 
not nrng mer enturprizig dan Ituli in cobnizc/un. On di udurjicmd, 
Igglif me bi cunsidurd az di lai|gwij ot di world st ot $nip, (md dis 
idium hwi; bi e bold micsgur ov Gotic and Bomun elimunts, and bi e 
fyjun OT dier grumaticul fennz hwiq dis rendutd nesnsnri, baz ntmd 
an incompnrubul digri ot Ilaujnes, apii:z destind bi nE^nr, mar don 
i^durdotegzists, trabicumdi wurldzloijgwij. Did not t bwi 
zicul, anticweted ertogrufi stand in di we, di yi 
Turaaliti OT dis laggwij wwd bi stil mer evidui 
and wi itdnr frupiunz ms estim surseWz far^ 
net, dat di Iiiglif nejun haz not yet mcd dis di 
ctiTuri." TSvT preznnt srtognifi iz e Teii scffircio. 
Wi tiqc dot it iz posibul tin introdifs di ay sistum ov spelii), 

ritii), and printig : 

1st. Bicez OT its grtt cunTinyuns tm di qtor. 

Snd. Bic«z ov di gret sucaes ov di sistum ov ritii) cald Fonc^rufi, bwiq 
iz nv yzd bt meni tizund pnisunz, ripertnrz and udnrz. So dot deer 
ar meni pursunz hm c a n o t rit log band disuntli, but bra or dilited 
wid di fonografic /ott hand caructurz. 

3rd.^ Bicez it iz e aistem fended upon tnnt. 

4t. Bicez it iz izi. 

St. Bicez it iz advont^us. 

6t. Bicez di diziur fer it bigan at di lit end ; di sistum bijg menli set 
aftnr M doz hm ft I practiculi el di erura ov di old wun. 
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It. Bic«z SO gret e dkiur hoz elredi bm crieted tut si. it jfzA, Aat t 
stun ov muni haz bin siibacribil sufijunt tui difre £> ecspensiz utendont 
upon (ti neseauri ecsperimnnts in Upogruft, cmd tm purgtia <H fsnt ov 
t4pB wid hni^ diz pqiz ot sot Ese, and e cunsidurubul perfun ov dl 

miuitli Fonotipic Jumul ar printed. 
it. Bicoz (ti wurcs ecsplcmuturi ot fli siatum ov ritir|, ciimand e veri 
larj sd, and menl pursunz ac enEbled tra iim e livlihud bi ti^g it, hwil 
publwajunz in di ritua comctur ar in gret di,mand. Nh dat dv ecsperv- 
munts on di best mod ov printii] ar cmoplited, it iz nzanubul tut supoz 
(tat dl printed wnrcs wi], hwen publljt, emnand oz gret e sd. * 



Concluding Remark. 

Here we conclude the " Alphabet of Nature," which we regret being 
obliged to lay before the public in such a very imperfect state. We have 
learned while compoaing it, to feel doubt upon many points, where at the 
commencement we felt certainty, and we fear that the interruptioua which 
we have accidentally experienced during this period, added to the altera- 
tion in some of our views which additional reflection, during bo many 
months, has produced, may have not a little contributed to destroy the har- 
mony of the work. Such as it is, however, we offer it as our contribution 
to the cause of Phonetics, and hope that those who have the leisure and 
capacity for such investigations may be incited to undertake them for the 
purpose of finally composing a true " Alphabet of Nature," and not rest 
satisfied with a mere "Transition Alphabet," such as we have here dis- 
played. There are many subjects which we have felt compelled to pass 
over, such as the laws which regulate the interchange of letters, the actual 
analysis of the spoken sounds in the various living languages, the laws of 
the evolution of some soimda from others, the structure of versification and 
the nature of rhythm and rhyme ; while upon others we have been exceed- 
ingly brief, as quantity and accent, natural words, emphasis, foreign tone, 
&c. For most of these, and other points connected with them, we refer 
the student, who is able to read German, to Dr. Eapp's Physiologie der 
Sprache, (Physiology of Speech,) which we have so otlen quoted ; a work 
rich in information, and, considering its great extent and the multifarious 
nature of its contents, surprisingly accurate. It is with great diffidence 
that we lay our own imperfect essay by its aide, and request the iadul- 
gence of the reader. 

Dorking, 18 Feb., 1845. 
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ADDITIONS AND C0EBECII0N8. 



DUBIHC tlia fint Six Chapters of Fart I. the accent u repiesented by '>'> inm^il 
peiiod, or dot on a level with the top of the line, thai (■), placed at the cod of the 
accented if liable ; h u only uaed aa a diacritical aigo, and the lupirale is repreeeuled 
byK. 

Id Chapter 7, note 1, page 91, we have changed theae oolationi, and in all subae- 
qoent pagei an aeule accent (') ia used at the end of the accented syllable ; -h ia the 
repieaeatatire of the aapirate afttT coatmanU, and h eUewhere ; whQe h Bimply, 
o/iar cDnHmnntj, is still a simple diacritical aifn; and H denotea the alrengthened 
hard breathing, p. 93. 
Note. (3 meana the 3d line inclusive front the top of the text 

3) bottom „ 

[3 . . . . lop of the nolet. 

3] bottom „ 

The figures followed by a semicalon denote the page. 



13 



mo'likyQl. 

colour. 

KknyardaUTur. 



Savar .... Sltvar. 

peu'diulain .... peu'dyulBm. 

Yu-viuls ,. , . Yu'vyuls. 

, (2 Add ai a natt at Ihevmrd "loand." — Sucha method of writing would be 
ajllabic, and haa been adapted br "Sllcweya," otberwiie called Oeorge Oneia, the 
inlor of the Cherokee or "TallSgl" Alphabet, which consists of BC character!, the 
six representing viiwels, and the remainder vowels preceded by consonants. There 
t of course be aa many characters aa there are ayllables in the language, and it 
would be impossible to apell with such characters any worda containing closed ayllables 
'- instance; 77 letters of the Cherokee alphabet are given in the Phonographic 
rnatfot 1S44, p. 74, whence it appears that the only letters required for printing 
language correspond to our B, i,I, f>, Q, g, g, k,h,l,m, n, nh, c, w, s, d,t,y, a 19. 
This lervea to shew the procliual inferiority of the syllabic scheme even when applied 
') a very nmple language. 

SO; 8) fir By action, read By the action. 

S3; (11,12 Eipuuge " This argument .... chapter." The author haa pre- 
:ned considering this argument in his " Colloquy on the Writing and Printing Re- 
tonnation," Phonoli/pic Journal for 1B44, pp. 306—311, and " Plea for Phonotypy 



nd Phonography," published separ 


lely. 


23 


[1 fir 1 


tad 3 


33 


3) .... =": 






[I .... kiukloa 


'.'.'. kyuMos 
... d'"flat 


9fi 


(5 .... d"flat 

h .... ShtokhauMn 


37 


... Shtok-hau 


40 


12 .... jazmu 




41 




. . . sounded 




?;;;;fr. ; 


.. A" 


42 


... mh, nb. Hfa 


49 


8) .... that the spoken . 


.. the spoken 
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(19 .... 1 .... 8 

J> .... mfinophlliOHgal .... mSnoplluiKgal 
) .... kyuio .... kyOiD 

(4 .... unaccentented .... unacceated 
uot« 8, odd— S«e lahk, p. 140. 
71 far Wngue) reo J tongue, or the voice) 

B] .... bonne bonnfl (ft.) 

(7 .... molt luignagoB . . . Bsvecal diolecti 
[6 Expungt tht iehol» line. 
(13 fir Stad> riai Sliid« 

(12 .... incanying .... in cairyiiig 

(21 .... "QuAMTITt" .... "ElIFBASU,AcCBHT,&QDjlinnX"p.l30. 
6) .... CamSdi .... CamSeB 

S3) Put II. Part II. p. 163. 

8) Add ai a nols. It would be perhaps more correct to say that the Ger- 
man su vsre oi, and not 5i, that ii, were the ctoit and not the toofe diphthong. Fer- 
hapa even in Engliih a delicate ear will diatinguiih the aounda in boy, boil, ovitar. 
The Oeimaii ii moat like the laiC. The firet ia often pronounced quite like a dinytlabU 
Oif. When n vanel or diphthong occurs in a final accented eyllable, unprotected by 
iiqr following caoaonant. the Engliahman is very apt to iplit (he sound into two s^lla- 
bug, and Ihua uy Si, gu, aii, oii, auu, for (, g, ai, oi, au. Foreigners never commit 
thia fault, and hence they keep theae vowels much purer Chan the Engliah. 

86; ae resemblea 5. Add at a nolo. Similarly in the Qerman dot, and other 
words where the theoretically coirect pronunciation ia for, the more common spoken 
aouQd ia (or. We have observed Germane pronounce this word somettmes with A 
and aometimea with g in the same sentence, so that it is almost impoMible lo say what 
iODnd they mean to utter. The imperfection of the contact in i rendera it very diffi- 
cult tor the ear to distinguish between Ki a^i fgr, especially if (he latter ia kept well 
distinct from fger. 

89j 16) for DIphthongi. read Triphihongi. 

— ; 10) .... Diphlhoagt Triphthong: 

03 ; (16 t0tr n^ial m, add, when following, and inlo (he combination gn, vhen 
preceding a vowel. 

96 i 9) fir relative weakened eonsonanta read rebtive whispered conaonanta 
— ; 8) .... the whispered consonants .... Ihe weakened consonants 
99 ; (4 . . . . coosoDontal .... consonantal 

103; SO).... prodncea, .... produces. 

104; (a .... ne«,( .... next,) 

109; S) The Dutch orthography of thtie uwrdi t'l gav, geven, glijden,groot,d!ig, 
di^fen, berg, volgeu, volgt. 

110; llj fir cmmbinatian, read combination. 

116; (1 .... ?;ou ?qb. 

— ; 3] .... *n-gr5flJd .,,, en'graftM. 

118; 10) Add ai a note. In (he preface to "A Collection of Hymns, for (he 
use of Na(ive [Ojibway] Indians, translated by Peter Jones (Kahkewaquonaby), 
Indian Missionary," we read, " There are sounds in the Ojibway [gdzhlbw^] which 
the Engliah letters do not exactly convey, such as between b and f, d and 1, g and it, 
I audi, ih and th, gm and ;u, ch andj. Thus the Indian writer is liable to inter- 
change one letter for the other when spelling (be same word, and, consequently, (hat 
■want of uniformity, always desirable, will sometimes appear (in the orthography]." 
We had an oppoitunit; of speaking, for a short time, with Hr. P. Jones himself, on 
intelligent Ojibway Indian, when on his third visit to England (this year, 1845.) He 
■eemed to have great difficulty in pronouncing these intermediate sounds, so as to keep 
them clear of either estremity, and they were more apt to fall into the spoken than 
the whispered variety. He told us he had great difficulty in pronouncing the Engliah 

This will serve to show the difficulty he musl naturally Jfeel iu distinguishing spoken 
from whispered consonanls, and to connect the Ojibway with the German " indifferent 

dd ai a note. This has not escaped the 
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Dotice of out modem ArlBtophanea, Panch, wfao, in toI. B, p. 150, piopoiei the fol- 
lowing ",lHTERiioai.TOiiIBB FOB PlaTBBS. What do acton uid actreuet mean bj 
■aying " akee-yi," " bleo-yew," " kea-yind," and " dii-gyee-ue," for akj, blue, kind, 
and disguise ? Are (he lodiea and gentlemen in question aware that all these words 
are vorda of one syllable, except the last, which has two, and o^ which they make 
three ? Are they ignorant of these [acts t or do they think it fine or elegant thus to 
tamper with the Queen's English P If they do, let Punch seriously assure them that 
they are mistaken ^ he very much wishes that they would break diemselTcs of this 
bahit, which he can never go to a theatre without being annoyed by. Especially has 
he to complain of certain ' walking gentlemen,' to whom he would feel greatly obliged 
ifthey would pay a little more attention to their 'Walker.'" Unfortunately for this 
last witiidsni, Walker, in the introduction to his dictionary, p. 160, says, " When this 
Towel [meaaing (he diphthong ai] is preceded by g hard, oi k, which is but another 
form for bard c, it is pronounced as if an « were inserted between the consonant and 
the vowel; thus, iky, kind, gaide, gaiie, diiguiK, catechite, guil; beguile, mankind, 
are pronounced as if written sjte-y, ke^ind, gue-iae, dit-gue-iie, cat'S-che-iaer ^tia-iitf, 
be-ffiie-ile, man-ke-ind." If this was the pronunciatjoa of Walker's day, it has 
ceased to be the pronunciation of the educated at the present day ; even those who 
hate the greatest inclination to it, do not alter the number of sylliUiles, but only insert 
a J. Actor; however, have a kind of traditional stage pronunciation of many words, 
and rather represent the English of fifty years since dian that of to-day. 

138 ; (6 be/ora " In French," iniefl. When the letter affected is I, we find that— 

— ; (8 W Ih, wid o. fl nele. See the reiiarks on Dr. Rapp'i 1», infrJl p. 171. 

130; 13) /or double as read double, as 

134; [4- ekra'iiei cAra.iics 

136 ; ny/or except k and g, (as lack, egg, read except b, k, and g (as abb, lact, 
'39 

141 ; 16) far 9031, read 3012. (Thit error only occun >>• a few copttt.J— 
There is some awkwardness in using a higher number to express a lower accent, and 
it was a feeling that the higher number should always express the superior accent, that 
led the ' reader ' to make the error just corrected. We hate been induced, by this 
drcunutance, to believe that the following notation would be better: — Chief accent, 
1 ; secondary, ) ; tertiary, ^, &c ; none, 0. The passage ftom Milton, on p. 141, 
will then be represented, as far as accents go, by 

1 I iOlJ 1 

) 010 1 1 10 1 

1 1 JO 1 1 ti 
1 100 1 

143 ; (8 To '• the whole of the ancient Latin," add as a note. This is too gene- 
TaL The versification of Flautus, and of the Latins generally, before the introduction 
(rf Greek literature, appears to be rhylhmical, or guided by the recurrence of accent, 
rather than of quantity. Tiie quantitative versification had a comparatively brief 
jway in Italy, from B. C. 300 to A. D. 300 ; and even then it is probable that the 
lOHjTi of Ihe people were rhythmical, and not quantitative. True, quantitative Latin 
poetiy did not cease lo be written, and is etiU written; but the whole construction of 
Latin terse is (noic, at least) artificial, the distinctions of long and short being regulated 
by rule, and not by ear. An ingenious writer in the Edinburgh Revieto, vol. 6, pp. 
368 — 377, endeavours lo prove that even the Latin (and, perhaps, the Greek) quan- 
titative verse was regulated by a rhythmical rule as well, so that, in fact, the rhythm 
gave the character to the verse, and the quantitative rules only served lo prevent the 
recurrence of too many consonants on the one hand, and unaccented open syllables o> 
the other ; and be shews how the same laws of accent passed into modern verse, 
unencumbered hy the rules of quantity. We annex the following quotation (i&., p. 
361), because it is an endeavour to show Ihe nature of quantity, and its efiects on 
Bngliih verie : — " Every ear accustomed to Latin sapphics, would observe the pecu- 
liar structure of the following Lues, and object to them in English blank lerse ; yet 
they are in every respect such as frequently occur, excepting that the words alt follow 
the Latin rule of accentuation, and that the arrangement of quantities, as well as 
accents, correspouds with thai in a sapphic stania. 
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